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Meeting the Requirements of 
Out-of-town Banks . 


ITH a clientele embracing every line of business 

and a board of directors composed of leaders in 
every branch of commerce and industry, the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company has an unusually intimate 
contact with modern American business. 


Our officers consequently have a wide experience 
and are peculiarly fitted to give effective and intelligent 
attention to the needs of our correspondent banks. 


Inquiries regarding our services and our ability to 
meet your particular requirements are welcome and 
incur no obligation. 


Capital and Surplus - Forty-Five Million Dollars 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and 
The Corn Exchange National Bank 


LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS - CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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DIANA LIMESTONE | @)| 


Peas 


, | ‘HE atmosphere your bank radiates is a permanent advertisement for 
you. Bank buildings constructed of Indiana Limestone radiate the 
strength and character of the hills from which the stone is quarried. 


The Rutherford National Bank, Rutherford, N. J., is constructed of 
Indiana Limestone, and has an air of solidity and deep-rooted permanence 
that cannot be destroyed. 


The majority of fine bank buildings in the United States are erected of 
this material because of its natural beauty of coloring and texture, extreme 
durability, and comparatively low cost. 


Our handsomely illustrated booklet,“‘Indiana Limestone Bank Buildings,” 
showing various uses of this material, will be sent free upon request. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN'’S ASSOCIATION 


Box 783, Bedford, Indiana 
Rutherford Nevin’ Bank 


utherford, 
Thomas M. James Company, Architects 
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Features you would expect to find 
only in higher priced cars 


Long semi-elliptic springs—dry plate disc clutch, re- 
quiring no lubrication—extra strong rear axle with 
banjo-type housing—beautiful Fisher bodies on closed 
models—Duco finish in beautiful colors on all models 
—one-piece VV type windshield on closed models! 


These are but a few of the quality features of con- 


struction of the new Chevrolet —features that you 
would expect to find only on high priced cars. 


Selling a product of such unusual value makes for 
sound, profitable business for the Chevrolet dealer. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


J CHEVROLET / 
J—_~ 


for Economical Transportation 


Roadster — $525 Touring — $525 Coupe— °715 Coach— $735 


Balloon Tires and Special Balloon Tires and Special Balloon Tires and Disc Balloon Tires and Special 
Artillery Wheels $25 Extra Artillery Wheels $25 Extra Wheels Standard Equip- Artillery Wheels Standard 
3 ment 


Equipment 
Sedan — $825 


allan ite i Commercial $ Express $ 
Wine teh Chassis— 425 Truck Chassis 550 
ment 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 
Ee os sa 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Of the widening field 
for Travelers Cheques 


Careful analysis of the sale of all travelers cheques for 1924 plainly indi- 
cates a marked widening of their protective and helpful service. 


The estimated total sales in the United States of all travelers cheques 
during 1924 was $300,000,000. Forty per cent of this amount, or $120,- 
000,000, were carried abroad for use in foreign travel. Fifty per cent, or 
$150,000,000, were used by tourists, motorists and business men traveling 
in this country. Ten per cent, or $30,000,000, were sold to non-travelers in 
the United States. 


There are excellent reasons why 60% of all travelers cheques sold last year were used 
in the United States. Lawlessness is not decreasing. Petty pilfering and banditry 
are exacting their appalling toll from those who carry “easy money”—traveler*or non- 
traveler. The general public is growing more careful. People are playing safe. In- 
sured money in the pocket is quite as necessary, on the streets of our cities, as it is in 
traveling or for use abroad. Thus, people are insuring the contents of their wallets, 
wherever they are, through the use of travelers cheques. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES have a double insurance value. 
They not only insure the actual funds wherever used but they insure the traveler 
against the many worries, uncertainties nd misgivings that all people encounter 
when away from home. 


At nearly 30,000 points in the United States are friendly offices manned by men 
trained to help those who carry American Express Travelers Cheques. No traveler 
need have any uncertainties in an express office, whether in Europe, South America, 
the Far East, or in the United States. “American “xoress,” to its travelers cheque 
holders, is a byword of personal service. 


Of this service a writer in the November issue of NATIONS BUSINESS says :— 


“I do not know who the owners of the American Express Company 
are, or who operates it, but I am safe in saying that they do a great 
deal of work for nothing for people who may never spend a cent with 
them. I hope the company is prospering, for with its offices in almost 
every important city, it is undeniably of credit to American business 
methods—I know this is free advertising, but it is also good service 
to the reader.” 


This is the service a bank offers its patrons when it starts them on their journeys 
equipped with American Express Travelers Cheques. 


American Express Co. 
6§ Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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URING the past twelve months banks have 

purchased DONSTEEL vaults represent- 

ing a total investment of over three million 
dollars. 


These DONSTEEL vaults protect billions 
of dollars in deposits. 


The list of banks offering 100 per cent 
protection is rapidly growing. 


Is your bank one of them? 


DONSTEEL 


Cannot be penetrated by oxy- 
acetylene torches 


Cannot be penetrated by drills 
Cannot be shattered by explosives 


When applied in burglarious manner. 


Sold exclusively by 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


DEPT. B HAMILTON, OHIO 


Branches in all principal cities 
See: 
e 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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@ Publicity in the field of banking was a light 
intended to bring into bold relief the character 
and position of its institutions. Its radiance, how- 
ever, was often dimmed by a haze of hackneyed 
phrases and warnings, and chilled by the false 
pride of dignity. The light suffered an eclipse; 
it fell in the path of a bigger and brighter sun 
that emphasized more clearly the friendly nature 
of bank service. | 

@ This new sun of bank publicity, reflected in 
the material prepared by the Golden Printing 
Service, brought with it advertising copy of a 
human character, that translated financial serv- 
ice in terms of personal values. It introduced 
an unheard melody into the music of its story, 
reducing technical matter to simple forms that 
the average person will read and understand. 

@ An elaborate brochure illustrating material 
that puts this fresh color into the picture of 
bank service, has just been issued by the Golden 
Printing Service. It contains booklets, folders 
and blotters for the development of various bank 
departments. If you have not received a copy, 
write to the Golden Printing Service, 106 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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IN FIGURING INTEREST 


Recent survey among the banks reveals many 
interesting methods for paying and calculating 
interest and shows how economies can be enforced 


By J. V. HOLDAM 


Asst. Trust Officer, Chattanooga Savings Bank & Trust Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


OW does your bank figure interest 

on savings accounts? Is it com- 

puted on a monthly, quarterly or semi- 

annual basis? Are all checks deducted 

from the first balance, and do you 

allow interest on deposits up to the third 
day of the month—or the fifth? 


As a result of high operating costs, 
low money rates, and decreased returns 
on investments, banks today are striving 
to reduce the cost of interest on deposits. 
When this is considered, however, the 
first thought is usually to reduce the 
rate, but there is ample opportunity to 
effect economies in the interest cost by 
changes in methods of caleulation—and 
the advantage of this plan lies in the 
fact that the public makes only one 
interpretation of a rate reduction, while 
there can be changes of method where 
real justification acceptable to depos- 
itors ean be advanced. 


A recent questionnaire survey of 84 
banks in 79 cities revealed dozens of 
different methods for figuring interest 
and showed that some banks have saved 
from one quarter of one per cent to 
three quarters of one per cent in interest 
costs by changing their methods of cal- 
culating. 

Among the many interesting points 
brought to light in this investigation 
was the surprising method of one bank 
that believes interest should be figured 
by the officers instead of by employes 
of the savings department. And an- 
other bank uses the very liberal method 
of paying interest on the largest balance 

ing the month, where no checks are 
drawn. 


It should not be necessary in an 


article of this kind to be read by bankers, 
to discuss the detail of interest caleula- 
tion. In such matters every bank should 
have bent its efforts toward discover- 
ing the shortest and most accurate 
system for making the thousands of 
ealeulations necessary, but it will pay 
to look at this system with the thought 
of eliminating anything in the way of 
unnecessary caleulations. Just as an in- 
stance, in one bank it was found that, in 
caleulating interest at four per cent on 
minimum monthly balances, it added 


I" ANSWER to the question 
“What method do you use 
in calculating interest?” many 
bankers replied, “The usual 
method.” But investigation 


shows that there is no such 
thing as a “usual method.” 
It has been found that the 
interest cost to banks paying 
the same rate varies from } 
to 2 of one per cent less than 


the rate paid. This is equiv- 
alent to a variation of from 
ze to 3, of the interest paid 
annually. In other words, if 
you pay savings depositors 
$50,000 a year in interest and 
could save 4 per cent by a 
change in method, the saving 
would amount to ,2, of $50,000 
or $6,250. 

—The Author 





these balances together for six months 
and multiplied the total by two, then 
divided the product by six. A division of 
the first total by three would have accom- 
plished the samé result with half the 
figuring. This may sound like a small 
saving of work, but it means on ten 
thousand accounts the saving of ten 
thousand caleulations each interest 
period. 

But the purpose of this article is not 
so much the method by which the actual 
ealeulations are made, as it is the basis 
for the caleulations. 


Minimum Monthly Balances 


The most liberal method in generat 
use is that of paying interest on the 
minimum balance of: each calendar 
month. The interest may be credited 
quarterly or semi-annually. Whatever 
additions or reductions a depositor may, 
make in his account during the interest 
period he receives full credit for each 
calendar month. One variation in this 
system is to deduct the total checks 
drawn each month from the first bal- 
ance of the month instead of deducting 
such checks from any deposits that have 
been made previously in the month. 

In Fig. 3, the minimum balance in 
January is $480.00, whereas under the 
method of deducting checks from the 
first balance, the withdrawals of the 
27th and 30th would be deducted from 
the $480.00 and the depositor would 
receive interest for one month on 
$380.00. 

Banks using this method argue that 
if the two withdrawals mentioned were 
to be offset against the deposit of the 
fifteenth it would amount in effect to 





10 


paying interest on a checking 
account because the customer 
has deposited and withdrawn 
the same month from the same 
funds and has still received in- 
terest on his balance. It is also 
usually possible in savings bank 
rules, where it is stated that no 
interest is allowed on with- 
drawals or where no interest is 
paid on amounts deposited after 
the 3rd, to apply this rule. 
Thus the deposit of $120.00, 
being received after the 3rd, 
eannot be taken into considera- 
tion and result the two 
amounts withdrawn are 
deducted from the original bal- 
ance. 


as a 
being 


Minimum Quarterly 
Balances 


Another method in general use 
is to calculate interest on what 
is known the minimum 
quarterly balance, or the lowest 
balance occurring during a 
calendar quarter. In such a case 
the interest may credited 
either quarterly or, as is some- 
times done, semi-annually. 


as 


be 


This method also is subject to 
variations. The method referred to 
above of deducting checks from the orig- 
inal balance may or may not be applied. 
It is quite eustomary where interest is 
figured on minimum quarterly balances, 
to allow from ten to fifteen days at the 
beginning of the quarter, during which 
time all deposits will earn interest from 
the first instead of the usual one to 
three days allowed on calendar monthly 
balances. Some banks using the min- 
imum quarterly basis allow the depositor 
the advantage of interest on deposits 
made after the minimum balance occurs. 
This is not done nearly so often when 


FIGURE I 


DATE 


national banks. 
tabulated results: 


asked. 


CHECKS DEPOSITS BALANCE 
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How 84 Banks Compute 
Savings Interest 


ECENTLY a questionnaire investigation 

on methods of paying and figuring 
interest was conducted among 84 banks in 
79 cities throughout the country. Of this 
number, 65 were state banks and 19 were 
The following shows the 


1 bank pays 414°,—49 banks pay 4% 
8 banks pay 3!4°,—26 banks pay 3% 
55 cities credit interest semi-annually 
14 cities credit interest quarterly 
22 towns use minimum monthly 
method 
towns use other methods 
towns deduct all checks from first 
balance 
towns use mini'mum quarterly basis 
towns use minimum semi-annual 
basis 
towns pay interest only after three 
months 
7 cities allow interest from first on 
deposits by 3rd 
22 cities allow interest from first on 
deposits by 5th 
cities are reducing the rate on 
savings 


47 
31 


10 
10 


11 


11 


Some of the banks did not answer all questions 
Hence the variation in the totals as shown 
in the summary. 


interest calculations are made on the 
quarterly basis, as when they are made 
on the semi-annual basis, which is 
described below. 

Minimum Semi-Annual Balances 

It is clear that where a bank pays 
interest on the lowest balance occurring 
during a six months’ period, the bank 
receives a decided advantage from any 
reductions in the account before the 
minimum balance, or from any additions 
in the account after the minimum balance. 
It has been found customary where the 
minimum semi-annual balance is used, to 
allow the depositor the advantage in 


DATE 





Jan. 1 Balance 


1000 Jan. 1 





400 


Jan. 14 


1400 Jan. 27 





1000 Feb. 10 





May 1 


Mar. 5 





June 3 600 


Interest at 4% on above account 


Minimum Monthly Balance 
Minimum Semi-Annual Balance 
Minimum Quarterly Balance 


Deducting All Checks Semi-Annually 
ia oid soe ee Cs 0 


Deducting All Checks Quarterly 


Apr. 1 
May 1 
June 2 
$23.33 


CHECKS 


interest on the deposits he makes 
after the occurrence of the 
minimum balance. The account 
shown in Fig. 2, on the strictly 
minimum balanee method would 
receive six months’ interest on 
$330.00 which at four per cent 
would be $6.60. But where in- 
terest is allowed on the increases 
after the minimum balance, in- 
terest would be figured for three 
months on the April deposit, 
for two months on the May de- 
posit and for one month on the 
June deposit, which would bring 
the interest up to $10.06 or an 
advantage to the depositor of 
$3.46. 

The saving to the bank under 
either of these two methods over 
the minimum monthly balance 
method is obtained through the 
advantages of all withdrawals 
through January, February and 
March. Under the _ liberal 
monthly balance method _ this 
account would earn $12.10 as 
against $6.60 on the strictly 
minimum semi-annual balance. 
Deducting Checks From First 

Balance 
Fig. 1 is a simple illustration of the 
effect of deducting checks from the 
first balance. It is seen that the lowest 
balanee oceurring on this account is 
$1000.00, which at four per cent for 
six months earns $20.00 interest. 
Figured on the quarterly basis the in- 
terest is the same. Figured on the liberal 
minimum monthly balance basis the de- 
posit of March 1st would earn interest 
for March and the deposit of May Ist 
would earn interest for May, which 
would increase the cost of this account 
to the bank $3.33. But the item of 
most interest is the result obtained by 


FIGURE 2 


DEPOSITS BALANCE 
1000 

920 

860 

540 

330 

430 

650 

850 


Balance 
80 
60 


100 
220 
200 


Interest at 4% on above account 
Minimum Monthly Balance 


$12.10 


Minimum Semi-Annual Balance 


increases 


Minimum Semi-Annual Balance plus 


Minimum Quarterly Balance 


Minimum Quarterly Balance plus increases 









FIGURE 3 




















DATE 





Jan. 1 Balance 

Jan. 15 120 
Jan. 27 60 

Jan. 30 40 

Feb. 10 70 
Feb. 20 80 

Feb. 23 80 
Mar. 1 40 

Mar. 3 60 
Mar. 22 90 
Mar. 29 : 60 


Minimum Monthly Balance 


Deducting all checks for period 


applying the rule of deducting checks 
from the original balance. Adding to- 
gether the withdrawals of April 3rd 
and June 3rd and deducting them from 
the first balance, there is no balance 
left. This account would draw no in- 
terest at all unless the provision obtained 
allowed interest on subsequent deposits. 
In this case the $400.00 deposit earns 
four months’ interest and the $600.00 
deposit two months, making the interest 
total $9.33. The most liberal method 
allows this depositor $23.33 interest. 
The less liberal method, that of deducting 
all checks from the first balance, allows 
only $9.33 or a variation on this account 
of $14.00. 

Fig. 3 is an illustration of a reason- 
ably active aceount and shows the dif- 
ference in interest cost with various 
methods. 

Fig. 4 shows the account of a real 
saver and what little effect the various 
methods have on his account. The most 
rigorous restriction affects him not at 
all, and this brings clearly to mind the 
fact that the full foree of all these 
restrictions is against the fellow who 
makes the most withdrawals against his 
account. 


Restrictions 


Altogether there is a clear tendency 
on the part of banks to make savings 
accounts “ACCOUNTS FOR SAVERS.” 
Various conditions previously mentioned 
make necessary eliminating as much 
bookkeeping as possible, and the book- 
keeping is greater in the case of with- 
drawals than in the ease of deposits. 
The following are some of the various 
restrictions thrown around withdrawals, 
tending to reduce the use of the savings 
aeecount for checking privileges. 

It is not at all uncommon for banks 
to consider an account a checking 
account where as many as five checks 
are drawn in a month when the account 
therefore would receive no interest. 
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CHECKS DEPOSITS BALANCE 


Interest at 4% on above account 
Minimum Quarterly Balance. ... . 


Deducting all checks by month............ 4.43 


































DATE CHECKS DEPOSITS BALANCE 
480 Jan. 1 Balance 480 
COO Jan. 3 20 500 
540 - = 50 
500 Feb. 2 20 520 
570 Mar. 3 20 540 
490 * Apr. 1° 40 580 
he May 1 20 600 
5s 
2 2 
590 June 1 20 620 
680 Interest at 4% on above account 
620 Minimum Semi-Annual Balance.......... $10.00 
Minimum Semi-Annual Balance plus 
ER ee a rere 11.20 
Se errs $5. 20 Minimum Monthly Balances. ... .. . 11.20 
wee Ss Deducting all checks.......... no difference 
PE ee 3.50 Minimum Quarterly Balance. ...... 10.80 


There are banks that require notice 
where more than $100.00 is withdrawn 


in a week. This restriction is probably 
not so much for the need of information 
as it is to make it awkward to withdraw. 
One restriction that appears pariic- 
ularly logieal is that of allowing with- 
drawals only on the last three days of 
the month. This puts the depositor to 
the necessity of placing only the amount 
on his savings account that he ean leave 
undisturbed. This rule would help the 
balances in the checking department and 
would not interfere in any way with 
the real saver, because there would 
scarcely ever be a time when he could 
not arrange to make an investment or 
a payment on his home fall due at the 
last of the month. As is the ease with 
all rules, it would be proper for the 
bank in extenuating cireumstaneces to 
waive the restriction for a customer. 
Probably the most general restriction 
of all and one of the fairest is that of 
allowing interest only on those balances 
that have remained as long as 90 days. 
No ordinary balance remaining less than 
90 days would pay for its up-keep and 
for the extra time involved in opening 
the account, completing and filing the 
records, as well as the cost of the sta- 
tionery used. Where a bank figures 
interest quarterly and an account is 
opened during the quarter, it would 
receive no interest until the second in- 
terest paying date, when of course in- 
terest would be calculated for four or 
five months as the case might be. 
Anether restriction, the réasonable- 
ness of which some people see clearly 
and others not at all, is that of paying 
no interest on any closed aceount. Some 
contend that it is only proper and right, 
the agreement being that interest be paid 
only on certain dates. Others believe 
that such an account having earned 
certain interest should receive what it has 
earned regardless of when it is closed. 
The latter would seem to be the fairer 








Minimum Quarterly Balance plus increases. 11.20 








FIGURE 4 


























method in view of the fact that all a 
depositor has to do under such cireum- 
stances is to leave a minimum deposit 
until the interest-paying date when he 
can withdraw his account and receive 
all his interest. In this way he gets 
all that is coming to him but has been 
put to an ineonvenience of which he 
does not approve and which he will no 
deubt hold against the bank. 

Another charge against excessive 
withdrawals is what is known as the 
stationery charge, assessed against ac- 
counts closed within 30 or 60 days of 
the time of opening. This rule would 
seem to be particularly necessary in the 
South where the colored population 
seems so prone to have a sudden inspira- 
tion on Saturday to save and an equally 
sudden necessity on Monday or Tuesday 
to withdraw. In all cases where the 
amount of this charge has been reported, 
it is the nominal sum of 25 cents, which 
is not too large to cover the cost of pass 
book, signature and ledger cards. 

In a few eases there are banks paying 
interest only on those aceounts that 
earrv balances of $50.00 or over. This 
is found to be unusual. . Most banks 
ealeulate interest on balances of $5.00 
and over. 

While the keeping of pass books does 
not fall strictly within the scope of this 
article, vet there are one or two things 
in connection with them that are worth 
mentioning. There is a growing 
tendeney to discourage the keeping of 
savings pass books by the bank. Some 
banks go so far as to consider the 
account a’checking account if the pass 
book is left so that a check may be 
drawn and paid. These banks, where 
there is a service charge in the commer- 
cial department, then apply the charge 
to the savings account. 

All these methods and restrictions, as 
indicated, mitigate against those depos- 
itors who use their accounts for check- 

(Continued on page 35) 





CONTROLLING THE BANK’S NEW 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 


Clear definition of the new business manager’s 
functions and the delegation of other powers 
to department heads will avoid confusion 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


First Vice President, Bankers Service Corporation, New York 


ERY much the same situation has 

arisen in American banks that we 
have lately seen in American Army and 
Navy cireles. The Army and Navy are 
hammering out principles for the con- 
trol and co-ordination of a new fighting 
arm—the aeroplane. Just so, American 
banks have been hammering out meth- 
ods of control and co-ordination for a 
comparatively new banking unit—the 
New Business Department. 

It is not hard to carry the analogy 
still further. The aeroplane is primar- 
ily a scouting arm, and so is the new 
business department. The aeroplane 
makes contact over large areas and at 
extreme distances from the main body, 
and so does the new business depart- 
ment. 

The aeroplane is the eyes of the high 
command, and so is, or should be, the 
new business department. The aero- 
plane can make the force behind it 
suddenly, widely and impressively evi- 
dent to whole communities, and so can 
the new business department. It is 
even noteworthy that propaganda in 
the shape of printed matter dropped 
from aeroplanes, was used on both sides 
in the World War. 

By the same token, air service and 
individual aviators sometimes present 
problems in executive control, and so 


do new business departments, and in- 
dividual new business operatives. 


Dual Control of Solicitation 


In a merchandising business, the 
function of sales management calls for 
the highest type of specialized skill, and 
executives of banks are having to de- 
velop more and more of this kind of 
skill as their outside contact men in- 
crease in number and activity. 

Controlling the bank solicitor is a 
particularly ticklish problem because 
he is not offering a standardized, ma- 
chine-made article, but a highly per- 
sonalized, confidential service. His 
bank eannot give him a canned sales 
talk to memorize, nor a sample-kit to 
show, nor a well-tuned demonstrator in 
which to joy-ride his prospect. But 
just the same, the bank executive wants 
to know the things he is saying and the 
people to whom he is saying them, 
wants to encourage him when he does 
the right thing and check him when he 
does the wrong. How ean he do it with- 
out personally accompanying each 
solicitor on each eall? 

Presumably, the bank has one or 
more operating departments whose serv- 
ice the solicitor is offering, and also a 
new business department, or at least a 
new business officer whose special func- 


EXECUTIVE POWER IN BANK 
ADVERTISING 


ie EXECUTIVES would stand behind the advertising of their 
banks as they stand behind other investments, there would be 
fewer advertising losses and greater advertising returns. 


This is generally admitted—and Mr. Knapp next month will 


show how it can be done. 


His article in May will discuss the 


methods by which “the high command” of a financial institu- 
tion can get more force into its advertising plans and more 


profits out of them. 


Previous articles in this series for bank executives have 


covered: 


Bank Executives as New Business Getters 

Directing the Directors in Building Bank Business 
Getting the Stockholders to Solicit New Business 
Applying Salesmanagement to Bank Officers 
Developing Leadership Among the Bank’s Employes 


A few extra copies of THE BANKERS MONTHLY containing 


these articles are still available. 


Complete your file now and 


watch for the articles to come in later issues. 


tion it is to know the sort of men and 
women who should be approached as 
prospective customers and also the gen- 
eral principals of advertising and sell- 
ing service by which they should be 
approached. 

The executive will probably find it 
best to adopt what I may eall the “Dual 
Control System” in connection with 
solicitation personnel. This system may 
be explained thus: 

Soliciting personnel is attached to or 
drawn from operating departments and 
the members of soliciting personnel are 
expected to be governed by heads of 
each department as to the services they 
offer and the operating policies they 
reflect. 

Still, the whole purpose of solicita- 
tion is to unify the impression made for 
the bank or any given prospect. Con- 
sequently, it is recommended that of- 
ficers and employes be trained in solie- 
itation by the new business department 
and that their contact activities be 
governed, through the new business de- 
partment. 

‘This policy requires that there be two 
jurisdictions over new business effort, 
much as there are two jurisdictions in 
the United States Government, the de- 
partment head taking the position of 
the State government, while the new 
business department exercises Federal 
authority. 

A clear definition of the new business 
department’s functions and the assertion 
of the policy that all powers not dele- 
gated to it belong to the department 
heads, will avoid confusion. 

Here are the functions of the new 
business department as outlined in 4 
large middle western trust company: 


Functions of the New Business 
Department 

First, to make recommendations to 
the president on all new business ques 
tions and carry out orders of the pres- 
ident on such questions. 

Second, to advise and work in concert 
with heads of profit making depart- 
ments as to selection of men for new 
business work, training of these men 
and control of their activities outside 
the bank. 


Third, to act in concert with the per- 
sonnel department in connection with 
new business activities of employes e0- 
gaged in clerical and counter work. 

Fourth, to collect from profit-making 
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Executive control through dual management is an aid in keeping tab on new business and the outside solicitor’s activities. 


departments all information about pros- 
pective customers which is needed in 
connection with new business effort, to 
collate this information at a central 
point and to disseminate it throughout 
the bank as required. 


Fifth, to produce all advertising for 
all departments and attend to its pub- 
lication in newspapers, through the 
mails, from the counters, or otherwise. 

Sixth, to prepare prospect lists for 
solicitation, securing names from the 
directors of the bank, the files of the 
profit making departments, the affilia- 
tions of customers and all other sources; 
to see that data on these names is full 
and complete, not only from the stand- 
point of helping the solicitor to make a 
suecessful contact, but from the stand- 
point of knowing in advance that busi- 
ness secured by solicitation will be ac- 
ceptable and profitable. Also to pre- 
pare and maintain mailing lists for use 
in distributing printed matter issued for 
profit-making departments. 


Seventh, to prepare and maintain an 
accurate central information file show- 
ing all necessary data regarding cus- 
tomers of all profit-making depart- 
ments. To operate this file with a view 
to making each customer deal with as 
many departments as possible and in- 
crease his relations with each depart- 
ment to the limit of his particular case. 

Eighth, to publish an officers’ daily 
bulletin for use ‘in disseminating infor- 
mation as above and in the interchange 
of ideas on new business and public re- 
lations generally. 

Ninth, to publish, in concert with the 
personnel department, a weekly bulletin 
for the entire personnel of the bank, 
the purpose of this bulletin being to 


raise morale, to give specialized em- 
ployes a broader view of the whole situ- 
ation and to stimulate new business ef- 
forts by the personnel. 

Tenth, to record the results of new 
business effort by officers, solicitors and 
operating employes and be prepared at 
all times to furnish data on which judg- 
ments as to ability in this connection 
may be based. 

Eleventh, to control necessary me- 
chanical operations in connection with 
advertising, such as illustration, engrav- 
ing, printing, mimeographing, multi- 
graphing, addressographing, ete. 

Twelfth, to control information serv- 
ice throughout the bank, with special 
reference to information for the new 
savings depositor, the woman customer 
and all other customers who need or 
desire it. 

Where the chief executive has a new 
business department, he will probably 
define its functions somewhat along 
lines as laid down above, but where he 
has none he will probably exercise the 
function of manager of such a depart- 
ment in his own proper person. 

Advertising Control 

The preparation of advertising copy 

is a profession in itself, and certainly 


the advertising of a bank ought to be 
professionally done. 


It should be borne in mind that ad- 
vertising is to a certain extent an art, 
and that too much interference with it, 
or indeed too many points of co-opera- 
tion in preparing it, will always have a 
tendeney to weaken it. 

It is only to be expected that a bank’s 
advertising manager will be sure of his 
facts and of the implications of his 


statements. It is only to be expected 
that he will consult operating specialists 
on such points. He should not, how- 
ever, be expected to consult on ques- 
tions of grammar, rhetoric, art and the 
like. 

His individuality as an advertising 
man and the originality which goes with 
it, are his main qualifications for his 
position, and it is a short-sighted policy 
not to take full advantage of them. In 
nearly every case where I have found 
a bank publishing strong advertise- 
ments and developing a continuity of 
advertising impressions, from year to 
year, I have found that an executive is 
taking entire responsibility for its ad- 
vertising copy, as well as for the selec- 
tion of the proper media through which 
this copy is disseminated to the public. 
Such executives expect the advertising 
manager or advertising agency who 
works under them to have complete in- 
formation as to facts and _ policies. 
They rely on the abilities and experi- 
ence of such men or agencies for the 
attractiveness and selling force with 
which these facts and policies are pre- 
sented. 

It is a mistake, in my opinion, to 
departmentalize control over advertis- 
ing, since advertising is peculiarly a 
whole-bank matter and its ultimate ef- 
ficiency rests on its broad institutional 
character, the clearness and steadiness 
of its objectives, and the continuity with 
which it “carries on” from year to year 

If advertising plans for the various 
departments of a bank are controlled 
independently of each other, they will 
overlap in some cases and leave un- 
covered fields in others. The oppor- 

(Continued on page 37) 





FOR SALE—A $5.00 ACCOUNT 
FOR “WHAT HAVE YOU?” 


Should bankers “buy” new business or secure 
it by straightforward “sales” methods?—The 
need for definite action once and for all 


By GEORGE WOODRUFF 


Vice-Chairman, National Bank of the Republic, Chicago 


EARLY every cartoonist, vaude- 
ville jokesmith, column conductor 
and “funny paper” has, at one time or 
another, parodied the well-known classi- 
fied advertisement which, after listing a 
great variety of articles which the ad- 
vertiser is willing to exchange in whole 
or in part for any of another list of 
articles, ends its appeal with the clas- 
sical invitation: “ or what have 
you?” 
We laugh at the quaintness of these 
advertisements, yet what would we, as 


bankers, think of the following— 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—A $5.00 de- 
posit in some bank in exchange for a savings 
bank book and a canary, gold fish in bowl, 
crystal radio set, blueberry pie, 8-day clock, 
baseball and bat, Boy Scout signal flag, pocket 
camera, fountain pen, writing paper, vanity 
case, pearl-handled knife, flashlight, vacuum 
bottle, French briar pipe, raffle chance, auto- 
mobile spot-light, phonograph record, circus 
tickets, leather wallet, or. what have you? 

John Worthnothing Smith 


The above advertisement has not, as 
made its appearance but some 


yet, 
bargain-hunting soul desirous of ex- 
changing his or her $5.00 for a savings 
account and a bonus in merchandise 
should be able to advertise in this way 
without shocking anybody. For, let it 
here be said, all of the articles listed 
above have been given away in recent 
years in connection with savings ac- 
counts by the banks of this great coun- 
try. Indeed, about the only step that 
banks have failed to take in the mad 
rush for business is to devote a section 
of their lobbies to the display of a wide 
variety of premiums which may be se- 
cured in consideration of the opening 
of an account. 

A man who specializes in securing 
“new business’ for banks made the 
statement a short while ago that over 
118 different articles have been given 
away by banks in this country during 
the past five years as inducements for 
the opening of savings accounts. 
These articles have ranged all the way 
from hat brushes to aluminum coffee 
pots and have varied, in the way of 
initial deposit required, from 50 cents, 
in the case of the blueberry pies, to 
$10.00 in the ease of the pocket cameras. 

An illustration of what this policy 
leads to is found in the ease of a boy 
living in a city that boasts of ten banks, 
all whom have used the “premium” idea 
to secure new business. 

This boy, who at least is willing to 
be perfectly frank about it, stated a 
while ago that with a capital of $5.00 
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he had seeured from the banks of his 
city the following articles: a eatcher’s 
mitt; a pair of roller skates; a foun- 
tain pen; an American flag; a juvenile 
camera; a vacuum jug for keeping 
liquids hot or cold; a steel fishing rod; 
a erystal radio set; an electric flash- 
light and a silver pencil. He did it, 
of course, simply by using his $5.00 to 
open savings accounts in the banks of 
the city, closing them as soon as he 
could under the rules,- and then using 
the same $5.00 to open a new account 
and secure a new “premium.” All told, 
he believes that he secured at least 
$20.00 worth of goods for his $5.00, 
to say nothing of the interest he made 
on his “investment.” 


Now what, do you suppose, is the 
effect of such a system upon that boy? 
Does it tend to make him respect the 
banks? Not at all. Does it help to 
make him thrifty? Hardly. Does it 
encourage honesty and square dealing? 


HIS is the second of an im- 
portant series of articles on 
“Banking Abuses” which Mr. 
Woodruff is writing for THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY. 


His first article last month 
discussed the subject, “Should 
Banks be the ‘Goats’ of ‘Charity’ 
Advertising?” and the editor 
asked Mr. Woodruff to show 
him the letters of comment he 
received from banker readers. 


There were many interesting 
discussions, but throughout the 
letters was found almost a 100 
per cent vote of approval for the 
ideas expressed by the writer 
showing that “charity” adver- 
tising is a drain on bank profits. 


Constructive results can al- 
ready be traced to Mr. Wood- 
ruff’s recommendations. In one 
case a banker in a middle west- 
ern city reported that, upon 
reading the article, he called to- 
gether the rest of the bankers 
of his city, and they adopted the 
plan used by St. Paul banks to 
discourage worthless advertis- 
ing and the efforts of advertis- 
ing solicitors to make the banks 
the “goats.” 


Many additiona! copies of the 
March issue have been secured 
by bank executives in different 
cities to place the article per- 
sonally before other local bank- 
ers in their efforts to bring 
about action in eliminating this 
banking abuse. 


Well, not exactly. And yet, basically, 
who is at fault—the banks that make 
such a thing possible or the boy who 
takes advantage of their offers? 

Years ago newspapers and magazines, 
in order to secure new subscribers, went 
literally crazy over this premium idea. 
They even issued large catalogues listing 
the articles they were willing to give in 
exchange for subscriptions. Some, it 
is true, still follow this policy. Most 
of the magazines, however, found that 
subseriptions secured in this way were 
worth practically nothing from an ad- 
vertising standpoint. That is to say, 
the people who were thus “bribed” into 
taking the magazines were not respon- 
sive to the advertisers. Consequently 
such publications failed to secure re 
sults for their advertising clientele. 
The upshot of it all was that the big 
national advertisers were unwilling to 
take space in publications whose cir- 
culations had been built up by means of 
premium offers. The real producers 
carefully avoided giving away “premi- 
ums” with subseriptions. They found 
that it did not pay to do so. Today, 
as a result, nearly all of the magazines 
of large circulation pride themselves 
upon the fact that their circulation has 
been obtained without making offers of 
this kind. 

Merchandisers have had the same ex- 
perience. So have manufacturers. It 
is unnecessary to go back many years 
to recall the time when nearly all soap 
manufacturers gave away valuable mer- 
chandise in exchange for soap wrap- 
pers. And it is just as easy to remem- 
ber the day when “trading stamps” of 
one kind or another were given out by 
nearly all stores. 

Some merchants and manufacturers 
still pursue this policy but taken as 4 
whole, it is a relic of the past. More 
and more each year, reputable mer- 
chants and manufacturers are getting 
away from the policy of securing busi- 
ness by means of such inducements. 
They have found that the same amount 
of money, if expended in legimate ad- 
vertising, will secure just as much busi- 
ness and a more desirable kind of 
business. 

This being true, doesn’t it seem 4 
pity that banks should adopt the short- 
sighted policy of encouraging new busi- 
ness by methods that are rapidly being 
disearded by their bretheren in the mer- 
chandising and manufacturing fields? 
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Recently, I had occasion to discuss 
this matter with bankers from every 
section of the country and—almost 
without exception—they deplored the 
fact that “premiums” were gaining such 
a foothold in bank promotion work. 
One and all they agreed that something 
should be done about it. 

“The trouble,” as one banker pointed 
out, “lies in the fact that some one 
bank, wishing to increase its deposits, 
offers a premium for new accounts. 
Then—not to be outdone—every other 
bank falls in line. 

“The situation reminds me of the story 
of the Swedish peddler. This fellow, 
it seems, could speak but little English 
and that quite brokenly. So—in order 
to get his wares before the townspeople 
—he would follow in the wake of an 
Italian peddler, who was calling: 
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‘Apples, bananas, 


potatoes’ 
fast as he did so, the Swede, following 


and, as 


a few paces behind, would yell: ‘Yust 
the same, yust the same, yust the same’.” 

That is it in a nutshell. One bank, 
trying to steal a march on its competi- 
tor, will decide to give away pocket- 
knives. 

Then, not wishing to be outdone, the 
other bank will do “Yust the same.” 
Nor does it end here. For, in a great 
majority of cases, the second bank not 
only does “Yust the same” but “Yust 
a liddle bit better.’ Result: a great 
deal of unprofitable new business for 
both banks at a vast expenditure of 
money. 

Without a doubt the bankers of this 
country have reached a point where 
they must face this “premium” problem 
fairly and squarely. They must decide 
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onee and for all whether new business 
is to be “bought” by means of such offers 
or is to be secured by straightforward 
“sales” methods. 

Probably the best way in which this 
ean be done is by means of local bank- 
ers’ agreements. In some cases these 
ean be reached through the Clearing 
House but, when this is impossible, a 
“gentlemen’s agreement” can be made 
whereby all of the banks agree to dis- 
pense with premium offers. 

In some cities agreements of this kind 
are in force at the present time. and, in 
almost every case, they have worked out 
well. Not only has the banking busi- 
ness of the community exhibited a satis- 
factory growth following such agree- 
ments but the banks have also gained 
a prestige and respect which they did 
not — enjoy. 


WHEN THE BANKER MAKES LOANS 
ON FARM PROPERTY 


The factors to be considered and safe- 


guards to be taken to assure proper farm 
operation and repayment from income 






N making agricultural loans the loan- 

ing officer must have in mind cer- 
tain fundamental considerations. Prin- 
cipal among these are—that the loan 
is made to be paid and that income 
from the property loaned upon is the 
source from which repayment may be 
expected. 

Careful distinction must be made be- 
tween capital loans, purchase and re- 
funding loans, and loans for operating 
costs. 

Capital loans and purchase and re- 
funding loans must await the repay- 
ment of loans for operating costs. A 
farm, like any other business, returns 
no net income available for retirement 
of indebtedness, until it is a going 
concern; that is, until is reaches its 
maximum of production. There is a 
period in the history of every business 
enterprise when its earnings will not 
meet its annual charges. Labor ex- 
pense and capital invested during this 
period will appear as a further capital 
investment in the property until such 
time as the original value meets up 
with the potential or prospective value 
of the property. A loan made on this 
type of security is likely to give trouble. 

Land is a commodity, more or less 
freely bought and sold, much after the 
fashion that stocks and bonds are sold 
on the exchange, the price varying up 
and down with the fluctuations of earn- 
ings over good and bad periods. Sales 
value, therefore, of itself, is a danger- 





By A. W. HENDRICK 


Manager, Real Estate Loan Dep’t, Bank of Italy, and Vice-President, California Joint Stock Land Bank 


ous basis of loan valuation. 

Farming is a business accompanied by 
extremes of risk. The farmer’s costs 
are all made before his income is known. 
His product is a more or less perishable 
commodity. It must be harvested when 
ripe and sold before spoiled. Live- 
stock must go to market when ready 
or profit disappears. Fruits and vege- 
tables must be marketed within a short 
space, practically immediately after a 
harvest. Under our present marketing 
organizations middlemen intervene be- 
tween the consumer and the producer, 
absorbing a varying share of his profits. 

Supply and demand in farm pro- 
duets show little elasticity. There is 
no method of increasing or decreasing 
supply within a short period. Many of 
the risks of the farming industry are 
beyond the control of the farmer him- 
self, such as weather changes which may 
destroy his crop, and pests and diseases 
which appear suddenly. Marketing is 
uncertain under present conditions and 
subject to manipulation from without. 
Taxes and assessments are imposed 
sometimes to the farmer’s detriment and 
without his consent. 

There are three steps in making an 
agricultural loan. 

The Application. 

The Appraisal. 

The Loan to be made. 

THE APPLICATION 

The application is the borrower’s 

statement of the security, its physical 





condition and its earning power, and 
should be elaborate enough in detail to 
make it possible to visualize the prop- 
erty. It should give the legal descrip- 
tion, its location as to transportation, 
schools and churches, post office and 
roads. It should show the quality and 
character of the soil, the topography of 
the land and its cropping plan by acres. 
If there are trees or vines, it should 
show the varieties and the acreage in 
each class. It should contain an aceu- 
rate statement of the farmer’s actual 
gross income, which he should be ready 
to verify by such evidence as the ap- 
praiser demands, and a correct state- 
ment of the annual charges, such as 
taxes, irrigation costs, ete. 

Upon his application the farmer 
should show his actual financial condi- 
tion, what his assets consist of, and his 
liabilities in detail. 

The application should contain per- 
sonal information of the borrower and 
his family, how many are dependent 
upon him, how much of the labor on his 
farm is supplied by himself and family. 

With this information before the 
loaning officer, he will decide whether 
he is interested in making further in- 
vestigation of the loan. If he so de- 
cides, he submits the application to the 
bank’s appraiser. 

THE APPRAISAL 

In the larger banks the appraiser is 
a specially trained man. In the West- — 
(Continued on page 88) 


INCREASING BANK PROFITS ON 
THE BOND ACCOUNT 


Tendency toward development of bond departments 
and even syndicate participation requires better under- 
standing of basic principles to assure good judgment 


IFTEEN or even ten years ago, the 

commercial bank that did not have 
a bond account was the rule rather 
than the exception. This was true par- 
ticularly in the great agricultural areas 
of the Middle West and Northwest. 
Conversation with banker, as a matter 
of fact, many times showed that he took 
a certain pride in that state of affairs, 
pointing to his confidence in his own 
community and regarding his stock of 
local first and chattel mortgages as 
evidence of loyalty to a trust. 

Throughout the agricultural states 
one might have found hundreds of 
banks whose policies and transactions, 
regardless of the character of the chart- 
ers, conformed more nearly to the opera- 
tions and practices of a private bank 
than they did to “state” or “national” 
banks in the scope of business open to 
them. 

Very few of these banks would even 
have given consideration to purchasing 
bonds secured by first class industries 
or public utilities, no matter how good 
the security or how attractive the rate 
of return. Argument for such an in- 
vestment policy of diversification for a 
part of the bank’s funds would only 
have brought to the surface evidence of 
a commendable but, perhaps, an over- 
developed local pride and loyalty to the 
home : community. 

Today, a great number of those same 
banks have liberal holdings of bonds 
secured by public utilities, industries, 
railroads, foreign government and states 
and cities. Many of them, even in 
small rural cities, are giving serious 
consideration to starting bond depart- 
ments and in some cases applying for 
syndicate participation despite the fact 
that the majority do not have sufficient 
distribution to warrant such a course. 

A great many of the arguments for 
this change in point of view were just 
as sound 10 years ago as they are today. 
But the reasons were not so apparent. 
We needed a war and a post-war de- 
pression to demonstrate the folly of 
putting only local eggs in the bank’s 
basket. An increasingly larger number 
of bankers today are willing to acknowl- 
edge that, before the war, they were 
not conducting a banking business, as 
they now regard it, but were acting in 
the capacity of a broker for local loans. 
Their banking policy conformed to 
Andrew Carnegie’s advice to “Put all 
vour eggs in one basket, and then watch 
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By C. W. SILLS 


Vice-President, Halsey Stuart & Company, Inc. 


the basket.” When their assets became 
frozen, when there was nothing that 
could be discounted—no bonds upon 
which ready cash could be obtained— 
they watched and watched and watched, 
and many an entire basket spoiled de- 
spite the most arduous watching. 

When hundreds of banks found them- 
selves tied hand and foot, suffering 
from frozen credits to which most banks 
fell victims in varying degrees, it was 
not hard to understand the wisdom and 
appreciate the foresight of those banks 
which had purchased the right kind of 
bonds with a part of their funds and 
had readily disposed of them to put 
ready cash in the till. Banks that had 
even gone through the 1907 panic came 
to appreciate for the first time the value 
of an investment policy for bank funds 
that made provision for a bond account. 

Since the war, too, other important 
factors have tended to direct the atten- 
tion of the commercial banks in the 
direction of bond investment. Promi- 
nent among these, two are outstanding. 

First, following the war, the rapid 
development of both joint stock and 
federal farm loan banks gave an outlet 
for no small amount of this paper that 
formerly had been absorbed by local 
institutions. Insurance companies, too, 
who had been large purchasers for some 


i pee accompanying article 
is the first of a series by 
Mr. Sills which will discuss 
some of the more important 
factors to be considered by 
bankers in setting up and 
administering a bond account. 


Other articles in the series 
will relate specifically to the 
character and requirements of 
a sound investment policy for 
a commercial bank; the fac- 
tors of safety, marketability, 
diversification and income 
and how they should be con- 
sidered; the secondary reserve 
and the proportion of funds 
to be set aside for this pur- 
pose; and the proper selec- 
tion of bonds for maintain- 
ing a secondary reserve and 
securing full investment 
value. 


time, entered the farm mortgage field 
more aggressively. During last year 
one insurance company is known to 
have invested in excess of $5,000,000 
in farm mortgages in a comparatively 
restricted area in Northern Illinois. 

Thus, in many districts, there no 
longer is the same demand for a great 
part of bank funds that previously, 
because of a combination of practice 
and loyalty to the local community, 
found its way into the cream of this 
class of paper. After a bank has pro- 
vided for the present day demands of 
a meritorious character, an effort should 
be made to seek out obligations of in- 
dustrial, federal, joint stock, municipal 
and public utility organizations outside 
the community that will provide in- 
vestment qualities and rates of return 
rendered necessary by the requirements 
of the institution. 

Secondly, almost overnight, we 
changed from a debtor to a creditor 
nation with so great a surplus of gold 
in the United States as actually to pre- 
sent a menace to conservative and un- 
inflated conduct of business. While 
this surplus was by no means evenly 
distributed, yet banks here and there 
in those districts that had suffered most 
during the post-war depression began 
to find that they had a greater surplus 
than ever before of funds for invest- 
ment, for which there was no healthy 
local demand. Guided by their own 
judgment or the advice of bond houses 
or correspondents in the larger centers, 
many of these institutions for the first 
time set up bond accounts for such sur- 
plus funds. 

In its larger aspects, our gold surplus 
attendant upon our conversion from 4 
debtor to a creditor nation has resulted 
in significant changes in bond holdings 
As a debtor nation before the war, 4 
great many of our best securities were 
forced to find a market outside the 
country. During the war period, for 
eign bond holders eashed in their bonds, 
just as banks should be able to do when 
ready cash is needed. 

In the next few years, in the new role 
of creditor nation, we will have to a& 
sume the responsibility of finding 4 
place in such bond accounts as can a& 
sume the risk for at least limited 
amounts of the better obligations of 
foreign governments and corporate el 
terprises. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Figs. | and II provide graphic records of the sales of a manufacturing concern. 
As described in the accompanying article, these charts aid business executives and bankers in determining the sales trends, etc., and in bringing 
about better cperating and financial management. 


CHARTS THAT AID THE BANKER 


Fig. I11 shows accounts payable, and Fig. IV, notes receivable. 





TO SIZE UP BORROWERS 


Bankers are urging customers to keep graphic 
records of their business in order to make possi- 






OLLOWING upon the depression 

of 1921 bankers became closer to 
their clients than perhaps at any other 
time in their .relationship. Together 
they were compelled to work out the 
trying situations in which inflated in- 
ventories, falling prices, and reduced 
consumption found the merchants. As 
a result the old attitude of distrust, 
toward the banker upon the part of 
misinformed merchants and manufae- 
turers, on the one hand, and aloofness 
upon the part of the banker, on the 
other, were forgotten, and they became 
fused in their relationship in a new 
spirit of co-operation. 


Today, the relation between the banker 
and his customers is not unlike that of 
4 competent physician and a wise pa- 
tient. Depositors have come to have 


implicit faith ip their banker, and that 
he may better help them, have come to 


confide in him all their financial prob- 
lems. 


In return, merchants have come 








ble more effective operating and financial control 


By MAHLON D. MILLER 


New Business Manager, Lake Shore Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


to know and appreciate the warmth, 
candor, and sympathetie co-operation 
of bankers, who, with this new trust, 
have been able to bring about a sound 
financial readjustment. 


One of the things the banker and his 
customers learned, in going together 
through this period of transition, was 
the need for scientific management in 
business. In assisting depositors to out- 
line their financial programme, bankers 
learned that there were successful for- 
mulae which could be applied to busi- 
ness. The reactions resulting from the 
application of given formulae or rules, 
it was found, produced much the same 
results a chemist would get in working 
in a laboratory. Given certain condi- 
tions, the application of practical 
known regulations to business problems 
resulted in profitable operation. 

One gets out of business what one 
puts into it. In order to get at a sue- 
cessful business formula bankers 


learned that business operations had to 
be broken up into units and studied 
separately. The findings proved to the 
banker’s conclusion that the terms Salés 
Administrative and General Expense 
were only useful when analyzed in small 
units, and each item of expense com- 
pared with the standard set in the com- 
posite yardstick of the industry of 
which it forms a part. 

As a means of determining and vis- 
ualizing the efficiency of an enterprise, 
to those in charge of its management, 
the bankers suggested closer co-opera- 
tion with industrial engineers, in mak- 
ing appraisals of inventories, and they 
encouraged the use of graphic charts 
as a means of assisting business man- 
agers in attaining more adequate busi- 
ness control. 


By the use of graphs, forming com- 
posite pictures of the progress of an 
enterprise, executives can demonstrate 
satisfaction of all 


to the interested 
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Fig. V. This chart shows the record of shipments and orders of a small manufacturing con- 
cern over a five year period, and gives a vivid picture of fluctuations in the business. 


parties the exact condition of a business. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
outline the usefulness of graphie charts 
in business as an aid to the financial 
programme. 

The construction of graphs calls for 
facts and figures. Bankers have urged 
their depositors to keep more adequate 
records of sales, receivables, payables, 
and itimized of production in 
order that, week by week, and month by 
month, the relation of all the divisions 
of the may be interpreted 
through comparison, and the conclusions 
have made possible more effective oper- 


costs 


business 


ating and financial control. 

In order to realize the most from an 
enterprise bankers found that objec- 
tives, or estimated budgets must be set 
up as a basis of operation for every 
department of the business. An esti- 
mate of net sales for the year, cost of 
sales, yearly inventory requirements, of 
working capital needs, and administra- 
tive expense must be worked out in 
advance, with sufficient elasticity of op- 
eration, to insure that all functions of 
the business are co-ordinated toward 
efficient business control. 


Let us take first the question of sales. 

Suppose a sales executive is to sell 
a specified volume of goods each month. 
and has a limited amount of money 
budgeted to accomplish his purpose? 
As he progresses with his sales cam- 
paign he leaves behind him a sales 
record in dollars, representing a given 
volume of goods sold. In order to 
know what course to pursue he must 
be informed daily as to the progress 
he is making. 

Fig. I shows a graphic interpretation 
of the daily average sales of a manufac- 
turing concern. Business was taken 
covering a ten day period, and the 
eurve plotted by dividing through by 
ten, establishing the points as orders 
came in. This gave the executive his 
daily average record, and aided him in 


his selling operations. It showed the 
sales manager that there was a fall off 
in orders between the first and the tenth 
of the month. Visualizing this graph- 
ically, it brought home to him the need 


* * 


for stimulating his ~ sales operations 
around the first of the month, and, to 
do this, he sent out sales letters whieh 
proved effective in realizing his sales 
quota. 

It is interesting to note, also, that 
the letters, when sent out at this time, 
produced the most satisfactory results, 
At the bottom of Fig. I will be found 
the letters C. L. or cireular letters. A 
graphie study of results attained over 
a period of years showed the executive 
of this company that it paid him only 
to send out his letters beginning about 
August of each year, and continuing 
through the year until the following 
March. 

In studying the same chart for the 
whole year 1923, it will be noted that 
in four instances during the period 
sales jumped considerably above normal, 
and made that a specially profitable 
vear in the companys’ operations. 

Let us assume that the sales manager 
wishes to know the trend of his average 
monthly sales over a period of, say, 
six years. To do this he totals his sales for 
the twelve month period, from January 

(Continued on page 5°) 
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MAKING FRIENDS OF YOUR 
LOCAL INDUSTRIES 


How a small town bank 


stimulates com- 


munity interest and pride in local manufac- 
turers by lobby displays of their products 


its industries 
and products has been developed by The 
First National Bank of Brockwayville, 
Pa. Each week since January 14, the 
bank has arranged a lobby display of 
local products, devoting one week to 
each industry, and has attracted hun- 
dreds of visitors to the bank to see the 
display weekly. 

“We have about ten industries in our 
town which manufacture many and 
varied products,” said W. H. Mayes, 
eashier of the bank, in explaining the 
method adopted to win the co-operation 
of the industrial firms. “I made a per- 
sonal eall to the offices of the managers 
of each industrial house and discussed 
my plan with them, telling them how we 
could advertise their goods at home and 
show Brockwayville people in a very 
concrete fashion just what is being 
produced within the limits of the town. 
None refused to help, and we planned 
to display all their products. We had 
some difficulty in arranging to display 
the products of an ice cream factory 
and creamery, but it was finally over- 
come through the use of ice boxes. 


“Kven the town printer and motion 
picture house joined in advertising our 
displays, and, incidentally, our bank. 
All this was without cost to us. 


Fi gs method of advertising 
the bank, town’s 


Each week the local paper carried an 
article about the exhibit on its front page. 
The first article, for instance, told about 
Nels Youngdahl & Sons who make coal 
picks, augers, wedges, neck 
yokes, double and single trees, axles, ete. 
‘Industrial Brockwayville’ pro- 
claimed on a movie slide, and the movie 
proprietor insisted that his patrons 
visit the bank. 

“The first exhibit was opened the day 
the town paper describing it was 
published. Each week thereafter, the 
same procedure was used, each display 
opening on the day the paper announced 
it. Interest in some of the exhibits 
forced us to keep them for two weeks. 
Displays of macaroni and its process of 
manufacture, automobile batteries, 
wrought iron pieces, taxidermist ar 
ticles, creamery products, and printing 
products, served as adequate proof of 
the town’s versatility.” 

The displays gave the executives of 
the bank subject for conversation with 
every visitor, Mr. Mayes explained, and 
it was an easy matter to turn the line 
of discussion to banking. All visitors 
were asked to come to the bank fre 
quently and to make use of its rating 
books and other services. The good will 
value of the idea was inestimable and 
much of the benefit was more direct. 
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Gri . 
and @ Sixth National Bank 
Sixth Street at Grand Avenue 


This effective series of broadsides, in color, helped to arouse public interest in the opening of the new Grand and Sixth National Bank 
Milwaukee, as related in the article below. 


THE PUBLIC “TAKES A STEP IN 
THE RIGHT DIRECTION” 


How a broad publicity campaign preceded the 
opening day occasion and advertised Milwau- 
kee’s new “Little bank around the corner” 


By NICHOLAS RENDENBACH 


Cashier, Grand and Sixth National Bank, Milwaukee 


HE three or four thousand people 

who visited the Grand and Sixth 
National Bank of Milwaukee on its re- 
tent opening day had no notion of the 
broad publicity campaign which had 
heen worked out carefully to get them 
to “take a step in the right direction,” 
but the attendance testified to the sue- 
tess of the efforts which had been made 
‘0 announce the opening of a new bank 
in a city in which there already were 
33 banks. 

The problem was more difficult be- 
cause the new bank. was to be a new 
institution in the downtown district, 
Where it would require either a sizeable 
event or a well-planned program to 


divert the attention of the banking pub- 
lie from its accustomed channels and 
direct its footsteps to our “little bank 
around the corner.” 

This is how it was done. 

Months before the new bank was 
opened .to the public, plans for publie- 
ity were being formulated. In planning 
the physical arrangement of the lobby, 
provision was made for a display win- 
dow, well lighted and neatly finished in 
walnut to harmonize with what little 
woodwork was used in the bank. Dur- 
ing remodeling operations a large sign 
was displayed in the windows of the 
bank announcing that this was to be 
the location of the new Grand and 


Sixth National Bank. The bank is 
located on the Sixth Street side of the 
Carpenter Building which was _ recently 
erected at Sixth Street and Grand 
Avenue. The corner store of the build- 
ing remained unrented for some time 
and as the bank neared completion an 
illuminated and moving sign was placed 
in the window on the Grand Avenue 
side of this store announcing the open- 
ing of the new institution and deserib- 
ing its eomplete service. Later the 
name of the bank, with arrows pointing 
to the entrance, was painted in two or 
three places on the windows of this 
store and in the lobby of the building. 
An illuminated glass sign has now been 
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A car card used by the Grand and Sixth 

National Bank, Milwaukee, in advance of its 

“‘Grand Opening.”’ The ‘‘Step in the right di- 

rection’’ idea, shown here, was used through- 
out all of its advertising. 


placed in the lobby to inform people 
that they may reach the bank through 
the Grand Avenue entrance as well as 
the Sixth Street side. These may seem 
rather obvious points but no one likes 
to think of losing a potential customer 
beeause he can not find the bank when 
he is actually looking for it. 

In buying stationery and supplies, it 
costs no more to have them pleasing to 
the customer’s eye. Where cuts are 
used, they should be good ones. <A 
standard signature should be adopted 
and used wherever possible on the 
bank’s stationery and in its publicity. 


In a small bank especially where ad- 
vertising must perforce be done on a 
limited seale, the cumulative effect of 
the repetition of a standard signature 
or trademark is most desirable. We 
used our standard signature on our 
check book and pass book covers, which, 
by the way, are uniform in style. 

There’s another thing it is well to 
start in advance, and that is the collec- 
tion of photographs of the new officers 
and directors, and to be sure to have 
enough prints to supply the publica- 
tions which are likely to use them in 
connection with publicity stories. 

In announcing our formal opening, 
we realized we could not talk about size 
—nor was our location more convenient 
than those of several of the older down- 
town banks. We did not have a build- 
ing of our own to play up. Our prob- 
lem was purely one of getting attention, 
and our campaign was planned with 
this in mind. 

The keynote of our campaign was 
the slogan “Take a step in the right 
direction.” It so happened that a new 
synchronized traffie regulation system 
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was to be put in operation within a few 
days of the bank’s opening, and this 
fact was capitalized in a series of three 


broadsides which were distributed 
through the business and residence dis. 
tricts comprising the bank’s logical 
territory. 

The first of the series, entitled “Wateh 
Your Step,” was distributed four days 
before the opening. It contained no 


Open Your Account 
« Today at 
* Step Milwaukee's Newest Bank 








A second car card used in connection with the 
advertising campaign. This card was used af- 
ter the “‘“Grand Opening.”’ 


clue to the identity of the bank, atten- 
tion being called merely to the location. 
On the left inside page appeared an 
unusually good aerial view of the down 
(Continued on page 38) 


A TELLER’S ANSWER ON HOW TO 
KNOW BANK CROOKS 


In order to identify strangers one banker makes 
it a point to 
start 








HE other day a man came to my 

window in the bank and asked, 
“How do bankers know crooks?” It 
is a question frequently asked, and it 
is difficult to say just what the tell tale 
feature is. 

I would first say it is our business 
to be on the alert and know them. A 
crook aims to insure confidence so one 
will grant small accommodations or 
digress a little from good business rules. 
There are different ways to accomplish 
this. Some do it by hard luck tales, 
others by calm and apparent frankness. 
Others do it by cold deceit. 

Recently a strange young man came 
in as we were closing. He wanted to 
draw a check on his “home town” bank. 
He also wanted to know how long it 
would take to hear from the bank so 
he could begin to draw money on it. I 
told him it would take four or five 
days. He deposited his check for $100. 
The deposit slip was marked “For eol- 
lection.” The stranger went out, wrote 
small checks and beat it out of town that 
evening. The checks were accepted by 
the clerks in stores for he: showed his 
deposit slip: When asked if they didn’t 
see “For collection” on the slip they 
would say “No.” 
held the slip up for them to see, covering 


They remembered he - 


people before 


size up 


to transact business 


By OLAF BAKER 


First National Bank, Miami, Florida 


the collection mark. In a few days the 
check was returned from the “home 
town” bank with the advice that he had 
no account with them. 

There are some who will come into 
the bank, make out their deposit slips, 
lay down the money and hardly have 
time to wait for you to count the 
money. I always count and check. 
Sometimes I find they have forgotten 
some of the silver: 

Bankers have the habit of looking 
people squarely in the eye. The eye 
reveals so much of the human soul. But 
people that are dishonest steel them- 
selves to hide their feelings. It is when 
we see some one with a hard trained 
look that we are on our guard. We know 
they are trying’ to conceal something. 
True, they can train themselves to act 
calm and_ self-possessed. They can 
succeed in controlling their muscles but 
their eyes reflect or mirror the inner 
consciousness of their mind. The banker 
trains himself to learn to read people 
easily and accurately. Before a cus- 
tomer tells us we often know whether 
he wants to make a deposit or borrow 
money. They just radiate their good or 
bad fortune. Men involuntarily reflect 


activities, strains, resistings and tensions 
which they feel in their body. 


they 


at the window 





For the purpose of identification | 
glance at customers as they come in 
to see if they are strangers. If I didn't 
notice them until they were at my 
window transacting business, my mind 
wouldn’t be clear for a definite impres- 
sion. One forms the habit until a man’s 
features and appearance are impressed 
on his mind in such a definite and 
accurate way that he can _ identify 
them. At first it takes longer but with 
practice it is done almost without think- 
ing. 

The necessity of being able to identify 
people was impressed upon me when 
our town awoke one morning to find 
it was a part of the greatest lead and 
zine district in the country. People 
came from all directions and for all 
purposes. In the mad rush there came 
people who were not in search of work 
or mines but were in search of the fello¥ 
that was too busy to watch his ow 
interests carefully, thus a likely victim 
for the crook. Forgery became commot. 


Bank clerks easily detect a forged 
signature. So many have been caught 


in this district that it has lessened that 
trouble. Bank clerks know a man’ 
signature just as people know eath 
others faces. Some say, “Oh, but that 
is different. People have personality, 
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put signatures haven't.” To most people 
it is different because they see you and 
look into your face often while they 
rarely see your writing, but the bank 
derk is more familar with the signature 
than the face for he sees it much more 
often. He lives with signatures and they 
tell him to pay this and that as definitely 
as if a person were there speaking to 
him. 

The man that is a crook seeks to 
conceal the intensity of his desire to 
get the coveted object. Money being his 
object I frequently test him by making 
him forget his surroundings for the 
moment. To do this I begin counting 
money while waiting on him. In the 
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midst of my counting I suddenly look 


up. If he is a erook he will be looking 
at the money with a desperate anxiety. 
He is caught off his guard. The intense 
desire to get hold of the money shows 
in all his features. As he sees my 
attention reverted to him, he seeks 
immediately to reeover himself. It is 
too late. The sight of the money and 
the desire for it, brings about a nervous 
excitation which he involuntary reflects. 

A erook plans every detail of his 
venture. He not only knows what he 
is going to do but he knows the general 
habits of the bank clerks. He knows 
you, your business and the time when 
there are the least number of people in 





the bank. But you don’t know him. 

One day last Fall a bank robbery 
was apparently averted by closely ob- 
serving some strangers in our city. As 
the bank force returned to their work 
at the noon hour a man was leaning or 
half sitting on the outside of one of the 
bank windows near the side door. 

Many men stop in this way for a chat 
or to wait for some one. This fellow 
didn’t seem to be waiting for any one 
or to be interested in the happenings 
of the street. To the passer-by he was 
one of the many that park there, but 
one man suspected him. He in turn 
suspected that the man knew. One look 

(Continued on page 40) 


RELIEVING COMMERCIAL BANKS. 
OF SMALL LOAN PROBLEMS 


By specializing in personal loans the Morris Plan 
banks have developed effective methods for 


ANKING with character as collat- 
eral is selling itself to bankers. 
Not that banks are making personal 
loans generally, but they are recogniz- 
ing that there is a time and place for 
such a practice. The success of the 
Morris Plan Banks, which, in a way, 
are a department of banks that do not 
specialize in the practices of loaning on 
character under their own roof, is one 
of the outstanding causes of this ree- 
ognition. 

“Nearly 15 per cent of the applicants 
who come to Morris Plan Banks for 
loans,” says Robert B. Umberger, vice 
president and cashier of the Chicago 
Morris Plan Bank, “are sent by officers 
of other banks who realize that the 
applicants are fundamentally worthy 
and have good cause, whose bank’s 
‘plan’ does not include loaning on char- 
acter alone, but who are glad of the 
opportunity to have some place to re- 
fer the applicant.” 

The Morris Plan has been in opera- 
tion 15 years, and there are now 98 
banks operating under it as separate 
entities. These banks have a combined 
paid-in capital of $14,275,525 and have 
made loans aggregating $591,043,472 to 
over 3,062,559 people. The average 
loan has been approximately $190. At 
the Chieago bank, which extends loans 
of slightly less than $500,000 a month 
through its personal banking system, 
the loss sustained is only slightly over 
one fifth of one per cent. Ten per cent 
of its borrowers usually on account of 
unforseen contingencies become delin- 
quent in their payments, and 30 per 
tent of the loans are re-loans. These 
figures tell much of the bank’s story, 
but the real romance of personal bank- 








appraising the character of small borrowers 


By J. F. LAWLER 


ing is hidden behind them. 

The difference between the Morris 
Plan loaning procedure and the common 
method of loan extension by banks is 
that Morris Plan bank officers are in- 
clined to say “yes” right off to the ap- 
plicant and then try to prove the ease, 
whereas banks ordinarily are inclined 
to say “no” first and “yes” later and 
more hesitantly. Bankers and business 
men oftentimes argue that individuals 
should under no cireumstances borrow 





money, and that if distressing cireum- 
stances come they must suffer on ac- 
count of improvidence. The man of 
moderate circumstances suddenly con- 
fronted with hardships, with doctor’s or 
hospital bills, with accidents and situa- 
tions that demand money immediately, 
may win the banker’s sympathy, but he 


is not a good prospect for the loan de- 
partment because his earning capacity 
and his income are not such that he ean 
meet a commercial bank’s conditions. 
A man with an income of $200 a month 
and a wife and three children to sup- 
port can’t repay a loan of $500 in 90 
days. He isn’t a proper prospect be- 
cause he can’t meet the conditions; they 
are too high geared for him. “The 
Morris Plan of operation is simply a 
matter of gearing,” says Mr. Umberger. 





“System” photo 

Part of the loan department of the Chicago Morris Plan Bank. Here the loaning officer frankly 

discusses the needs, habits and earning power of the applicant, making an estimate of his char- 

acter and aiding him in filling out the application form which goes before a committee before 
the loan is granted. 


“Banks operating by its method are 
geared down to make requirements such 
that the $200 a month man can repay 
his loan by making small weekly de- 
posits just as he would if he had a sav- 
ings account.” 

The charge often hurled at Morris 
Plan banks that they make it too easy 
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The applicant’s statement used by the Chicago Morris Plan Bank in its ‘‘character loan’’ opera- 


tions. 
the applicant gained in interviews. 


to borrow has its pros and cons. The 
real social worth of the method of loan- 
ing depends to a great extent upon the 
ability of the loaning officers to dis- 


tinguish between what is economic 


This form is the loaning officer’s biggest aid in forming a fact basis for impressions of 
Fhe endorsee signs the other side of the form. 


soundness and necessity and what is 
luxury or just plain foolishness, upon 
the officers’ possession of enough moral 
stamina to let 
ance a_ natural 


sueh conditions overbal- 
desire to increase the 


volume of business. Mr. Umberger 
cites the example of a recent fur coat 
sale which brought numerous women to 
his bank seeking to borrow money to 
buy fur coats. A school teacher of 
middle age with a substantial monthly 
income sought to borrow $500 from the 
bank for this purpose. Her case was 
investigated. It was found that she 
had been teaching for years and always 
paid her bills promptly. She had saved 
money. She had invested money. She 
didn’t have enough ready money on 
hand to buy the coat. She was granted 
the loan because she could afford to 
have the coat. The same sale brought 
a half dozen young girls, waitresses, 
stenographers, ete., to the bank. Most 
of them wanted more than $500 to buy 
more expensive coats. They had never 
saved a cent. They had searcely played 
even. They were all refused loans not 
because their incomes were not large 
enough to warrant possession of such 
coats but because they had no idea of 
the value of money. It was luxury for 
them though the loan may have been 
safe. 

Another side of the problem is pre- 
sented in the eases of the many who dis- 
cover through the 


service of Morris 


Plan banks that the remedial loan often 
(Continued on page 44) 


WHITE COLLARS OR BLUE JEANS 


IN YOUR SAVINGS APPEAL? 


The nature of savings advertising would be 
profoundly changed if bankers could live lives 
of those whose habits they seek to change 


By HARVEY A BLODGETT 


President, Harvey Blodgett Company, Si. Paul, Minnesota 


CRITICAL survey of the so-called 
literature of thrift, including the 
newspaper advertisements of banks, 
would convinee the student that the ma- 
jority of the writers of this “stuff,” as 
one of them with naive candor ealls it, 
is written with superficial knowledge 
of the psychology of the people to 
whom it is addressed. Unconsciously, 
they write to the person in the mirror. 
They are pleasing themselves, instead 
of reaching the hearts of their pros- 
pects. . 

IT know a young man who once made 
it his profession to preach thrift 
through the printed word. Although 
an original writer he abandoned his work 
because he deemed it futile for a white 
collared man to attempt to play upon 
the heartstrings of Blue Jeans, without 
a profound understanding of the aspir- 
ations which control his nature. 

With definite, and doubtless 
sound ideas about some ways in which 
happier aceord could be established be- 


some 


HARVEY A. BLODGETT 


tween capital and labor, this young man 
left a comfortable home and congenial 
‘environment, and took a job in a lum- 


Here he bunks and eats and 
labors and talks with lumber jacks, as 
one of them. Here he proposes to get 
their viewpoint at first hand. 

The nature of the saving appeal 
would be profoundly changed if every 
one who attempts to convert the un 
thrifty could don blue jeans or calico, 
and live for a time, and in very facet, 
the lives of those whose habits they 
would change through their eloquenee. 
But nrasquerading thus would not give 
admission to those inner chambers where 
dwell thoughts and longings which, ap 
parently, are but feebly interpreted to 
banks. 

Probably no banker understands Blue 
Jeans as intimately as does Warren M. 
Stone, founder of the suecessful brother- 
hood banks. This significant statement 
from him is worthy of respectful con 
sideration. Says Mr. Stone: 

“The saving power of the American 
working men is so great that if they 
could save and carefully invest  theit 


ber camp. 
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savings they could become one of the 
dominating financial powers of the 
world.” 

Thanks to Mr. Stone and his associ- 
ates, who are doing a monumental work, 
the working man is already on his way 
to becoming a dominant financial power. 
They organized the labor banks, so that 
the worker could be, as Mr Stone ex- 
pressed it, “the steward of his own 
estate.” The movement is spreading. 
Recently they joined with the largest 
bank in the country in distributing a 
large offering of securities. It is not 
difficult to imagine what class of citizens 


took these securities on Mr. Stone’s 
advice. 3 

“The labor banks,” said Mr. Stone, 
“are tapping a big investment field 
which has been left heretofore chiefly 
to the wild catter. As soon as a man 
has saved $500 we suggest that he put 
it into a bond. We are trying to get 
our people into a habit of thrift. Once 
a man has clipped a coupon he wants 
to eut another.” ¥ 

Was it possible for the working man 
to become the steward of his own estate 
through the medium of the banks which 
already existed? We will all say it 
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was. Then why didn’t the worker know 
it? Candidly, was it because of a blind- 
ness, on the part of one, concerning the 
aims of banks; and of the other, con- 
cerning the motives which impel the ae- 
tions of the man in blue jeans? 

Have these labor banks acquired re- 
sourees of $150,000,000 in three or four 
years because they fill a long felt need? 
Here is Mr. Stone’s answer, “any work- 
man,” he says, “who enters one of our 
banks knows he is weleome. He is 
made to feel easy even if he is not 
there to do business. He has. always 

(Continued on page 44) 


HELPING THE YOUNGSTERS TO 
BECOME BETTER FARMERS 


More than a half million boys and girls in 
1924 learned effective methods of agriculture 
and an appreciation of farm opportunities 


ORE than twenty thousand rural 
boys and girls were members of 
1947 separate club groups in Minne- 
sota during 1924. For the entire coun- 
try the enrollment was about 500,000. 
A 4H club is a group of boys and 
girls with a regular plan or organiza- 
tion, officers, plan of work, meetings, 
and each member carrying 
a definite home or farm 
enterprise, and endeavor- 
ing to use the better meth- 
ods of agriculture and 
home economies in develop- 


By T. A. ERICKSON 


State Club Leader for Minnesota 


Each club has an adult 
advisor, who works with a 
local committee. The committee is a 
part of the county extension service, 
working directly with the State Exten- 
sion Service of the College of Agricul- 


ing his project. 
leader or 


ture, which in turn co-operates with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
promoting this work as a very impor- 
tant part of the educational program for 
better agriculture and more happy, 
prosperous and contented rural homes. 
The “key” words of 4H club work 
are: better methods of agriculture and 
home making; ownership for boys and 
girls; partnership in the home; de- 
veloping and training of leaders for 
rural communities; team work in rural 
activities; appreciation of rural op- 
portunities; play, recreation and in- 
(Continued on page 76) 


Results of some of the outstanding work done last year in the boys’ and girls’ clubs in Minnesota. Above, a Virginia, Minnesota, team of girls 


to be the champions in saving farm products for winter consumption. 
Lee is no a 


w a partner of his father in t 
Tellier, state champion baby beef club boy. 


champion corn club member for 1923. 


Left, Lee De Griselles, Pipestone, and the winning baby beef. 
cattle business as a result of his club work. Right, Louis Hill of the Great Northern Railroad and George 
Mr. Hill paid George 80 cents a pound for this beef. 


Below, Romanza Palmer, Hennepin County 





FACTS TO CONSIDER IN SELECTING 
YOUR RAIL INVESTMENTS 


Earning power and not property is the 
real basis of security which should be taken 
into consideration in sizing up a carrier 


INCE a commercial bank must look 

upon railroad bonds as a more or 
less temporary reservoir pending the 
demands of commercial customers, it is 
important to determine whether railroad 
bonds meet the important requirements 
of safety, regularity of income, and 
ready marketability. 

Cheap, excellent transportation has 
built up this country and has made its 
commercial prosperity possible, and 
aside from agriculture, mining and 
manufacturing, transportation is our 
most important industry. 

One has but to turn to Russia to get 
a picture of a country reduced to road 
and river transportation. Possessing 
vast natural wealth in mines and farms, 
there is little or no distribution of that 
wealth. 

While we have courts to assure prop- 
erty rights there can be no question 
that securities based on distributing 
wealth—transportation—are second only 
to securities based on taxation. Rail- 
roads must function. Food, goods and 
machinery produced by farms, mines 
and factories must be gathered up and 
distributed to those who ean use them. 

We have been going through a period 
of transition where these simple funda- 
mentals have been obscured. 

Railroads, with some government aid, 
have been built largely by private en- 
terprise and private capital. Experi- 
ence has so far shown that railroads 
are most efficiently operated by private 
ownership and private management and 
that it is for the publie good not to 
permit growth of facilities much in 
excess of service demanded. In return 
it has been necessary to exact super- 
vision and control of income and ex- 
penditure. 

This has resulted in the establishment 
of existing values of property and of 
income. Although the standards of 
valuation have been severely criticized 
as unfair to railroad properties, never- 
theless, with few exceptions, they have 
revealed these properties to be worth, 
even by such methods of valuation, 
more than the combined bonds and 
stocks of the railroads. 

In railroad bonds it is now possible 
to know what properties are worth, 
against which bonds are issued, and to 
follow month by month the earnings of 
those properties. New undertakings 
are not permitted without establishing 
public convenience and necessity—fu- 
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By SCHUYLER B. TERRY 


Manager, Chicago Office, Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 


ture property and earning values. Is- 
suance of securities to pay off existing 
indebtedness or for improvement or ac- 
quisitions must also have the approval 
of the board of public control, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Rates 
may be charged which will permit a 
fair fixed return, now 534 per cent, on 
the property values. As these property 
values are largely in excess of bonds 
and stocks issued against them, it is 
possible for a properly operated rail- 
road to pay not only interest on its 
indebtedness but good dividends on its 
stock. 

Railroad bonds fall into three classes: 
bonds secured by mortgages on the 
railroad lines, on terminal properties, 
and on ears and locomotives—equip- 
ment. These classes are the result of 
the exigencies of development, as rail- 
road management has searched out 
values against which it might borrow 
money from the public. 

Bonds secured on terminal properties 


Read These Helpful 


Departments 


THOROUGH study of 

THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY is not complete 
until you have read the sug- 
gestions to be found in the 
regular departments. 

“Buildings and Improve- 
ments,” for example, includes 
a number of articles that 
answer your building prob- 
lems. “The Banker-Farm- 
er’ is another department 
describing successful plans 
used in this phase of com- 
munity work and deposit- 
building. And there are 
others—all of them regular 
features each month. 

Turn to the departments 
on the following pages: 
Around the Directors’ 

Table 
Safeguarding Your 


Buildings and Improve- 


The Banker-Farmer.... 
Securities and Invest- 


In the Banking World. .84 
Overseas Finance 


have coupled with them the value as 
use for city property as well as the 
value as use for railroad property. 
Rapid growth of cities and limitations 
of alternative locations for yards and 
stations in these cities, make replace- 
ment at costs within the par value of 
outstanding bonds and stocks, well nigh 
impossible. Such bonds while issued to 
90 per cent or more of original costs 
have constantly increasing equities 
above them, limited only by the com- 
mercial growth of the city where the 
property is located, and further colored 
by the credit of the proprietary road. 

Equipment securities are secured by 
liens on cars and locomotives. The 
standardized form as the result of long 
experience in State and Federal Courts, 
is the lease. The proprietary road fur- 
nishes from 10 to 40 per cent of the 
original cost, according -to its wealth, 
and issues trust certificates of beneficial 
interest for the balance. Title remains 
with a trustee, the road paying to the 
trustee a rental sufficient to pay a fixed 
income or dividends to holders of Cer- 
tificates of Beneficial Interest and to 
pay off a certain amount each year. 
The leasing road also convenants to 
maintain equipment in good condition, 
replace losses, ete. When the last 
Certificate of Beneficial Interest is paid 
off, the road takes title from the trustee 
at a nominal figure. 

Years of experience have so stand- 
ardized this class of railroad security 
that risk is reduced to a minimum. 
Annual payment of maturities is faster 
than depreciation and resulting equities 
above later maturities are actually 
greater than when the issue was first 
created. It has been stated that of 
more than a billion dollars of equip- 
ment ..securities outstanding in the 
United States and Canada in the be 
ginning of 1924, 99-9/10 per cent were 
paying interest and yearly maturities. 

In the past, the necessity for equip- 
ment and terminal facilities has been 
recognized by courts, and receivers have 
paid terminal charges and equipment 
rentals. 


Bonds secured by mortgage on the 
general corporate property of a rail- 
road company consisting largely of 
main and branch lines with equipment, 
yards, and stations, where title rests 
with the railroad, are of a large variety; 
and in part reflect the history of the 

(Continued on page 83) 








20,000,000 People 


being educated on banking 


—and theyre the 20,000,000 who have 
money enough to be good bank customers 


N America there are roughly 20,000,000 
people of sufficient incomes to make 
them the most likely bank customers — 


out of our whole 110,000,000 population. 


Today we are giving these people a 
smashing educational campaign—on sav- 
ing, on banking in general, on the justice 
of a service charge on small checking 
accounts, and other subjects important to 
all banks—through the columns of the 
magazines they read — Saturday Evening 
Post, Literary Digest, American, Century, 
World’s Work, Atlantic Monthly, Scrib- 
ner’s, Review of Reviews, Harper’s Mag- 
azine, and others. 


What part for you? 
Every line of this adver- 
tising campaign gives you 
an opportunity to build 
the business of your own 
bank. Because every one 
of these ads that is read 
means that someone has 
new consciousness of the 
value of banking connec- 
tions properly used. It 


should increase banking deposits by mil- 
lions of dollars this year! 


That is the background which is help- 
ing give Super-Safety Bank Checks their 
real business-building power. Thousands 
of progressive banks know this. 

But that is not all. To the banker who 
takes advantage of this help in getting 
new accounts, holding present depositors, 
we provide the most remarkable merchan- 
dising and advertising service ever made 
available to banks. It is a local year- 
‘round service for the individual bank to 
use. It is prepared by leading advertising 
experts—whose services cannot be had by 
local banks except this way. 

It all links together in 
the strongest chain ever 
welded, of effort to pro- 
mote banking interests— 
your interests. 


You want all the infor- 
mation, detailed, of course. 
As valuable data, if for no 
other reason. We want 
you to have it. Simply 
address, today: 


SANK CHECK 


BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, 


Division 


THE TODD COMPANY 
Business-Building Merchandise for Banks 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ROCHESTER DENVER 


Super-Safety Bank Checks protect depositors against check fraud. 
They are made of the safest check paper supplied by any bank. 















TAKING BANK SALESMANSHIP 


BEYOND THE COUNTER 


How the service department should strive con- 
stantly to build business by establishing valuable 






T was Myron T. Herrick who planted 
the seed of the present service de- 
partment when he established the first 
home economics bureau in the Society 
for Savings of Cleveland, Ohio. That 
was in 1918. Mr. Herrick was the first 
to test the theory that it was not enough 
for a savings bank to fulfill its mission 
by paying and receiving money and 
safely investing its depositors’ savings. 
He believed that it was a legitimate and 
necessary function of the bank to pro- 
mote saving in the community and that 
this could best be done through a spe- 
cial department. 

One or two savings banks in the East 
followed suit, but the idea was not par- 
tiularly popular in a general way. 
When the banks thought of such a de- 
partment they invariably associated it 
with “Budget Advice,” to which the 
attention of the department in the 
Society for Savings in Cleveland was 
exclusively devoted. They could not 
conceive of such a department being 
welcomed by their depositors or pro- 
ductive of results sufficient to 
rant its maintenance. 

During the course of four years no 
more than two dozen savings banks had 
followed in the pioneer’s footsteps. 
But in 1922—at the Atlantic City con- 
vention of savings banks—something 
more than casual attention was directed 
te this subject. It came to light that 
Mr. Herrick’s idea had undergone al- 
most a complete metamorphosis. Only 
a few of the two dozen departments 
which were operating, had remained 
true to his conception of a home econo- 
mies bureau. They were not even called 
by that name. They dubbed them- 
selves— Home Service Department; 
Bureau of Income Management; Home 
Savings Department. But in almost 
every instance there appeared the word 
“s It was further made known 





war- 


service”. 
that although different banks had dif- 
ferent opinions as to how comprehen- 
sive their activities should be, they all 
agreed on one point: that the depart- 
ment furnished the stimulus which could 
best move the community. Since that 
fonvention in 1922, propaganda among 
the savings banks by the various associa- 
tions has resulted in a more cordial 
teception of the service department, 
until now there are between forty and 
fifty operating in mutual savings banks 
alone. 

And yet, is it clear what a service 





personal contacts throughout the community 


By MARY B. REEVES 


Mgr., School and Industrial Savings, Philadelphia Savings Fund Society 


department really is? 

Considering that there must always 
be as many variations of the service 
idea as there are banks, the common 
denominator for all can only be their 
aim. Each one attempts to bridge the 
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distance between the bank and the com- 
munity through personal contact. The 
freshman who defined a stadium as “a 
large football field, with a university 
attached” is responsible for the irre- 
sistible analogy—a service department 
is an advertising ageney with a bank 
attached. 

No one ean sell a product, whether 
it be soap or service, unless he has the 
missionary spirit, and that is what the 
conduct of a service department needs 
first. Regardless of what things are 
done in the name of service for a bank 
they should all be recognizable by a 
common characteristic. They should sell 
the bank to the people, and this must 
apply to the business done over the 
counter. The only justification for the 
existence of a special service depart- 
ment is to carry this salesmanship be- 
yond the counter into the community. 


According to one advertising author- 
ity, there are four things that advertis- 
ing should accomplish: 

1. It should familiarize a name tied 
to a product. 

2. It should create a market. 

3. It should secure distribution. 

4. It should make retail sales easy. 

Does the service department accomp- 
lish these results, and how? 

To begin with, every service depart- 
ment should specialize in promoting 
thrift, or to be more concrete, in ex- 


tending the bank’s business by the es- 
tablishment of valuable contacts in the 
community. This may be done in two 
broad fields: , 

1. Inside the bank—at a service 
desk placed conspicuously in the lobby, 
where a competent individual—sex op- 
tional—answers questions on -inecome 
management; - provides information on 
community resourees; advises on in- 
vestments; and prepares all printed ad- 
vertising and publicity material. 

2. Outside the bank. 

a. School savings 
b. Industrial savings 
e. Thrift elubs 

These headings need no explaining, 
aside from the comment that in formu- 
lating savings plans the service depart- 
ment must remember that all human 
acts are prompted by certain well de- 
fined motives. Any effort at thrift pro- 
motion should be preceded by a careful 
analysis of the motives which induce 
systematie saving. The bank’s saving 
facilities should then be sold on this 
basis. 

Every banker knows what school sav- 
ings and industrial savings are. But 
the consideration here is their signifi- 
eance as a service which is an advertis- 
ing medium for the bank. 

1. Do they familarize the idea of 
saving money tied up to the name of 
the bank? In school savings, industrial 
savings and other thrift clubs the result 
certainly is to take the bank to the 
people—in the school, the industry, the 
club—and to give them a chance to save 
regularly. This means using the pass. 
book at least once a week, admittedly a 
good method of keeping the bank’s 
name in the depositor’s mind. 

2. Do they create a market for 
thrift? At least the plans make saving 
convenient. The child is given the op- 
portunity to save in school; the em- 
ploye, to save before he spends; and 
the frequenter of the elub or community 
centre, where he goes for recreation. 
Instead of waiting for their business, 
the service department goes to where 
the market is. 

3. Do they secure distribution? 
This has just been answered. The 
service department distributes the bank’s 
facilities through the important com- 
munity agencies—the school, the fac- 
tory, the club, the home. 

4. Do they make retail sales easy? 
(Continued on page 31) 















HOW OUR INSURED SAVINGS PLAN 
BROUGHT 5,000 ACCOUNTS 


The Peoples Savings Bank and Trust Co. of 
Pittsburgh has provided a definite incentive for 
saving in a package that can be merchandised 


By A. C. ROBINSON 


President, Peoples Savings and Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


a order to provide a permanent mo- 
tive for saving, and to eliminate 
dormant and inactive accounts, the in- 
sured savings plan was organized in 
the Peoples Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
of Pittsburgh four years ago. We now 
have more than 5,000 accounts under 
this plan, with over a million dollars 
in deposits. 

The plan provides a four per cent 
savings account with the Peoples Sav- 
ings & Trust Co. of Pittsburgh com- 
bined with life insurance in the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society of the 
United States based upon monthly de- 
posits over a 120 month period. The 
deposits vary from $7.45 for people of 
ages of 18 to 40 vears, to $7.85 for the 
ages of 46 to 50 years, for each $1,000 
which the depositor proposes to save. 

The insurance is a decreasing term 
policy, under which the insured is al- 
ways protected for the difference be- 
tween the amount which stands to his 
net credit in his savings bank book and 
the amount which he contracts to save. 
If a man of 25 years of age, for ex- 
ample, is saving $1,000 for himself, he 
brings to the bank $7.45 each month 
for a period of 120 months, which 
amounts to $894 at the end of ten years. 
If he is living at the end of that time, 


hé receives from the bank the $1,000, 
the difference of $106 between what he 
has deposited and what he has with- 
drawn being interest at four per cent 
less the cost of insurance for the period. 
Should he die, for example, after he 


A. C. ROBINSON 


lias deposited undér the plan long 
enough to save $200, his beneficiary 
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Typical ledger card and pass book used in the insured savings plan of the Peoples Savings and 


Trust Co., of Pittsburgh. The customer knows exactly where he stands all the time as the with- 
drawal value of his account shows in the pass book. 


rubber stamp entries are made. 
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Bookkeeping is simplified to the extent that 


receives this $200 plus $800 from the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. The 
cost of this insurance to the depositor 
over the whole period is $75.33, or an 
average cost of 63 cents a month for a 
$1,000 objective. 

The strongest feature of the plan is 
that it provides a definite incentive for 
the ambition of the saver. He thinks 
of the insured savings plan as he does 
of payments on life insurance—some- 
thing to be kept up. He is confronted 
with a definite program for the long 
pull—a program that eliminates “off 
and on again” savings. 

The plan wraps up the thrift idea 
in a clean-cut, neat, attractively labelled 
package capable of being trade-marked 
and merchandised. 

The insured savings account gives 
the bank an opportunity to sell the de. 
positor other phases of its service, in 
addition to making him a regular saver. 

Insured savings have proven desir- 
able for the insurance company because 
the mortality has not come up to the 
anticipated figures. There has been no 
antagonism on the part of the other in- 
surance companies because the plan has 
helped to educate the public generally 
to the value of more life insurance. 

The success of the insured savings 
plan, however, must be attended by a 
clear distinction between the functions 
of banking and life insurance. En- 
tanglements will result unless this is 
understood by both the public and sales- 
men of insurance. 

The actual inauguration of the plan 
was preceded by a year of thorough and 
continuous preparation. The plan was 
submitted to the Insurance Commissioner 
of the State of New York and to the 
Commissioner of Banking of Pennsyl- 
vania, and approved. We realized that 
we could not enter into the insured 
savings plan in as simple a manner as 
in the installation of a Christmas elub 
because of the various factors involved. 
We were aware, for example, that when 
the plan was announced the _publie 
would leap to the conelusion that the 
bank was sponsoring and was morally 
responsible for the insurance company 
with which it was connected, and as 4 
result we were careful to affiliate with 
a company which was strong enough 0 
preclude the necessity of the bank a 
suming this responsibility. 

The plan is first and essentially 4 
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selling proposition, and this may ex- 
plain, to a certain extent, why it has 
not been uniformly successful wherever 
it has been attempted. If bankers 
could co-operate on insured savings, 
standardize it, and apply to it selling 
and merchandising methods, the plan 
should revolutionize the savings busi- 
ness on the basis of quantity. 

The basis of our success in marketing 
the insured savings idea is in the fact 
that we insist that the prospect sell 
himself on it, to a large degree. We 
place in his hands literature which ex- 
plains the plan in detail and then let 
him come to his own decision. This 
method of selling gives the assurance 
that the account stdys sold. Personal 
solicitation of these accounts has not 
been particularly successful because it 
is seldom that the average household 
will make such a momentous decision 
without considerable thought and dis- 
eussion, and there is not sufficient profit 
for solicitors.to make two or three calls. 

We made an investment of $25,000 
in the first year of the plan in order to 
saturate our community with the under- 
lying principles of the plan, and from 
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that time we have spent an ordinary 


amount to keep the idea alive. Our 
depositors are increasing daily, and we 
have contracts ealling for six million 
dollars of deposits. 

The initial expense of introducing the 
plan is probably prohibitive for small 
banks, unless the personnel contains an 
unusual degree of sales and organizing 
ability. Beeause of a lack of standard- 
ization on jnsured savings thrgughout 
the country the small bank would be 
called upon to have its own forms 
printed, to write its own advertising 
copy, and to decide as to what is best 
and what is not best in the sales appeal. 

Experience has shown that the best 
way to sell the insured savings plan is 
in terms of the needs of the prospect. 
The plan gives an opportunity to paint 
definite and alluring objectives, with 
the assurance that the objective will be 
attained whether the prospect lives or 
dies. And the fact that the customer 
ean withdraw his savings for himself, 
that he can get all of the money back 
at the end of ten years, or nearly all of 
it at any time within ten years, is a 
direct appeal to his self interest. 
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As operated by our institution, the 
whole program of the insured savings 
plan is set up on a definitely “marked 
in advance” schedule. The customer 
knows exactly where he stands all the 
time, as the withdrawal value of his 
account shows in his pass book. The 
ledger sheet corresponds with the pass 
book, and the bookkeeping is simplified 
to the extent of rubber stamp entries 
showing the payment. Different colored 
eards are used for the different age 
divisions. -Careful analysis of the me- 
chanical end is essential before attempt- 
ing to install the plan. 

The substantial character of the busi- 
ness after it is acquired and the low 
mortality in the insured savings plan 
appeals to a class of people who are 
really serious about progress in life. 
Involving, as it does, many new points, 
such as cost of insurance, regularity of 
payment, withdrawal regulations, phys- 
ical inspection and oceupational re- 
strictions, it is a wonder to us that the 
idea is as clearly understood as it is. 
It is interesting to note from the in- 
surance angle that the death mortality 
has been exceptionally low. 


LIFE INSURANCE AS SOLD BY 
MASSACHUSETTS BANKS. 


S life insurance is sold by compara- 

tively few banks throughout the 
country it is interesting to review what 
has been done along this line in Mass- 
achusetts, where the handling of life 
insurance by savings banks is a state 
aided plan which has been in effect 
sinee 1907. 

Savings bank life insurance was con- 
eeived in Massachusetts as a substitute 
for the expensive so-called industrial 
life insurance, and as mutual savings 
hanks were the agencies which were 
the closest to the people in all walks 
of life, the State Legislature enacted 
a law making it possible for savings 
banks to establish life insurance de- 
partments. 

It was originally required that the 
banks desiring to establish life insur- 
anee departments should raise a fund 
of $25,000, of which $20,000 was set 
aside as a special insurance guaranty 
fund to be used as a reserve against 
unusual death claims, and the remain- 
ing $5,000 as a special expense guar- 
anty fund to be used in connection with 
expenses which might be incurred in 
the conduct of the department. These 





Policies are written by special depart- 
ments under a state aided plan that was 
inaugurated more than 16 years ago 


By CLIFFORD F. MARTIN 
Treasurer, City Savings Bank, Pittsfield, Mass. 


amounts were subscribed for by the 
banks, and certificates issued, on which 
the bank life insurance departments 
paid the same rate of interest as the 
savings departments paid on deposits. 
As soon as the surplus of the depart- 
ments had reached ten per cent of the 
required reserve these funds were re- 
tired. During the earlier period of the 
movement each bank paid into a fund 
called the general insurance guaranty 
fund, four per cent of its premium re- 
ceipts, until the fund amounted to 
$100,000, which oceurred in 1921. The 
fund is a special or additional reserve 
for the benefit of policyholders over 
and above the required legal reserve 


and is administered by a_ board of 
trustees. It is no longer necessary for 


a bank desiring to establish a life in- 
surance department to create the spe- 
cial insurance guaranty fund of $20,000 
or to make payments of four per cent 
of the premium receipts to the general 
insurance guaranty fund. 

There are now eight banks issuing 
life insurance contracts, and as each is 
able to issue a thousand dollar policy, 
the protection offered has reached the 


stage where it is attractive to the man 
of moderate means as well as to the 


wage earner. The amount of insurance 
obtainable has grown from a $500 con- 
tract issued by one bank in 1908 to a 
total. of $8000 issued by eight Mas- 
sachusetts banks in 1925. In 1912 the 
banks had insured 6,652 people for 
a total of $2,528,000, while in 1924 the 
number of persons insured had in- 
ereased to 45,892, for a total of $31,- 
750,000. During the 16 years in which 
the life insurance plan has been in 
operation the banks have received from 
policvholders approximately $4,891,000 
in premiums, in return for which has 
been paid in benefits and dividends, or 
set aside in the form 
proximately $5,500,000. 

The banks issue straight life insur- 
ance, 20-payment life, and 20-year en 
dowment policies, as well as annuities 
and group insurance contracts. The 
contracts eall for a cash surrender value 
at the end of six months as against the 
two or three year period called for by 
most straight line companies. 

As an illustration of the cheap net cost 
of protection provided by this form of 


of reserves ap- 
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insurance, one man at the age of 25 
took out a straight life insurance policy 
for $1,000 in the City Savings Bank of 
Pittsfield, and in the five years has paid 
$92.90 in premiums, has received $29.24 
in dividends, and should he wish to 
obtain the cash surrender value of his 
policy would receive $42.68. His pro- 
tection has thus cost him $20.98 or ap- 
proximately $4.20 per year. 

The insurance departments of the 
banks are separate from the savings 
departments as far as records and in- 
vestments are concerned and neither de- 
partment assumes any liability for the 
other. 

While the banks are in competition 
as to business written, they do, however, 
act together under a section of the law 
known as Unification of Mortality. Out 
of every group of persons insured there 
is an expected mortality which is re- 
reduced to dollars and cents, and as a 
result the grand average of the actual 
mortality of all the banks to the ex- 
pected mortality is obtainable. If any 
one bank’s figures are more or less than 
the expected mortality it pays to or 
receives from the trustees of the general 
insurance guaranty fund the difference 
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between its expected and actual mor- 
tality. This plan tends to guard 
against any one bank experiencing un- 
usually heavy death claims and acts as 
a balance wheel on the dividends. 
Under the law all balances left after 
paying expenses and providing the re- 
quired reserves of any company, must 
be returned to the policyholder in 
dividends. ‘ 

The life insurance departments of 
the banks are under the closest super- 
vision of the Insurance Commissioner 
and the Banking Commissioner, and ac- 
countants from the offices of both com- 
missioners audit the insurance depart- 
ments of the banks each year. 

In order to help people to avoid the 
possible embarrassment of having in- 
surance premiums come due at an in- 
opportune moment, 60 banks in Mas- 
sachusetts have established agencies for 
savings bank life insurance and have 
invited their depositors to make regular 
weekly or monthly deposits on a regular 
savings account, upon which the nec- 
essary withdrawals are made at pre- 
mium time and remitted to the issuing 
bank. 


Some of the banks which have 6és- 


tablished agencies, such as the Wor. 
cester Mechanies Savings Bank and the 
Salem Five Cents Savings Bank, have 
gone further in this direction by putting 
into operation the so-called 10-year 
savings insurance plan in connection 
with our savings bank insurance. This 
plan has the general characteristics of 
the Christmas elub, except that it runs 
120 months instead of twelve. It pro- 
vides for taking out a regular straight 
life insurance policy through the ageney 
bank and the insured agrees to make 
certain stated) deposits monthly on 4 
special account, authorizing the ageney 
bank to withdraw the premiums from 
this ‘account and deposit dividends to 
it. The result is that at the end of ten 
years the balance of the savings account, 
plus the cash value of the policy, is 
approximately $1,000, or in case the 
policyholder should die during the ten 
year period, his beneficiary would re- 
ceive $1,000 plus the unused balance of 
the savings account. This overcomes 
the objection of many who believe that 
one must die in order to win in insur- 
ance. In fact, the mark set by the 
depositor-policyholder is -accomplished 
whether he lives or dies. 


HOW UNCLE SAM POLICES MAILS 
TO STOP BANK FRAUDS 


Co-operation to suppress counterfeiting and the 
“fraud order” of the Post Office Department are valu- 
able aids in preserving public confidence in banking 


ANKERS, the country over, have 

a habit of thinking of the Treasury 
Department as standing, among all 
branches of the Government, as their 
particular guardian angel. The purpose 
of this article is not to lessen by one 
jot the high esteem in which the 
Treasury is held, but to point out that 
there is another arm of the Federal 
service, the Post Office Department, that 
is performing important service to 
preserve public confidence in the banks 
and to make banking safe for the mul- 
titude. 

One of the services which has won 
the Treasury Department the most grat- 
itude from bankers is the system whereby 
eternal watchfulness is maintained for 
counterfeits, and the alarm promptly 
given when spurious coin or currency 
appears. Perhaps all bankers do not 
realize what an important part the Post 
Office Department plays in quickly 
spreading the news of each new coun- 
terfeit and tracing counterfeit circula- 
tion to its source. Indeed, it is because 
every postmaster in the land is made to 
promptly take sentry duty, that many 
a counterfeiting scheme is nipped in the 
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bud and the perpetrators apprehended. 

This co-operation to suppress counter- 
feiting is, however, but one of the self- 
imposed tasks whereby the Post Office 
Department contribiites to the weil- 
being of banking. The greatest benefit 
that is conferred is the policing of the 
mails against bank frauds—meaning de- 
ceitful or dishonest enterprises of any 
kind that cast reflection upon the na- 
tion’s banking system or that operate 
to exploit would-be disciples of thrift. 
With the development of banking by 
mail, there has come more need for 
this regulation of postal traffic. 

That the Post Office Department is able 
to do as much as it does to keep clean the 
channels of banking and investment is 
due to the censorial powers with which it 
is armed by law. There is an impres- 
sion in some quarters that such is the 
sacredness of the mails that the Depart- 
ment is warranted in interfering only 
when the mails are used for the distribu- 
tion of obscene and scurrilous matter. 
As a matter of fact, the law is no less 
stern in forbidding the use of the mails 
to lottery schemes and to fraudulent 
enterprises. It is in the exercise of this 


latter ban that the Department is enabled 
to bring to abrupt and righteous termi- 
nation all manner of swindles that fileh 
money that ought to find its way into 
the savings banks. 

What has rendered so peculiarly effee- 
tive the police work of the Post Office 
Department is the character of the big 
stick it swings. The “fraud order” is a 
unique weapon with which to keep the 
financial peace and one that is not to be 
evaded. Let it be established to the 
satisfaction of the Postmaster General 
that an enterprise conducted or adver- 
tised through the mails is of fraudulent 
character and he may, by exercise of the 
authority conferred upon him by See- 
tions 3929 and 4041 of the Revised 
Statutes, issue a fraud order which shuts 
down absolutely on the receipt of mail by 
the offering firm or the issuance of post 
office money orders in its favor. 

The marvelous efficiency of the fraud 
order in routing the poachers upon bank- 
ing and legitimate investment fields, 
could not be better illustrated than by the 
success of the campaign which the Post 
Office Department has conducted, this 
past two years, against oil stock 
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swindles. The Postmaster General de- 
elared, the other day, that the closing 
of the mails to the promoters of these 
schemes has practically stopped this 
form of swindle and saved millions of 
dollars to the small investors of the 
country. Not only has the Post Office 
Department been enabled to give quick 
repressive action, thanks to its use of 
fraud orders, but the ramifications of the 
postal organization, extending to every 
nook and corner of the land, has made 
it possible to quickly detect and re- 
expose a stock-jobbing fakir when, 
halted in one quarter by a fraud order, 
he has attempted to open for business 
in a new location under a new name. 

Matching the drive‘ against oil stock 
swindles, in its ultimate benefit to bank- 
ing, is the crusade which the Post Office 
Department is just now conducting 
against the so-called contract loan com- 
panies. These insidious schemes have 
for years been the despair of conscien- 
tious bankers and have taken millions 
of dollars from thrifty small investors 
in the form of monthly installment pay- 
ments on long-term so-called contracts. 
When it became known that the Post 
Office intended to purge the field of 
finance of these unworthy camp-fol- 
lowers, the swindlers displayed the ut- 
most ingenuity in their efforts to render 
their schemes immune from interference. 
In a number of instances, too, unsuccess- 
ful effort was made to have the courts 
enjoin postmasters from putting fraud 
orders into effect. Despite all the ruses 
encountered, the Department has stuck 
to its task and there has been all but 
eradicated a form of swindle that was a 
particular menace to bankers because it 
preyed upon the classes in the commun- 
ity that are ambitious to put aside funds 
for the purchase of homes or other pur- 
poses. 

Fortunately for the cause of fair 
finance and the preservation of the 
honorable reputation of banking, it is 
possible for the postal officials to pro- 
seeute the loan contract sharks on two 
counts. They may be brought to the 
Departmental bar of justice not only 
on the charge of conducting fraudulent 
enterprises but likewise on the indict- 
ment of operating lotteries. In almost 
all of these dangerous travesties on 
thrift the lottery taint or element of 
chance is present because there is an 
inequality of return to persons who 
enter into similar forms of savings 
contracts and make like installment pay- 
ments. 

For example, some purehasers or de- 
positors or borrowers, as the victims are 
variously styled, are “reached” for loans 
at four per cent after they have made 
only ten monthly payments of 10 dollars 
each. Other participants, who are less 
fortunate, have to make 30, 50 or even as 
many as 80 payments before it comes 
their turn, in the supposed rotation, to 
Teeeive the coveted loan. And, in the 

(Continued on page 43) 
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All Night at 
The Union Trust 


Each night a force of men work in 
the mail department of The Union 
Trust Company. 
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Mail is received direct from all im- 
portant mail trains and in many cases 
a full day is saved in presenting 
checks for payment. 
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Resources over 300 Millions 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





DEVELOPING SAVINGS BUSINESS 
IN COUNTRY BANKS 


Too often bankers have taken the easier path of 
inducing people to open checking accounts when 
they should have gone to savings department 


FP.OO many country banks have looked 

upon the savings department as an 
incidental sideline to the business of 
banking.’ They have failed to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities within easy 
reach. This has been due partly to exist- 
ing conditions of the past ten years. It 
seemed far easier and more profitable to 
induce people to open checking accounts, 
on which the bank would not be required 
to pay interest. 

Bankers now realize that this was a 
fundamental mistake. Just now there is 
a wave of reaction and banks are taking 
action to rid themselves of unprofitable 
checking accounts. Some bankers seem 
to have a feeling of resentment toward 
a public that would presume to even 
attempt to impose upon a bank by 
carrying an account which the banker 
just now is discovering has no element 
of profit in it. 

But bankers should be patient with 
their unprofitable accounts, for in prae- 
tically every instance the individual is 
“doing the best he can,” and if he does 
not understand of what little value his 
account is to the bank, the fault is not 
entirely his. He was not properly 
educated in banking at the start. An 
analysis of the unprofitable checking 
accounts will convince the average 
banker that in eight cases out of ten 
the customer started his or her banking 
connections with a checking account, 
when the first banking relation should 
have been through a savings account. 
Banks, not individuals, must assume the 
responsibility for this mistake. 

A Michigan bank having 2250 checking 
accounts on its ledgers recently dis- 
covered that approximately 1000 of this 
number maintained a balance of less 
than $50.00. Another bank, in Min- 
nesota, having 3000 checking accounts, 
found it necessary to analyze only one 
ledger to be convinced on this subject. 
But of 600 accounts in this one ledger 
they found 350 of them with balance 
averaging less than $50.00. 

Of course, the facts are not quite so 
bad as the figures might indicate. Some 
of these small accounts also have sub- 
stantial savings accounts. Some of them 
represent accounts of societies, clubs, 
organizations, which use the bank as a 
bookkeeping assistant—their standing 
and affiliations do not permit of a 
service charge. But more than half 
of the accounts never possessed a savings 
account, and never received proper in- 
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By H. B. CRADDICK 


President, Craddick Service, Minneapolis 


struction regarding the bank’s require- 
ments—at the time the accounts were 
opened. 

Bankers have been inviting this elass 
cf aecounts regularly and consistently 
since the panie of October, 1907, 
eighteen years ago. The loss which these 
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unprofitable accounts will ineur for the 
bank during the next six or twelve 
months is far less than profits possible 
in the years ahead if a constructive 
thrift educational program is undertaken 
to point out in a logical and reason- 
able way a more profitable banking 
relation for the bank customer. The 
individual bank customers are intensely 
interested in their own financial progress 
—-just a trifle more than they are con- 
cerned about the banks. They thirst for 
information that will help them to help 
themselves. And the bare fact that they 
are customers of the bank entitles them 
to the banker’s most tactful considera- 
tion. 


What other fields may the country 
banker cultivate to develop thrift? 

What about the women? This funda- 
mental should be remembered: Back 
of every individual savings account may 
be found a woman. There may be an 
occasional exception—not often. Women 
do 85 per cent of the buying of all 
house furnishings, food and clothing. 
Women are the buyers in the home, and 
usually are the savers, though there are 
times when the methods of saving may 
seem a little inconsistent. The banker 


should talk, write, print thrift argu- 
ments to women. They will pass it along 
to the men folks. 

Every country banker should fortify 
himself with- interesting  infformation 
and be ready ‘ofi* short notice to talk on 
the subject of thrift before schools, elubs, 
societies and other organizations and 
public gatherings. If the banker cannot, 
who will? 

Another fundamental to remember is 
that money has one value, and one only, 
and that is, what it will buy. People 
who accumulate money merely to have 
money are not thrifty, they are miserly; 
and miserly people are of little value 
as bank customers or as citizens of a 
community. Educate people to be 
thrifty—they will then save money, 
bank it and later on spend or invest it. 

Another point is that every savings 
customer, if successful, sooner or later 
becomes an investor. That point is 
reached in the bank balance somewhere 
between a _ hundred 
thousand dollars. 


dollars to one 
This will at once 
suggest the opportunity of helping 
savings customers select safe  invest- 
ments when they are ready. It is like- 
wise the banker’s responsibility to know 
when the individual saver reaches the 
investment period, for the future value 
of the account to the bank rests largely 
on service rendered voluntarily at this 
point. The man who buys worthless 
stock with his hard-earned savings 
convicts his banker of negligence when 
he says, “I didn’t know my bank would 
help me to select. They never offered 
to.” 

The banker may well go to any reason- 
able limit to encourage children to have 
a savings account. There is no better 
system of developing youth into sub- 
stantial business men and home-makers 
—and it is from these that every bank 
must draw its profitable customers. 
Thrift should be encouraged as a part 
of the public school course. If one 
bank cannot do it alone, surely all banks 
in the community have here a common 
subject on which they can agree. And 
when all banks combine in such an effort 
for the good of the entire community, 
the board of education will respond un 
hesitatingly. 


Cornelius P. Young was elected pre 
ident of the County Trust Company, 
White Plains, Illinois, to succeed the 
late David H. Cromwell. 
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TAKING BANK SALESMANSHIP 
BEYOND THE COUNTER SEE 
(Continued from page 25) 
In banking terms, do they make saving 
easy? By going to the depositor they 
do, and whatever the plan, it should be 
as easy as possible consistent with 
safety. 
From this analysis it becomes evident 
that the service department of a bank 
is not only an advertising medium but ° : 
a good advertising medium. 
Still there is one more practical ad- 
vertising test to which it may be put— 
the “satisfied customer” test. An im- 


portant function of the department is | 
to create good will to such an extent 

that every depositor will be a salesman i 
for the bank, yet it is surprising to find | 


some savings banks arguing that sinee 


their present depositors are their best * {| 

advertisement, a service department is Mt 
not necessary. Present depositors may i} 
be a good advertisement among the Ny 
present generation, but what about the Wi 


future—when the present clientele will 
have passed on? 

































the activities of the service department, 


Here is the final test. The service ie 5 
department should act as the bank’s q ag ae 
“Life Extension Institute.” What form 2 e5 ey 
of service the bank considers more effee- Ni Ne ay 
tive is a matter depending on ‘local | Wen | @ 
geography, social and industrial con- i\y Well Z 
ditions and other points. But whatever \ 12 ° 

1 | § 
\ il 


| 
it should be able to meet this last test I # 


















rT | 
le to meet . iain , 
of the advertising medium—does it 14 i 
directly or indirectly extend the life of : y 
the bank ? Vi (4 
} # 


A banker track meet, to be held 
under the auspices of Chicago Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking 
will be held in the Broadway Armory, 
Chieago, on April 17, featuring not only 
closed events for bankers, but such stars 
as Willie Ritola, famous running mate 
of Paavo Nurmi, holder of innumerable 
world’s records, Joie Ray, Lloyd Hahn, 
member of the American Olympic team 
and recent holder of would indoor 
records, and Harold Osborne, who re- 
cently broke his own world record high gens: sa 
jump. There is some possibility of La Salle Street 
Nurmi entering the meet. 

The meet is sanctioned by the A. A. 


U. Various teams representing Chicago The heart of Financial Chicago 


banks will compete in special events. 


Gaon S. Rentotier and Lae E The CONTINENTAL and 
well have been elected vice presidents 
of the National City Bank of New York, COMMERCIAL 


Mr. Rentschier is the youngest director 


of the bank and in his capacity as vice B A 
President will be assigned as assistant 


fo president Charles E. Mitchell. CHICAGO 


J. 8. McCloin, vice president of the INVESTED CAPITAL TOTAL RESOURCES 
Sinton State Bank, Sinton, Texas, was CVER 62 tics pectin noses 
lected cashier of the Odem State Bank, 

Odem, Texas, to fill the place of A. B. 

Butler, deceased. 
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WHAT ARE THE FACTORS IN 
HOLDING CUSTOMERS? 


Recent survey in lowa indicated that people 
make banking connections more for accom- 
modation and service than for reliability 


By JOHN T. 


eat is the thing which counts 
most in holding people as perma- 
nent What argument to 
be put into a bank’s advertising is the 
in line with what will hold 
the depositor, or customer, once he has 
initially patronized the institution? 

Interesting statistics on these points 
were secured in a survey covering four 
typical, separate Iowa communities. 
The town in each case was under six 
thousand population. The information 
was secured through questionnaires sent 
out to newspaper subscribers in town, 
on rural routes, and still further re- 
moved. To insure “fearless,” unpreju- 
diced replies, the people returning ques- 
tionnaires were told to omit their names. 

One of the questions asked was what 
bank they patronized and why they did 
so. By comparison with stores and 
other commercial businesses, similar in- 
formation in respect to which was ob- 
tained, a far higher percentage of 
people indicated “reliability” as being 
the basis of their bank connection. For 
all stores, for example, only 13.24 per 
cent of people indicated reliability as 
being the conclusive consideration with 
them in giving permanent allegiance. 
For banks, however, 33.60 per cent gave 
reliability as the decisive consideration. 

Still, even with the banks, other con- 
siderations were marked by question- 
naire users as even more important than 
reliability. Between 57 and 58 per cent 
replied that the reason they used the 
bank they did was the latter’s “aecom- 
modations and service.” Under this 
head, they grouped such things as are 
referred to commonly as “Being treated 
right.” The personal element entered in, 
also—the employes of the bank and 
their friendly and genial manner in re- 
lations with customers. Personal con- 
sideration and understanding for appli- 
eation for loans, undoubtedly, too, 
played a part. 

An aggregate population of about 
100,000 people was surveyed in arriving 
at the figures given. These should not 
be taken as proving that reliability is 
a minor consideration to all others, 
probably. In the banking community 
as a whole, the public in these days 
repose a high degree of confidence. A 
large section of the community regards 
all institutions as safe and reliable. If 
they have doubts, these apply only to 
an exception. 

With reliability removed as a com- 
petitive factor, the public must make 


customers? 


one most 


BARTLETT 


its choice of a banking institution on 
other grounds. This survey indicated 
conclusively that by far the greatest 
number of people choose on the basis 
of what is referred to “accommodation 
and service.” 


C. A. Baumgart, who made the sur- 
vey, deduced from it that banking in- 
stitutions who devoted their newspaper 
copy principally to publication of 
statements and other matter establish- 
ing reliability were barking up the 
wrong tree. The major advertising op- 
portunity, Mr. Baumgart thought, is 
in putting into advertising information 
about the accommodation and service 
furnished by the bank—its determina- 
tion to treat its customer right, the 
friendly atmospheré of the banking 
chamber, and so on. 


REPORT BY THIS NUMBER 
N? 102 


AND DATE arch 28, 1995 


St. Paul, Mim, 


Made or Welt ahd Seatams, Cieege 0, 


Forms for handling out-of-town collections in the Union Bank, Chicago. 
; operation provides all the necessary records. 


The percentage indicating reliability 
as the principal consideration with 
them will suggest to many readers of 
this, probably, that use of a propor. 
tionate section of institution advertis. 
ing along ‘reliability’ lines would be 
sound judgment. This was one-third 
approximately in the particular terri- 
tory surveyed. The percentage, of 
course, would vary from section to see. 
tion. In communities where there haye 
not been bank failures for scores of 
years it would be low. In towns of the 
northwest where during the deflation 
period failures were numerous, it 
would be much higher than in the dis. 
tricts used as the basis of the figures 
here introduced. 

The same survey brought out inter- 
esting facts about newspaper advertise- 
ment habits of people. An average of 
over 93 per cent of people replied they 
read newspaper advertisements. In the 
highest town, approximately 98 per 
cent replied, “Yes.” An average of ap- 
proximately 84 per cent replied they 
believed advertisements. In the highest 
town approximately 90 per cent replied 
they believed advertisements. The sur- 
vey indicated that papers with county 
correspondence were the best advertis- 
ing medium. 


COLLECTION DEPARTMENT 


Union Bank of Chicago 


We enclose for collection 
Yours truly, and returns a8 stated above, 


L. H. TOLZIEN, Cashier 
INSTRUCTIONS: 
NO 
PROTEST UNLESS OTHERWISE INSTRUCTED. 


Return at once if only on payment. 
Return this dent. Booka ena for non-payment, 


A single typewritten 


A SIMPLE METHOD FOR 
HANDLING COLLECTIONS 


The forms used by the Union Bank of 
Chicago record quickly and accurately 


both local and out-of-town 


items 


By JOHN A. NYLIN 
Vice President, Union Bank of Chicago 


RAPID and accurate system of 
handling collections, both local and 
out-of-town, is used in the Union Bank 
of Chicago. 
For out-of-town collections, four 
simple forms, which are made out in a 
‘single operation are provided. 


The first form shows all the essel- 
tial information in regard to the item, 
including the date, name of payer, dale 
due, amount, name of endorser, and 
name of bank to which the item is set 
In the lower right hand corner is # 
notation to the effect that “We enclos 





ten 
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NATIONAL BANK of 


Buenos Aires, ARGENTINA 


BOSTON 


1704. 3 tt SOME 
Ten Boston Offices 


Foreign Branches 


Havana, CusBa 


European REPRESENTATIVE: 24, O_p Broap Street, Lonpon 


HEN you have Boston or New England business, send it to us. With 
ten offices covering the city and direct collection facilities throughout 
this section, we afford quickest and best service. Correspondence invited. 


Capital $ 20,000,000 


stated 
instructions as 


for collection and returns, as 
above,” together with 
follows : 

No protest unless otherwise instructed 

Surrender documents attached only on pay- 
ment. 

Return at once 
for non-payment. 

Return this sheet. 
sary. 

This form is sent to the collecting 
bank. 

The second form for out-of-town col- 
leetions goes to the bookkeeper, and the 
third is an advice to the customer of 
payment or return of the note. These 
sheets are filed in a box, the second 
aeecording to date of maturity, and the 
third alphabetically. If someone should 
ask whether or not any particular note 
has been paid, the bank ean check up 
without delay. The fourth form is the 
bank’s permanent reeord—its collection 
register. 

The record for local collections is 
made out in duplicate, and serves as a 
remittance blank or a record of items 
returned or credited. It provides for 
a complete description of the item, in- 
uding name of the bank from which 
it was received, the maker’s name and 
address, the payer, number of the 
original item, date of letter, date due, 
whether or not the item should be pro- 
tested, rate of interest; whether there 
8 a bill of lading, amount of note 
less exchange, date remitted, returned or 
eredited, and instructions to endorse 
om back of paper or the reason for 
ton-payment, if any. 


if not paid, stating reasons 


No other letter is neces- 


ISSUE STONE MOUNTAIN 
MEMORIAL HALF-DOLLARS 


antag Mountain Memorial half-dol- 
lars have been authorized by a 
special Act of Congress which provides 
for the issuance of five million having 
a legal tender face value of fifty cents 
each, and the Mint at Philadelphia is 
now running them off. The Stone 
Mountain Confederate Monumental As- 
sociation, which will handle the sale and 
distribution of the half-dollars through 
the banks all over the United States, 
will take them at the mint at face value 
and sell them at a premium as a means 
of raising money to earve the Stone 
Mountain Confederate Memorial. The 
first million will be sold for one dollar 
each and right is reserved to sell the 
remainder at a higher price. Distribu- 
tion will be made on the following basis : 

1. The coins will be assigned by 
quotas to each of the twelve Federal 
Reserve Banks, which will hold them 
subject to the order of the association. 

2. On.April 15 the coins will be de- 
livered to the publie through the banks 
acting as authorized agents of the as- 
sociation. The banks will be authorized 
to accept orders or deposits in payment 
for the coin in advance of the delivery 
date. The Federal Reserve Banks will 
furnish the coins to the banks in their 
respective districts at face value, fifty 
cents each, all charges prepaid, and the 
banks will remit the premium in due 


Surplus $20,000,000 
Resources over #370,000,000 





course to the Stone Mountain Confed- 
erate Monumental Association. 


3. The will conduct an 
intensive campaign to arouse public in- 
terest in the coin. It plans to dissem- 
inate a greal deal of publicity through 
the newspapers and otherwise and to 
enlist the active co-operation of all 
patriotic and civie bodies. 

Joseph A. MeCord, until 
chairman of the board of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta, Ga., is in 
charge of the distribution of these 
memorial coins as treasurer of the Stone 
Mountain Confederate Monumental As- 
sociation. 


association 


recently 


Joseph L. Obermayer was elected vice 
president of the American Trust Com- 
pany of Brooklyn, New York. He was 
formerly treasurer. 

Robert Harman was recently elected 
cashier of the Crothersville Union State 
Bank, Columbus, Indiana. 





E. M. Woodard resigns as president 
of the Parke State Bank of Rockville, 
Indiana, and is sueeeeded by A. H. 
Stark. George C. Miller was elected 
vice president and H. M. Rice, cashier. 





Alfred L. Harty was elected pres- 
ident of the Sturdivant Bank, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri, upon the resigna- 
tion of Will Hirsh as president. 
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ON 


PLAN that will protect the unin- 

formed investor from fraud or 
buying stocks that have little if any 
chance to succeed can only be worked 
out by organized effort. As I see it 
after over eight years of close contact 
with all the elements involved in selling 
and buying worthless stock, this organ- 
ized effort should be based on two 
major efforts: first, an organized effort 
to induce investors to investigate before 
investing; second, an organized system 
to furnish information to inquiring in- 
vestors and to see that perpetrators of 
fraud are prosecuted. 

In considering the first feature, or- 

ganized effort to induce the public to 
investigate before investing, the sources 
of money available to the questionable 
promoter must be estimated and a plan 
of publicity worked out to reach these 
sources to stimulate the people to make 
an adequate investigation. Let us con- 
sider these money sources. They are 
first in sound securities; second, in our 
savings banks; third, the wages of em- 
ployes; fourth, the funds received from 
the sale of agricultural products and 
fifth, miscellaneous. The miscellaneous 
group would include doctors, ministers, 
widows and uninformed speculators who 
like to trade on a small margin. Con- 
tacts with these money sources could 
be made through investment and broker- 
age houses, through savings banks, 
through places of employment, through 
agricultural publications and organiza- 
tions and the miscellaneous group 
through associations and general pub- 
licity. The means of contact with these 
various groups of people to induce them 
to investigate is primarily a publicity 
problem. The publicity should be con- 
structive and positive and based upon 
a thought that could be understood and 
acted upon by the people as a mass. 
This warning thought is incorporated in 
the slogan “Before You Invest—Invest- 
igate,” brought out by the writer when 
I was Manager of the Cleveland Better 
Business Commission and since used as 
a national slogan having the approval of 
all the forces engaged in this protective 
work. 

Now let us consider how we would 
apply this plan to the available money 
sources. First, we ask investment and 
brokerage houses to send us all adver- 
tising matter relative to stock offerings 
they obtain. 

Second, we tell the savings bank de- 
positors what happens to their money 
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BEHIND THE SCENES IN WAR 
FINANCIAL PIRATES 


How Better Business Bureaus throw out nets 
to entrap stock fakirs, bucket shop operators, 
and other swindlers who defraud the public 


By EDWARD L. GREENE 


Manager, Boston Better Business Bureau Commission 


when they put it into a savings bank 
and put this information as near to 
their money as possible, namely, in the 
savings deposit book. We also include 
in this publicity a warning to the depos- 
itors to investigate before risking his 
savings deposit. 

The employe group should be 
approached through posters placed 
around the various places of employ- 
ment bringing out the slogan “Before 
You Invest—Investigate,’ and naming 
someone in the place of employment to 
whom the inquiring investor can make 
his inquiry. 

The inquiry is then passed on to the 
investigating organization for a report. 
Many firms publish publications for their 
employes. These publications should 
contain brief stories bringing out newsy 
features regarding the sale of securities 
and the point to investigate before invest- 
ing. The agricultural districts can be 
reached through agricultural publications 
and organizations and farmers could 
inquire either through their own organ- 
izations or to their banks for informa- 
tion. For the miscellaneous group, 
physician’s publications and organiza- 
tions may be used. Ministers can be 
reached through their publications an1 
organizations. 

In general publicity it is well to use 
eases that bring out a system of selling 
to avoid or point out a way foz the 
reader to protect himself. The co-opere- 
tion we are receiving from Boston invest- 
ment and brokerage firms is a material 
and valuable asset to our protective 
plan. Our plan of publicity accepted 
by Boston Savings Banks is producing 
good results and can be employed if 
deemed advisable. 

So far the Boston Better Business 
Commission has not made an effort to 
reach the farmers by an organized 
plan. Such work as has been accom- 
plished has been through general 
publicity that has reached the farmers. 
This also applies to the miscellaneous 
group. In Boston, to reach the mis- 
cellaneous group we use publicity that 
tells investors how to protect themselves 

and it always produces inquiries. 

“What Every Investor Should Know,” 
“The Truth About Speculation,’ “Hard 
Times for Bucket Shops,” “Warns 
Against Bucketeers,” “Evolution of the 
Stock Exchange,’ “Subterfuges of 
Bucket Shops,” “Stock Fakers Do Well 
‘Over Telephone,” “One-Call,” “Stock 
Salesmanship,” are typical booklets and 














articles, and we are indebted to all the 
newspapers of Boston for splendid 
publicity. 

Now to supply the tremendous number 
of inquiries. This too, requires organ. 
ization. First, the organization should 
be a corporation free to act in an ip. 
dependent way, and capable of merg- 
ing all interests to put up a united fight 
against fraud and deception. Examples 
of this form of organization are the 
Better Business Bureaus reaching across 
the country. These organizations are 
supported by the business interests of 
the community, and their officers and 
directors represent a good cross-section 
of the cities in which they are located. 
To supplement this representation from 
the business interests of our community, 
the directors of the Boston Better Busi- 
ness Commission have approved the 
forming of a Public Relations Commit. 
tee to be made up of men and women 
who have the confidence of the public 
and who have broad associations through 
which information could be obtained and 
distributed. 

The Better Business Bureaus inves 
tigate promotional enterprises seeking to 
raise funds from the public. In Boston 
we have an up-to-date file on promo- 
tional enterprises offered in our city. 
We have developed a system of report: 
ing which can be used and is used to 
assist the inquiring investor to arrive 
at a proper conclusion as to whether 
he should risk his money in_ stocks 
offered him. We issue our reports either 
to the inquirer direct, through ow 
banks and investment houses, or through 
our industries and publishers. If pos 
sible, we prefer to issue our report 
where they will be available to groups of 
people, for instance, like investment or 
brokerage firms, or a bank or to a plac 
of employment or to a publisher or @ 
executive of a farm organization. By 
this means one report takes care of al 
the inquiries that come to these variow 
sources and it minimizes our distribution 
problem. 

This system is the best possible one 
to unearth fraud because of the broad 
sources of information developed and 
the numerous possibilities of developing 
witnesses to prove that fraud is being 
earried on. This puts our organizatio 
in a position of being promptly 
formed on securities sold in Boston. 1 
other words, this system which is pt 
marily based to protect the money befor 
it is dissipated, is also the best om 




















































































































































to develop evidence of fraud and decep- 
tion. All evidence of law violations is 
turned over to the proper police author- 
ities. This plan will also develop the 
support of public opinion to assure the 
proper punishment of fraudulent pro- 
moters. 

The system has been working in 
Boston for three years. We have 
established contacts with all the sources 
on which the promoter of worthless 
securities depends for his livelihood and 
we are making it daily more impossible 
for the fakir or incompetent to operate. 

Proper legislation has a place in the 
protection of the public against fraud 
and misrepresentation, but inasmuch as 
all legislation must také into considera- 
tion the legitimate business of seeking 
capital for new and going enterprises, 
it must necessarily leave many loopholes 
through which the fakir or incompetent 
ean operate. We need law to prosecute 
law violators, but to accomplish practical 
protection of the public this organized 
system based upon an educational pro- 
gram must be put into effect, and when 
soundly operated is of more benefit to 
the community than any legislation that 
ean possibly be enacted. This proposi- 
tion places the big burden of protecting 
the public upon the shoulders of the 
public and the public has to assume its 
portion of this work to do a practical 
job. But first it is necessary to show 
the public a simple practical plan that 
they ean understand so that they can 
help themselves. 


HOW TO REDUCE COSTS 
IN FIGURING INTEREST 


(Continued from page 11) 


ing privileges and as a matter of con- 
venience to banks in getting away from 
the January 1st rush period, interest 
dates are being gradually changed to 
months other than January and July. 
There do not seem to be any other 
months that are particularly preferable. 
February—August, March—September 

or any other two are equally common. 
Days of grace, or those days during 
which deposits may be made and on 
which interest will be paid from the first 
of the period, vary from none to fifteen, 
depending on whether the interest is 
taleulated on the monthly, quarterly or 
semi-annual basis. It is unusual, how- 
ever, for banks not to allow at least three 
additional days each month in which 
deposits may be made as of the first. 
as many as fifteen days are 


| allowed, it is invariably where interest 


is figured on the quarterly or semi- 
annual basis and deposits in other 
months of the quarter do not affect 
the interest at all. 
It is interesting to note that in nearly 
all eases the banks of each city are 
on interest rate. This is 
especially true where there is a clearing 
Exceptions seem to be where 
newer or smaller banks are competing. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
THINKERS IN BANKS 


An unusual opportunity for research 
and writing in the financial and legal 
fields is represented in an award of 
prizes to be made in the autumn by a 
committee under the chairmanship of 
Ralph E.: Heilman, Dean of the School 
of Commerce of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Chicago» The leading prize 
amounts to $2,500. Secondary prizes 


are offered for monographs amounting 
respectively to $300 and $200. The 
committee of award is enabled to give 
these prizes through a donation made 
by the Chicago Trust Company. 

An extensive list of topies for re- 
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number of questions relating to trust 
company banking. An example is “The 
Use of Insurance and Trusteeship in 
the Development and Conservation of 
Family Estates.” Various other sub- 
jects in the field of general finance are 
included, such, for instance, as “The 
Reorganization of Jeopardized Business 
Concerns.” The award of smaller 
prizes for monographs under this offer 
a year ago resulted in the publication 
of two business handbooks in the field 
of investment banking that have attained 
wide circulation. 

The committee of award have adopted 
a liberal policy in respect to subjects 
that may be used for essays. They 
wish to encourage research not only by 


search is published. 







A constant reminder, the 
best ad your bank 
can have. 


Autopoint’s 
3 Outstanding 
Exclusive Features 


1 The Famous “‘neutral 
zone’’—an_ exclusive 
patent. When the lead 
is exhausted, the feeding 
mechanism goes into 
neutral—it cannot‘‘jam.” 
This is what breaks ordi- 
nary mechanical pencils. 
2 Bakelite barrel—an 
unchanging, onyx-like 
light-weight material— 
cannot dent, split or tar- 
nish. Most beautiful 
substance used for 
pencils. 
3 Sim lest, smoothest 
working mechanism. 
Nothing complicated to 
go wrong—only two 
moving parts. 


EEF 5 ROE IG LING POON 
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This ineludes a 






students but by practical bankers. 





1925 MODEL 


Made of Bakelite 


Here 


is the New Way 


Banks are Building Businesses 


t ge high a value 
cannot be placed 
on -will advertis- 
ing—the const'ant 
reminder of your bank 
day after day, with 
the people you do 
business with—whose 
business you seek. 


Today bankersevery- 
where have turned to 
a new way to do this 
important job. They 
have tried other meth- 
ods which were only 
fairly successful— 
then they have tried 
this new way and have 
seen amazing results. 


This new way is the 
Autopoint Pencil— 
1925 model, stamped 
with the bank’s name. 
It is a perfect gift. 
Everyone who tries it 
remarks instantly on 
its features: its 
smoother writing, its 


better balance, its 
lightness, its constant 
advertising value. 
Autopoint’s mechan- 
ism is the simplest 
made. It cannot jam, 
break or go wrong. 
Hence thousands who 
use it for advertising 
——— call it ‘‘the 
est pencil in the 
world.” 
7 * 7 * 


Today find out more 
about Autopoint. Mail 
us the coupon for 
prices, descriptions of 
various qualities, our 
attractive competitive 
prices. You owe it to 

ourself at least to 

earn of its new sales- 
possibilities. There is 
no obligation. We 
won't send a salesman 
if you prefer. 

Simply mail that 
coupon now—TODAY. 


se Ph alate 9 lh p> eateceg ot 


= 
Autopoint Company, 4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 

| Without obligation, please rush sample of Autopoint | 

| Pencil, 1925 model, and prices, your business-building gift 
proposition, and full information. I attach business card 


or letterhead. 
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INTIMATE BANKING SIDELIGHTS 


FOR EXECUTIVES AND STAFF 


By CLEM J. STEIGMEYER | 





OT since the development of the 

Christmas Club has any savings 
idea or plan progressed with the rapidity 
of the school savings system throughout 
the United States. It has taken a re- 
markable hold upon banks and upon 
schools. It is the newest and probably 
the most constructive element in savings 


today. It seeks to remedy a great defect 
in American life—the lack of thrift— 


and it will be far-reaching in its results 
because it begins with the child. It molds 
the mind of the child in its most pliant 
stage and inculeates therein the seeds of 
thrift which will bear fruit throughout 
life. If banks admit that it is part of 
their duty to teach thrift to a community, 
then surely they will favor the school 
savings plan. 

Almost three million children 
in the United States have savings ac- 
counts today. These figures are not only 
approximate but they are the results of 


school 


a recent survey made of the school 
savings bank system of the country 
during the last school year. While the 
number of child savers was three 


million, the deposits were in excess of 
$12,000,000, with balances in school 
banks of more than $15,000,000. A1- 





RALPH PARLETTE’S 
Thrift and Trust Stories 


WILL MAKE YOUR 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
THRIVE AND YOUR 
TRUST AGREEMENTS 
INCREASE 


PARLETTE-PADGET COMPANY 


WILLIAM PADGET, President 
122 So. Michigan Ave. - - CHICAGO 
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though many school bank systems make 
no official report, yet these figures are 
of sufficient completeness to reveal how 
signifieant this new movement in 
thrift education and how rapidly it is 
growing. 

It is further estimated that some five 
hundred cities and towns are success- 
fully operating the school savings plan 
with between 7,000 and 8,000 school 
banks. 

That the practices of thrift among 
school children are becoming more in- 
tensive evident from the faet that 
generally speaking, the increase in de- 
positors and deposits is at the rate of 
25 per cent. Steady increases are found 
both in the percentage of depositors 
and pupils enrolled as well as in the 
average amount of individual deposits. 


Is 


Is 


Take Los Angeles for example. On 
October 1, 1924, the date of the last 


inventory, savings accounts in the school 
savings bank system were owned by 
52,713 school children. These juvenile 
savers, the men and women of tomorrow, 
had $568,030.07 to their credit in the 
bank—an average of $10.77 per account. 
This is a good record. 

In Fort Wayne, Indiana, where the 
school savings plan has been in opera- 
tion just about three full semesters, there 
are 15,940 school children depositors, 
with total deposits of $87,820 or $5.50 
per account. 

The splendid field ahead of bankers 
for the development of thrift in the 


schools is apparent. “Thrift and 
savings,” says Mr. Ellwood Lloyd, in 
commenting upon the plan in Los 
Angeles, “once they are started and 
become a matter of habit, have the 


delightful faculty of growing in volume 
like a snowball rolling down hill. The 
main thing is to get them started.” 
However, there another factor to 
which some thought and consideration 
should be given and that is the proper 
teaching in the use of money at that age. 

It is remarkable the way school officials 
and school teachers have entered en- 
thusiastically into the idea. For in- 
stanee, a school teacher in Saint Paul, 
teaches daily lessons of finance in the 
simplest kind of way to her class of 
eighth grade students. For twelve years, 
not a single pupil has failed to make 
a weekly deposit in the bank, thus giving 
to the pupils in her room a record for 
consistent banking. These pupils save 
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as a matter of patriotism. Every child 









































has a deposit to make when banking of 
day comes. They believe that a goog uD 
American saves money. They are we 
ashamed not to be American. Amer. ho 
ieanism and thrift have become gyp. | 
onymous in the minds of her pupils, au! 
Says the teacher, “It is our country, Un 
We are no credit to it unless we eap ne 
do something. You are worth just as nee 
much to your country as you produee, tau 
How much are you worth?” Of cours thr 
about this time the boy who hasn't , as 
job and isn’t earning his own money, his 
feels mighty uncomfortable and _ js * Net 
fit subject for one of those cartoons the 
headed “When A_ Feller Needs 4 af 
Friend.” hon 
Bearing upon the idea of thrift eduea- had 
tion, Superintendent Susan M. Dorsey E 
of the Los Angeles city school distriet, he s 
says, “In thrift instruction, it is quite that 
as important to ineuleate a_ worthy ms 
motive for saving as to induce the habit the 
of saving. Mere accumulation is not “eco 
a worthy motive, but if all can see that plen 
it is the saving of human energy whieh bes 
is being sought so that the otherwise lo t 
waste energy suitably expended may thin, 
make it possible for people to live com- wast 
fortably, happily, esthetically, and ethic- Mi 
ally, then will thrift education do its | ™2 
perfect work.” prim 
Where schools are conscientioush depe 
doing the work of espousing the cause hand 
of thrift they should receive the greatet — Ma” 
encouragement from the banks. Th them. 
time devoted to school banking and to be or 
the teaching of thrift by the teachers Th 
when figured in dollars and cents and i 
amounts to considerable money. In this fell s 
connection the comment of L. C. War — * 
superintendent of the public schools of loreig 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, is interesting psp 
“We feel that the work has been succes who 
ful in inculeating the spirit of thrift; F “Y™ 
but we are not yet convinced that th Sur 
results justify the expenditure of tim school 
on the part of teachers and prineipak this g 
are dc 





As nearly as I can discover, the banking 
work requires about thirty minutes ‘ 
week of the time of three hundri 
teachers, or about $300 per week » 
money.” 

Banks 
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and schools should wor 















together in this pioneer work of teach & tunitie 
ing thrift. Copy a 
The most noteworthy thrift movemetl & one de 
in the United States today is the schol neglect 
savings system. There can be no dou they o 
of that. Although great progress sf outside 
already been made, more than sufficiet'§ sided 
to indicate the general trend, the &— With th 
velopment of the country’s school savilf > some ¢ 
banks has only begun. If all available very ti 
children were enrolled in the scho— and vic 
bank system of the country, the nub’ Last 
of depositors would be in the neighberh tralizati 
hood of twenty five million instead ©§ the ban 
three million and the amount of depos plexion 
would be $100,000,000 instead of $29 and thy 
000,000. mass 
Our entire system of education # ‘rolled ; 
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been largely devoted to the teaching 
of children how to make money and 
until recently searcely any of the time 
was devoted to teaching the children 
how to save money. 

Edward Bok, famous editor and 
author, says that when he came to the 
United States as a lad of six, the most 
needful lesson for him as a boy was the 
necessity for thrift; that he had been 
taught in his home across the sea that 
thrift was one of the fundamentals in 
He further states that 
his family had come from a land, the 
Netherlands, noted for its thrift; that 
they had been in the United States but 
afew days before the realization came 
home to his father and ni\other that they 
had brought him to a land of waste. 

He directly indicted the schools when 
he said that at school, he quickly learned 
that to save money was “stingy”; that 
as a young man, he soon found out that 
the American did not like the word 
“eonomy” and that on every hand, “as 
plenty grew, spending grew.” There 
was literally nothing in American life 
to teach him thrift or economy, every- 
thing to teach him to spend and to 
waste. 

Mr. Bok remarked that he saw men 
who had earned good salaries in their 
prime reach the years of incapacity as 
dependents; he saw families on every 
hand either living quite up to their 
means or beyond them, rarely within 
them. The more a man earned, the more 
be or his wife spent. 

Thrift is one of the essentials in life 
and in all success, yet Bok says America 
fell short with him in this respect and 
is continuing to fall short with every 
foreign-born who comes to its shores, 
as well as with our native Americans 
who have a strong inelination against 
saving. 

Surely it must be said that when our 
school and banks co-operate to remedy 
this great defect in American life, they 
are doing a wholesome work. 


a successful life. 


CONTROLLING THE NEW 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 13) 
tunities which one plan or piece of 
topy affords for advertising more than 
me department will be overlooked or 
neglected. Suggested plans, whether 
they originate from the inside or the 
outside, will be considered with a one- 
sided viewpoint. Department heads, 


| With their minds on net profits, may in 


some cases curtail advertising at the 
very time when it should be extended, 
and vice versa. 

Last and most important, the decen- 
tralization of authority will mean that 
the bank’s advertising will change com- 
Plexion and direction too frequently, 
and thus lose cumulative effect on the 
mass of its readers. Centrally con- 
trolled advertising will get more results 
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per dollar in nearly all cases. 

It interested me very much to hear 
this policy outlined by Fred W. Ells- 
worth, vice president of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company of New Or- 
leans, a man who comes pretty close to 
being the dean of financial advertising 
in the United States. 

Mr. Ellsworth, as most readers know, 
has a national triangle of experience in 
bank advertising, starting with opera- 
tion and winding up with executive 
control. He was first publicity man- 
ager of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank and the First National Bank of 
Chieago, then publicity manager of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, then secretary of that institution. 
He is now vice president in executive 
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control of new business and advertising 
for the Hibernia. 

His bank’s advertising is under the 
efficient direction of W. B. Wisdom, 
publicity manager, and Mr. Ellsworth 
keeps his finger on its pulse without 
trenching to any great extent on the 
heavy work demanded of him as an 
operating bank executive. 

He, of course, sees a general program 
of the bank’s advertising effort planned 
a year in advance. Then, as each 
month’s copy is prepared, he reviews it 
in typewritten form. After that he 
watches it as published, by means of a 
schedule of current operations which 
his publicity department keeps at his 
hand. 

(Continued on page 41) 





















































Protect 


Bank Workers 


Against 
Infection 


The only scientific way to 
safeguard the health and 
lives of those who handle 


money and checks 
—seething with 
germs and bacteria 
—is to use Kilgerm 


Solution in the 
Defiance Sanitary 
Sponge Cup. 


Kilgerm is the only 
odorless germicide 
in the world to-day 
that will sterilize 
bacteria known to 
exist on money and 
checks without in- 
juring skin tissue or 
mucous membrane. 

With the many 
contagious diseases 





Defiance Sales Corp. 
New York. 0.5. A 
; 


6 oz. Bottle 
Price $1.50 


now sweeping the country, it is 
your duty to protect health and 
save lives by using Kilgerm in 
spongecupsand roller moisteners. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK . 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
J. P. MORGAN . . 
RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 
MELLON NATIONAL BANK 


DEFIANCE SALES CORP. 


72 Spring St. wt 


If these articles cannot be purchased 


Price $1. Complete 


NATIONAL BANK OF BALTIMORE 


Representative users of KILGERM 
SOLUTION and DEFIANCE 
SANITARY SPONGE CUP 
NEW YORK 
















NEW YORK 


at your dealers, mail coupon to us 


and we will fill your order 





Defiance Sales Corporation 
72 Spring Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send us... 
KILGERM; also.... 


Defiance 


Sanitary Sponge Cups. 






























By BURR E. LEE 


Advertising Manager, Second Ward Savings Bank, Milwaukee 


te a mailing list consisting of 
4000 dormant, intermittently ac- 
tive, and new accounts which had not 
yet reached the point where they could 
be said to pay for themselves, the 
Second Ward Savings Bank of Mil- 
waukee secured an average gain per 


| 








BURR E. LEE 


account of $14.29 at a cost of approxi- 
mately 50 cents each. This was done 
by monthly treatment of the accounts 
with a simple mailing piece over a 
period of eight months. The dormant 
accounts increased $7.03, the intermit- 
tent accounts, $30.91, and the new ac- 
counts $69.11. 


As indicated, the dormant accounts 
gave the least response. The greatest 
difficulty in checking the addresses was 
also experienced in connection with 
dormants, as many of the envelopes 
came back marked, “left city,’ “de- 
ceased,” “moved,” “left no address,” 
ete. Splendid results were obtained 
with the intermittent accounts, as 
shown, while the new accounts pro- 
duced the best results of all those on 
the mailing list. This is probably a 
result of the fact that the new accounts 
were treated immediately upon their 
opening, while the other accounts had 
never been treated and many had been 
with the bank a long time. The results 
of this stimulation are not yet over, as 
the gain is cumulative and did not stop 
at the end of the eight months’ period. 

A list of approximately 5,000 ac- 
‘counts was first selected at random 
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BOOSTING 4000 DORMANT 
ACCOUNTS $14.29 EACH 


At a cost of approximately 50 cents each 
these accounts were increased by month- 
ly treatment with a simple mailing piece 


‘eause of its simplicity and its appeal, 
















from the ledgers of one of our three 
offices. Dormant accounts over two 
years old were not used, except in a 
very few instances, for accounts with a 
balance of $1.00 which have remained 
dormant for several years are not worth 
the expense of treatment. The inter. 
mediate accounts were those which are 
active continually but never reach the 
pay-their-own-way class—accounts in 
which the money comes and goes fre 
quently, not always holding enough to 
maintain the account. 

After checking our list and pruning 
it down as carefully as we could we 
found that we had approximately 4,000 
accounts to treat. We selected a little 
magazine as our mailing piece be 





















and reserved the privilege of writing 
a portion of this as our personal mess- 
age. At the end of eight months, bal- 
ances were drawn and compared with 
balances at the beginning of the treat- 
ment. Of the 4,000 accounts treated 
790 had been closed out, leaving some 
3,200 which had received the full eight 
months’ treatment. These showed 8 
total gain of $42,796, or an average 
gain of $14.29 per account. 







THE PUBLIC “TAKES A STEP 
IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION” 


(Continued from page 20) 


town section of Milwaukee, with the 
bank’s corner marked with a red arro¥, 
which was extended out from a trafle 
“stop” sign on the opposite page. Th 
only text was this: “Grand Avente 
and Sixth. To the thousands. who daily 
pass this intersection, these messagé 
are important. Watch for the next on 
Also the announcement in the news 
papers of Friday, February 6th.” 

The outside of the second folde 
which was distributed two days afte 
the first, showed a traffic officer wil) 
hand raised, and the one word “Stop!” 
The name of the bank did not appei! 
in this folder, either, but more copy ¥% J 
used. When unfolded, the front pagt 
disclosed a diagram of the corner # 
Grand and Sixth, with the location # 
the bank printed in “Ben Day” proces 
to bring it out, and the words “Grani § 
Avenue and Sixth. Play Safe wil 
Yourself.” The inside pages shgwél 
the doorway of the bank, with sol 
“teaser” copy. 



















































































































The third folder was distributed the 
day before the opening and gave full 
information about the bank, its officers, 
directors and services, and extended a 
cordial invitation to the reader to come 
to the bank on opening day. And, by 
the way, the opening was referred to in 
all the publicity as a Grand Opening 
rather than a Formal Opening. Not 
that it was so “grand” but because this 
seemed less cold and awesome. 

In the third folder, also, announcement 
was made of a special offer of three 
months’ free rental to persons engaging 
safe deposit boxes during the opening 
week. 

The copy, slogan and art work of these 
broadsides was adapted for the two 
newspaper advertisements which were 
run. The first was a full column teaser 
ad, and this was followed by a four 
column eleven inch invitation to the 
grand opening. If we were advertis 
ing the opening of another new bank, 
we would not use the one-column space 
—it did not stand out in the papers as 
strikingly as we had fondly imagined 
it would. 

The slogan and art work were also 
adapted for two street car cards—the 
first a teaser which ran for a week or 
so prior to the opening and the second 
using the footsteps and the doorway of 
the bank and inviting the public to 
“Open your account today at Milwau- 
kee’s Newest Bank.” 

The strongest feature of the cam- 
paign, we believe, was the repetition of 
the slogan and the adaptation of the 
same copy for the various forms of ad- 
vertising that were used. 

Engraved invitations were sent out, 
of course. For the list we consulted 
the street guide section of the city di- 
rectory and selected four thousand 
names of persons and firms in the 
neighborhood of the bank. Invitations 
were also sent to other banks and to the 
press. 

Publicity stories for the press were 
worked up in advance and on the day 
before the opening reporters from the 
various papers were called in and given 
any special information they might 
wish. Photographs of the officers were 
at hand and supplied wherever they 
could be used. Copies of a signed in- 
terview with the president of the new 
bank were also ready. 

Having thus blazed the way “to the 
best of our knowledge and ability,” 
there remained nothing to do but sweep 
out the painters and marble men, clear 
up the debris they left behind, polish 
vp the plate glass and wait for the 
rowds to come. 


The best possible sort of publicity 
for opening day is the favorable im- 
Pression made on the people who have 
made it a point to visit the bank. It 
's not enough to let them wander about 
by themselves till, if they are observing 
fnough, they find the souvenir dis- 
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The Branch Road 


that becomes the main line 


Main lines of railway are located; then branch lines 
are built to feed them. Sometimes, a branch line develops 
unexpected possibilities; soon the main traffic of the road 


Ss a 


is passing over it. 


N many banks, and trust com- 

panies that began as banks, the 

trust department has become the 
main line. And why not? Its 
equipment needs are more modest 
than those of banking. Its fees are 
earned on a small investment, with 
no risk of capital. It feeds busi- 
ness to every other department. 
Its foundation is broader, its field 
of endeavor wider, than any other 
banking service. Given the proper 
attention, it may become the main 
line anywhere. 


Given the proper attention 


It is not a weed, to grow unaided. 
Fertile soil must be selected; tested 
seed planted; and the field must 
be cultivated year after year, if the 
full harvest is to be reaped. 


The soil is a mailing list; and 
Purse clients receive mailing list 
_ advice that insures fertility. The 
seed is direct-mail literature; Purse 
campaigns have brought from 20% 
to 27% direct returns in a year. 
The effectiveness of these two 
factors explains why so many trust 
officers apply the third—use Purse 
campaigns year after year. 


Have you a trust department that 
you would like to develop into a main 
line? Would you like to know how 
others have accomplished it? 


If <*yes’’ is the answer, you 
should write to us. We are getting 
trust business for others. We believe 
we can get it for you. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 
Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA 


New York Office 
No. 2 Rector Street 





penser and having come to what seems 
to them the end of the party, they 
wander on and out without having been 
converted into friends of the institu- 
tion. More important than the souvenir 
is the cordial greeting and the sincerely 
interested attention evidenced by the 
officers and staff. 


Some of our officers and directors 
were on the floor throughout the day, 
greeting people as they came in, eall- 
ing them by name whenever possible, 
conversing with them concerning all 
things in general and the services of 
our bank in particular. Callers were 
taken back to the safe deposit vault 
where their attention was called to the 
different sized boxes and the private 
coupon rooms. Souvenirs—small black 
coin purses for the women and bill folds 
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TENNESSEE 


Chicago Office 
1108 Otis Building 


for the men—where given out at a 
window at the far end of the lobby near 
the safe deposit department, so all who 
received them would at least have to 
walk the length of the lobby. When- 
ever possible, visitors were asked to 
register, thus giving us the nucleus for 
a fine mailing list. 


Events of the opening day may offer 
unusual suggestions for news stories. 
The one we used was the opening of 
the first savings account by the tiny 
grand-daughter of Mr. LeFeber, our 
president. One of the local papers ran 
a photograph showing Mr. LeFerber 
holding the little Miss up to the window 
as she received savings pass book Num- 
ber 1. One newspaper ran a eut of the 
cashier surrounded by some of the 
beautiful flowers that filled the lobby. 


> om 
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PICKLES 


— parcnemenmens planted 36,230 acres to cucumbers last year. This 
was more than double the acreage of any other state. 


In 1923 some 1,154,000 bushels of cucumbers were grown in 
Michigan. This was 35% of the total United States crop. 
Hence, several famous brands of pickles are from Michigan 


cucumbers. 


This bank is an important link in the marketing of food 
products. It offers unequalled facilities for serving those having 
business in the Great Lakes Region. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 


These items cannot be worked up _ be- 
forehand, but must be left to the in- 
spiration of the moment, and the news 
sense of the publicity director. 

In all our publicity plans, our prob- 
lem, as is apt to be the case with most 
banks, was to spread the news of our 
opening to as large an audience as poss- 
ible and yet keep our expenditures 
within reasonable limits. There was 
one man we neglected to include on our 
compaign committee—the weather man. 
And to get even, he sent us on opening 
day a cold, discouraging winter drizzle, 
which continued well into the evening. 
In spite of his unkindness, however, 
the visitors started coming early in the 
morning and the officers.and directors 
and other members of our official re- 
ception committee were kept busy shak- 
ing hands and greeting new friends. 


A. M. Hall was elected president of 
the National City bank of Indianapolis, 
at a meeting of the board of directors 
held recently; Frank M. Milliken was 
elected vice president, and Chester L. 
Robinson, cashier. 


Mrs. H. W. Kuteman was elected 
president of the First State Bank of 
Weatherford, Texas, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Kuteman. 
Mrs. Kuteman and her son, Harry W. 
Kuteman, Jr., will serve on the board 
of directors. 


Humphery S. Gray resigned as pres- 
ident of the American National Bank 
of Benton Harbor, Michigan, and is 
succeeded by William E. Sheffield. H. 
U: Rapp was elected first vice president. 


oo 


A TELLER’S ANSWER ON HOw 
TO KNOW BANK CROOKS 
(Continued from page 21) 
into each other’s eyes told the secret. 
The suspect moved on down the street 
where a pal was waiting for him in a 
ear. Another pal appeared and they 
left town immediately. The suspicions 
were confirmed a few days later when 
the three men were caught in an attempt 
at robbery and confessed their plans to 
rob a Miami bank the day this happened, 

The man’s mind was so centered on 
what he was planning to do that in some 
way it radiated from his person, and the 
ian trained or tuned to eateh his line 
of thought fathomed the plans. In turn 
the robber was on the alert and tuned 
in on the other fellow’s suspicions. 

An embarrassing experience occurred 
when two strangers and a man | was 
slightly acquainted with came to my 
window and handing me some money 
said it $200. I counted it and 
found it was $20 short. The stranger 
declared there was exactly $200 for he 
was paid the money at the other bank 
and eame directly over to our bank with 
it in his hand. He said he never stopped 
anywhere nor gave any one any mone\ 
He referred to the other stranger who 
verified his statement. I counted the 
money again so they could see they were 
short. Still he declared it was there 
when he handed it to me. There were 
three against me apparently, but I knew 
the money wasn’t there and that they 
were trying to put something over. | 
asked if he hadn’t forgotten and put 
some in his pocket? He very bluntly 
declared that he had not. Then I asked 
him if he wouldn’t look for sometimes 
one does those things from force of habit 
without thinking. In a more decided 
tone than ever he declared there was no 
question about the $200, that it was 
there when he gave it to me, and he 
refused to look in his pocket. 


was 


Just then the third man with whom 
I had a slight acquaintance stepped 
up and said to the man making the de 
posit that since I had mentioned it he 
remembered seeing him put something 
into his pocket. There was nothing left 
for the stranger to do but to look. He 
found the $20 bill. Of course he 
stammered an apology and said he had 
forgotten all about it. His unwilling 
ness to look for the money was against 


him. 


When a man owes you and begins to 
avoid you it is time to investigate, for 
something is wrong. People that get in 
straightened circumstances will do things 
they never thought of doing before. 
They get discouraged and seem to think 
the world is against them. In this at- 
titude of mind some will suggest that 
we charge off their accounts as they 
can’t pay. Others promise to pay and 
make no effort to do so, while others 
avoid us. Perhaps they haven’t anything 
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to pay with and try beating the world 
in general. Each is a problem for the 
banker. 

While bank clerks must at all times 
be on the alert for crookedness, it does 
not mean that the majority of customers 
nave to be watched. Most of them are 
vell known, and the bank clerk knows 
their hahits. They know just how they 
like their business transacted and the 
tine of day they usually come to the 
hank. It is the occasional crook that 
hankers must be able to spot. 


TELLS COLLEGE MEN OF 
OPPORTUNITY IN BANKS 


The opportunities that 
panies afford young men and women 
with college education were described 
by Lucius Teter, president of Chicago 
Trust Company, in_ two 
March 27th at the University of Illinois. 
Mr. Teter is also president of the Trust 
Company Division of the 
Bankers Association. 


trust com, 


addresses 


Ameriean 


The lectures were given under the 
auspices of the School of Commerce at 
the invitation of Dean Charles M. 
Thompson. The first occasion was a 
mass meeting of the students, the 
second, a faculty session in which admin- 
istrative problems were treated. Trust 
company banking, according to Mr. Teter, 
heads the list of businesses in 
professional ideals dominate. The rule 
of long apprenticeship is being modi- 
fied through the demand for liberal 
education on the part of the men who 
are to direct the financing of modern 
industry and commerce. The require- 
ments of real estate mortgage financing 
and managing individual and corpora- 
tion trust accounts were described by 
Mr. Teter as representing the technical 
knowledge and professional capacity 
required of the modern bank officer. 

The building of a personal estate was 
outlined by Mr. Teter in his address to 
the faculty of the School of Commerce. 
The growing popularity of the life in- 
surance trust is evidence of the desire 
for a complete service of trusteeship 
that will satisfy the varied requirements 
of a family and of property manage- 
ment when the head of the house is no 
longer in control. The management of 
investments in trust and the spread of 
the investment trust idea in America 
were also pictured. The trust company, 
according to Mr. Teter, is comparable 
to the Federal Reserve System in its 
value as a clearing house of credit and 
of financing operations. Budget con- 
trol, the establishment of fees for vari- 
ous services, metheds of bank manage- 
ment and employe benefits were dis- 
cussed. 


whieh 


F. Q. Poyner, vice president of the 
Farmers National Bank at Clarksville, 
Arkansas, was elected president. 
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Detroit— 


Enjoys the distinction of 
being the richest city in 
the world, per capita. @ 
The Peoples State Bank is 
a definite part of Detroit’s 
financial development. 


Enormous resources cou- 
pled with numerous branch 
banks, give this institution 
the pulse beat of Detroit 
affairs at all times. 
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Branches throughout Detroit 
Resources over $140,000,000 


CONTROLLING THE NEW 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 37) 


For the executive who really “means 
business” in connection with the growth 
of his work, I recommend a_ policy 
based on programs as follows: 
A. Five-Year Program for General 
Policies and Operations of the 
New Business Department. 

B. Two-Year Program for Solicita- 
tion Activities. 
Three-Year Program for Adver- 
tising Mediums and Expend- 
itures. 

D. Three-Months Program for Ad- 

vertising Copy. 


“ 


Let program “A” be worked out by 
the chief executive and the Board of 
Directors. Let program “B” be worked 
out by the chief executive, the officer 
in charge of new business, and the heads 
of profitmaking departments. Let 
program “C” be worked out by the chief 
executive, the officer in charge of new 
business, and the advertising manager 
or agency. Let program “D” be worked 
out by the executive in charge of new 
business and the advertising manager 
or agency. 

Remember that, in all new business 
effort, time is of the essence. Make 
decisions well in advance, give each man 
and plan the time and scope to “demon- 
strate” themselves. And don’t swap 
horses too often in midstream. 
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PLACING RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
BONDS LOST IN MAILS 


Supreme Court of North Dakota holds that 
defendant bank which sent bonds by unin- 
sured mail must bear burden of liability 


HE question of the liability of a 

bank for the loss of liberty bonds 
sent uninsured by registered mail, was 
passed upon in an interesting and in- 
structive manner, by the Supreme Court 
of North Dakota, in the recent case of 
the Bank of Monango vs. Ellendale Na- 
tional Bank, 201 N. W. 839. And, in 
view of the facts and holding in this 
case, it appears to be one of consider- 
able importance on the question decided, 
and well worth a brief review by bank 
officials in general. 

In this case the plaintiff, was a state 
bank located at Monango, N. D., while 
the defendant was a national bank lo- 
cated at Ellendale, N. D. The Ellen- 
dale bank was a member of the Federal 
Reserve Bank at Minneapolis, Minn., 
and as such was entitled to rediscount 
its paper pursuant to the rule and regu- 
lations of the Federal Reserve. The 
Monango bank was not a member of 
the Federal Reserve, and was not en- 
titled to such discount privileges. 

Now, the Monango bank desired to 
borrow some money, and made arrange- 
ments with the Ellendale bank for the 
discount of certain paper through the 
latter’s membership in the Federal Re 
serve. Pursuant to this agreement the 
cashier of the Monango bank sent his 
note for $4,500 due in 90 days with 
interest at 614 per cent, after maturity, 
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to the Ellendale bank. Along with the 
note was sent collateral in the form of 
Liberty Bonds, coupons attached pay- 
able to bearer, in the sum of $6,000. 

This note and the bonds were sent 
uninsured by registered mail and re- 
ceived by the Ellendale bank. The 
latter promptly sent them to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank at Minneapolis, with 
a letter requesting the rediscount of the 
note and the crediting of same to its 
account. The note was indorsed by the 
Ellendale bank through its cashier, and 
along with the bonds was sent unin- 
sured by registered-mail. 

The train upon which the note and 
bonds were sent was held up near Minne- 
apolis, and the note and bonds, among 
other valuables, were taken by the 
robbers. The bonds therefore never 
reached the Federal Reserve Bank, nor 
were they thereafter traced or recovered. 
The Monango bank then brought the 
instant action to recover the value of 
the bonds from the Ellendale bank. 

Now at this point it may be noted 
that the agreement between the banks 
did not contain anything covering the 
question of how the Ellendale bank 
should transmit the note and bonds to 
the Federal Reserve Bank in Minne- 
apolis. The agreement contemplated an 
ordinary banking transaction, in ac- 
cordance with the ordinary methods 
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used by bankers, and pursuant to bank. 
ing rules and practices. 

The prime question then raised, by 
the action of the Monango bank to 
recover the loss of the bonds, was 
whether or not the Ellendale bank had 
violated its duty in failing to insure 
the bonds when it sent them by mail, 
so as to render it liable for the loss in- 
curred. Upon the trial of the cause 
the lower court found for the defendant, 
Ellendale bank, and from such judg- 
ment the case was taken to the higher 
court. Here in reviewing the evidence, 
and in passing upon the duty of the 
defendant bank in transmitting the 
bonds, the court, among other things 
said : 

“The record fully discloses that well- 
known agencies existed for the pur- 
pose specifically of providing a safe, 
responsible method of transmission 
where transmission of currency or 
Liberty Loan Bonds or other valuables 
is necessary. The defendant (Ellendale 
bank) was fully acquainted with the 
methods available, whether by express 
or by registered mail, insured.* * * 

“Defendant knew that the transmis- 
sion of either currency or Liberty Loan 
Bands by ordinary mail or by registered 
mail did not afford a responsible, safe 
method of transmission. It knew, or 
ought to have known, that the govern. 
ment specifically had disclaimed liability 
for loss occurring through the ordinary 
mail or through registered mail in ex 
cess of a very limited amount.* * * It 
knew, or ought to have known, that 
Liberty Loan Bonds, payable to bearer, 
might be subjected to the same hazards 
as might apply to eurrency. ***” 

Following the above review, and after 
passing upon other questions not ma 
terial to this article, the court, in re 
versing the judgment of the lower 
court, stated its conclusions in the fol- 
lowing language: 

“We are of the opinion that, under 
such facts and circumstances, the de 
fendant failed to exercise the ordinary 
diligence and reasonable eare required. 
It failed in its duty to select a respon- 
sible method of transmission that would 
prevent actual loss. It follows, accord: 
ingly, that the liability for the loss 
sustained must fall upon defendant for 
the violation of its duty. The judg: 
ment of the trial court is reversed and 
judgment ordered to be entered i? 
plaintiffs favor for the value of the 
bonds, ** * with interest and costs.” 















HOW UNCLE SAM POLICES 
MAILS TO STOP FRAUDS 

(Continued from page 29) 
meantime, they have been credited with 
no interest on their payments. In such 
a scheme the lucky one receives his 
money back and $135 in addition in ten 
months time. It requires, therefore no 
stretch of the imagination to see in this 
bait the “grand prize” of a lottery. 

Because a concrete instance will afford 
the best illustration of the activities of 
the Post Office Department in policing 
the mails, I wish to relate the cireum- 
stances of the latest example, viz, the 
National Thrift Association of Eugene, 
Oregon, against which a fraud order was 
issued a few weeks ago. This is a case 
that will come home to bankers with 
peculiar force as to the potentialities for 
deception because misuse of the word 
“Thrift” is to-day one of the greatest 
menaces to encouragment of the savings 
habit. 

The National Thrift Association, of 
which the Post Office Department has 
just made an object lesson, was engaged 
in the sale of so-called “Thrift Cer- 
tifieates.” These certifieates were issued 
in denominations of $500 and $1,000 
against installment payments of $3 and 
$6 respectively. The advertising of the 
concern declared that its plan for “help- 
ing you to be thrifty” was new in some 
respects but that its basic principles 
were old, having been successfully used 
by French companies for many years 
in France and other countries. 

As a lure to the unsophisticated saver, 
it was represented that he was offered a 
guaranteed interest on the money he 
loaned and that, in addition the Asso- 
ciation divided 50 per cent of all profits 
derived from any source among the cer- 
tifieate holders. These profits were 
supposed to be payable after the tenth 
year in addition to the accrued value of 
the certificate. The heart of the scheme, 
and the element which gave the Post 
Office Department warrant to interfere, 
was found in what was known as the 
system of Monthly Awards. 

According to the statements of the 
Oregon promoters, cash to the amount 
of 20 per eent of the amount of money 
loaned the Association each month was 
to be used to pay off the Association’s 
obligations on certificates on the 15th 
day of the month. The amount paid 
should not be less than $6 or more than 
$500 in any month on any full cer- 
tifieate nor less than $3 or more than 
$250 on any half certificate. The Asso- 
ciation’s obligation to award each of its 
members was claimed to be in effect on 
the 15th day of the month, succeeding 
the member’s first, loan installment and 
it was promised that it should continue 
wntil the obligation was paid. 

Designed to corrupt the thrift spirit 
with the lust of lottery was the offer that 
each member might receive awards in 
the monthly drawings any number of 
es so long as the awards, together 
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with the cash surrender values, did not 
exceed the certificate face values of $500 ; 
and $1,000. The promoters undertook, stehve- leleliia- mer teheeriee 
according to their literature, to make, each azine individualized 
month, a distribution for every 2,000 full and named bv vour- 
certificates in force as follows: two mem- “att enitebia : f , ail 
bers were to receive $500 cash each; two seit suitable 1or a 
members were to receive $100 cash each departments of your 
and two hundred members were to receive institution, at an amaz 
$6 cash each. No information was given 
as to how the varying “awards” were to 
be made, except the statement that the mie on 

Board of Directors would, “by an equit- P. AY | ‘ R EK, ty 1B) 
able method” select the certificates which 
(Continued on page 88) 
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RELIEVING COMMERCIAL BANKS OF 
SMALL LOAN PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 22) 


is a money maker, and the officers point 
with pride to their files of credit infor- 
mation which numerous cases of 


repeated borrowings that developed into 


show 


profits and assets for erstwhile stranded 
borrowers. An excellent example of this 
is the mechanic who discovered through 
reloans to friends who couldn't 
that profits 
quite as readily as earned capital. He 
borrowed 


borrow 


borrowed money makes 


more funds to purchase a 
sample kit of tools with which to make 
sales to fellow He now 
substantial business man with a good 
line of credit. He. still 
makes money every time he does so. 


IS a 


we rke rs. 


borrows and 
The method of sizing up the moral 
with loans and of 
insuring regular payments on them as 
practiced by Morris Plan banks is 
simple, vet effective. An applicant pre- 
sents himself at the loaning department 
where he recites the details of his case 
to an officer. 


risk associated sueh 


The officer in every case, 
unless it is obviously unsound, like that 
of the girls wanted fur coats, 
sounds the key-note of the Morris Plan, 
encouragement, and either recognizes 
the necessity for the loan or lectures 
the applicant on the lack of necessity 
and wisdom in the request. 


who 


At the first interview the applicant 
fills out a formal statement giving com- 
plete details concerning himself, his age, 
occupation, length of service with em- 
plover, family status, purpose of loan, 


and other data. He is asked to get two 
co-makers whose signatures appear on 
the reverse side of the form. These 
co-makers are usually in the same walks 
of life as the applicant. Endorsers at 
the Chicago bank are persons with in- 
comes ranging from the low wage of a 
laborer to half a million a year. 
* * 


WHITE COLLARS OR BLUE 
JEANS— WHICH? 


(Continued from page 23) 
felt out of place in the other kind of 
bank, because he was out of place 
there.” 

We do not agree with Mr. Stone that 
the worker is out of place in the aver- 
age bank. He is as welcome as the 
white collared depositor. He is the 
backbone of the nation’s thrift. He 
belongs there. If there is any misap- 
prehension on his part, what can be 
more imperative than the need of rec- 
ognizing the situation and remedying 
it? 

The remedy is the responsibility of 
whoever undertakes to interpret the 
bank to the masses. Obviously the in- 
terpreter must understand the language 
of each party concerned. 

Do you know what the people who 


The filled-in form is presented by the 
bank’s officer to a committee of execu- 
tives that makes investigations to check 
the veracity of the applicant. It is not 
necessary to check every statement. 
Some statement will serve as a key to 
the entire application and is used as 
such. For instance, if the application 
states that the applicant is making $250 
a month, has been working for his em- 
ployer for the past 15 and is 
completing payments on a house pur 
chased on an installment plan, these 
facts can be checked and will serve as 
a worthy guide to the future status of 
the applicant. After the application 
has been passed by the credit depart 
ment, which is usually within 48 hours, 
there are two involved : 
first, the note is signed by the principal 


years 


transactions 


and his co-makers evidencing the obli- 
gation running period of 12 
nionths or less; and, second, an agree- 
ment in the form of a savings aecount 
or investment certificate for the estab- 
lishment of a sinking fund out of which 
to pay the note when due. All notes 
discounted at a rate set by the 
directors of each bank. The rate con- 
forms to legal requirements of the vari- 
ous states in which the bank operates 
and usually varies from six to eight per 
cent. A charge of one dollar on each 
$50 is usually made for the investiga- 
tion. The borrower agrees to establish 
a collateral savings account or sinking 
fund with weekly payments for 50 
weeks with the privilege of paying at 
the same rate on a semi-monthly or 
monthly basis. 

Delinquents are sent formal notifiea- 
tions of their status at the bank and, 
if the necessity arises, they are warned 
that the co-makers of their note will be 

* * * 


for a 


are 


throng vour lobbies are thinking about 
and striving for? Do you fathom the 
impelling motives of the throngs that 
pass you by on the outside? How can 
you possibly sueceed unless vou do? 

Your business is to help the man in 
blue jeans get what he wants out of 
life, to help him turn to account his 
blundering, groping yearning for self 
expression and for self betterment. 

The endless procession on the street 
outside; the large majority whose 
names are recorded on your ledgers, 
are drifting. Many of them don’t 
really know what they want, but they 
know they haven’t got it. 

The radical tells them that the way 
to better themselves is to destroy capi- 
talism. Even the publie schools, down 
to the primary grades, are not safe 
sanctuary from his teaching. 

Missionaries of discontent tell work- 
ers that they cannot better themselves 


advised of such status. It has heen 
found to be invariably true that the 
co-makers will become agents of the 
bank in jacking up the borrower. 

The suecess of the loaning operations 
depends to a large extent upon keeping 
faith with the co-signers of notes, 
Loans must not be extended wholly on 
the merits of co-signers or relations of 
the borrower. For instance, the son of 
a well-to-do Chicago merchant came to 
the Morris Plan bank to borrow $300 
to pay some debts. The loan 
tended because the youth was earning 


Was ex 


money and could meet the requirements 
of the sinking fund arrangement. The 
loan brought the youth back a short 
while later to borrow $1,000 which he 
told bank officials he needed to help his 
brother who was in college. Investiga- 
tion proved that he owed the money to 
his brother who was in college. The 
loan was refused although it was prob- 
ably safe. The boy’s father would have 
made it good had the youth defaulted 
But the bank refused the boy the money 
because he had misrepresented his case, 
and loaning him that amount would 
have been taking advantage of his 
father, and distorting the young man’s 
ideas of the uses of credit. 

The principles upon which Morris 
Plan banks, often called industrial 
banks because of their close co-opera- 
tion with the industrial workers, make 
personal loans are based upon an wi- 
derstanding of the 
which confronts people of integrity and 
good intentions, upon the belief that 
wise borrowing is an encouragement to 
thrift and industry, the conviction that 
careless use of credit aids extravagance 
and disaster, and an appreciation of the 
fact that the terms and conditions of 
loans must be designed to fit the situa- 
tion of the borrower. 

Commercial bankers, in many cases, 
are accepting the plan as a supplement 
to the regular banking machinery. 

* * 


oceasional — stress 


by frequenting banks, because, they say, 
they are exploited there for the benefit 
of the rich. 

Demagogues tell them that bankers 
draw fat salaries, take the money of 
depositors at little or no interest, and 
lend it back to them at exorbitant 
rates; the banks are controlled by the 
“money ring,” and that banking inter: — 
ests are quite at variance with those of 
the man in blue jeans. 

The wild catter tells them that banks 
are depriving them of a fair return oD 
their money, and that the way to better 
themselves is to get in on the ground 
floor of his promotions. 

Politicians of a kind which abounds 
tell them that the way to better them- 
selves is to elect demagogues to office, 
who will immediately right their wrongs 
and make their enterprises favored 
children of the state. 

The luxury vendor tells them that 
















the way to get real enjoyment out of 
life is to spend as they go, and to 
mortgage their future. 

Now the wit and wisdom, the arti- 
fice and skill of all these forees of un- 
rest are pitted against the message ot 
the white collared banker to the wearer 
of blue jeans. They are pulling your 
depositors away from you. 

What does the man in the blue jeans 
want, and how ean he get it? 

First, he has the praiseworthy desire 
to raise his standard of living. The 
banker has the formula, but it is up 
to him to apply it. He wants to pro- 
vide better for his family, and then 
have something left with which to safe- 
guard them should he be called from 
this “place of wrath and tears.” He 
wants, then, to know how to save money. 
He wants to know how to keep his 
money after saving it; how to invest 
it wisely and to keep financial wolves 
from his door. He has some intimately 
cherished plans and wants to know how 
to achieve. He wants to know how to 
recognize opportunity; how to combine 
saving and compound interest with sue- 
cessful trades. In a word, he wants to 
know how to organize himself for in 
dependence. 

The banker has a real life work eut 
out for him if he is to master the 
principles which will enable him to give 
Blue Jeans the right answer to his 
problems. It is no job for an amateur. 

You must understand the language of 
his environment, and not expect him to 
translate vour language into his. You 
must have infinite tact to encourage his 
aspirations, yes, even to suggest aspira- 
tions he ought to acquire. You must 
show him, in a practical, but never a 
patronizing way, how he may become 
the steward of his own estate. 

If you promise him that he will be 
well launched toward fortune through 
the mere act of opening his account, 
the deceit will be discovered as he tus- 
sles with habits older and stronger than 
that of thrift. And if you have prom- 
ised him all the encouragement he is 
entitled to receive from his bank, and 
then ignore his presence, once his sig- 
nature card is filed and he becomes a 
mere ledger leaf number, don’t be sur- 
prised if his new found zeal languishes 
and expires. 

Don’t preach to the unthrifty. If 
there is one thing the masses want less 
than everything else, it is to be preached 
at. If every one in whom you want 
to inspire consistent thrift should sud- 
denly conceive a desire to be preached 
at, the churehes could not hold them. 
But there are many empty pews! 

There is a great annual tonnage of 
of so-called thrift literature. In it you 
find the repetition of trite, standardized 
phrases which betray superficiality. 
You find so-called thrift stories in which 
characters are pulled across the stage 
like marionettes, their antics respond- 
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“When I went abroad 


last summer” 


SO begins a letter from a busi- 
ness man who made his first 
trip to Europe last year. 


“| carried an ETC Letter of 


Credit,” he continues. “After 
several months in Europe, in 
which I covered nearly every 
country of the continent, had 
to switch itineraries at the last 
moment, had to insure hotel 
accommodations in advance, 
and had to obtain cash in out 
of the way places, I came toa 
full realization of the value and 


convenience of the ETC Let- 
ter of Credit to a traveler.” 


This letter is an indication of 
the good will which the ETC 
Letter of Credit creates for the 
issuing bank. 


We will issue ETC Letters 
of Credit imprinted with the 
name of your bank, and your 
customers who carry it will be 
given the same conveniences 
accorded our own customers 


through our London and Paris 
Offices. 


Write for further particulars. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

105 South La Salle Street 

DONALD L. DE GOLYER 
Manager 


LONDON 





ing obediently to the jerk of the 
strings; and the strings are all 
too plainly seen. You find also the 
story of the good man who saved regu- 
larly, and the bad one who didn’t, 
trending fatefully to their just and ex- 
pected rewards. You know the answer 
when vou have read the first paragraph. 
You find good white newspaper, space 
oceupied with preachments which every- 
body refuses to read, simply because 
everybody knows it is old stuff. 

Today the banks of the nation are 
in the midst of a great erusade for 
thrift. Few causes are more worthy 
of an exalted message, and yet how few 
thrift classies there are. Let us put 
forth greater, more studious effort to 
interpret the savings theme attractively 
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to the masses. And let us qualify our- 
selves for this important work by com- 
ing on a footing of complete and sym- 
pathetic understanding of the condi- 
tions and ideals of the great mass of 
eager, sturdy citizenship which is des- 
tined to become “one of the dominating 
financial powers of the world.” 


John F. MeDaniel, Jr. succeeds 
Harry MeCauley as eashier of the 
Farmers National Bank of Cynthiana, 
Kentucky. 

The Clinton County Trust Company 
of Plattsburg, Missouri, has elected 
Fred Williams cashier. He succeeds A. 
L. Stripe. Mr. Williams until recently 
was cashier of the Farmers Bank of 
Turney. 




















MAKING THE FARMER BEWARE OF 


FAKE STOCK SALESMEN 


An Indiana bank provides its rural cus- 
tomers with straight-from -the-shoulder 
tests for investments that may be offered 





ARMING is beginning to look up 
after being in the dumps for several 
years, and, as a result, get-rich-quick 
salesmen are preparing to sail forth 
and gather the easy dollars while they 
are available. Reports from various 
parts of the country indicate the drive 
has already started in some quarters, 
and that the early birds are making hay 
while the sun shines. 

Promises of several hundred per cent 
return on the investment have caused 
some farmers to loosen up, despite the 
numerous warnings and experiences of 
the past. 

All this is an old story for country 
bankers—and even city institutions, too, 
for that matter. No amount of coun- 
seling to investigate before investing 
seems to do any good. Farmers, es- 
pecially, seldom seek the advice of their 
banker until after they have lost their 
money. Then it is too late. 

It is hard to tell what state is the 
easiest for these vendors of gold bricks, 
but I have an idea that Iowa farmers 
are more wary than those in many other 
states. One reason for this is the 
terrible “trimming” they received in the 
boom days of the war; but another big 
reason is the plan put in operation by 
the state farm bureau federation. 
Originally intended to protect its own 
members, it has been of great help to 
many other farmers, according to John 
W. Coverdale, former secretary of the 
Towa association, now holding the same 


By TOM DELOHERY 


position with the national farm bureau 
organization. 

“Our plan simply consisted of asking 
our members to have stock salesmen 
submit their credentials before they did 
any dickering,”’ said Mr. Coverdale. 
“We organized a department, which 
worked hand-in-hand with state author- 
ities. We required that stocks or bonds 
or any securities be submitted for our 
opinion; and if we found them worthy 
we issued credentials telling our mem- 
bers what we found. These were given 
to the salesmen whom we required to 
present them to eustomers. Only high 
grade investments were passed on by us. 

“The plan worked well, and many 
farmers told us that they had been ap- 
proached by ‘bunk’ artists with all 
sorts of arguments as to why they did 
not have our card. However, very few 
of our members were foolish enough to 
buy after they had been warned.” 

Such a plan would work in any state. 
It would make the farmer a bit wary at 
the outset, but even if he was taken in 
by smooth talk, he could go to his 
banker for second consideration of the 
proposition. I can think of no better 
plan for making sure before letting go 
of the money. 

Hand in hand with the farm bureau 
plan, to my way of thinking, is the 
circular on the subject of investing, 
which the Florence Deposit Bank, of 
Florence, Indiana, circulates among its 
rural customers. The booklet is called, 


Your Chicago Correspondent— 


is your financial ambassador in that city. As 


such it should be a perfect reflection of your 
bank in its alertness and in its s “ee of close 
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“The Acid Test for Investments,” and 
I understand it has done a world of 
good. Among other things, it contains 
a few simple suggestions and nine rules 
which cover the subject. I believe they 
are worth restating here: 

“If every saver of money would ap. 
ply just a few simple rules when they 
are approached by the stock salesmen 
to purchase his offerings, they would 
save themselves many heartaches and 
disappointments. No doubt there are 
many stocks offered that have merit, 
and progress would stop if there were 
not those who would take the business 
risk, for it is the combination of aggre- 
gate amount of capital that makes pos- 
sible big business. 

“On the other hand, where there is 
one stock that has merit, there are a 
thousand that have not, and it is difficult 
for the untrained investor to distin- 
guish the good from the bad. But if 
a prospective investor will just stop 
to think for a brief period, and apply 
a few common sense rules, he or she 
will accomplish one of two things; that 
is, they will either save their hard- 
earned money or be reasonably certain 
that it at least is invested in something 
that does have some chance of being 
successful. 

“Rule 1. Never permit the salesman 
to rush you into buying by the argu- 
ment that it may be taken over night— 
This is known as the Rush Act. That 
is the rarest thing that could happen 
and even be it so; don’t forget ‘That 
there are other good fish in the sea’— 
for the security supply never runs out. 

“Rule 2. Have the salesman leave 
the descriptive circulars or reading 
matter, and make him put in writing 
his argument. You know promises are 
only made to be broken by the fellow 
who is to secure a fat commission for 
separating you from your money. 

“Rule 3. Take the literature and the 
salesman’s statements to your banker 
for analysis and investigation. The 
banker is accustomed to handling finan- 
cial matters, and although his judgment 
might not be the best in the world it 
is a foregone conclusion that it is better 
than the average investor. 

“Rule 4. Ask your banker how much 
he would loan you on the stock should 
you need funds after your purchase. 

“Rule 5. If it is your banker's ret 
ommendation to let it alone, do so. He 
might be mistaken in his judgment, but 
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it is a certainty that he has your best 
interests at heart. . 

“Rule 6. Ascertain what the stock 
will bring in the open market. The 
proverbial ‘rainy day’ is inevitable 
some time during your life, and you may 
need your money. Do not accept the 
mere statements of the salesmen—the 
paramount thought with him is his com- 
mission. Investigate before you invest. 

“Rule 7. Confine your investment 
transactions to houses of established 
reputation and responsibility. Houses 
holding membership in a _ recognized 
stock exchange or board of trade are 
dependable. 

“Rule 8. Take time for investigation. 
Don’t deal with total strangers. Letters 
of recommendation and other evidences 
of one’s standing are often fraudulent. 

“Rule 9. Don’t part with your cash, 
liberty bonds, or other high grade bonds 
and stocks until you have completed the 
above tests. Better be safe than sorry.” 





Bankstocks Corporations Formed 

The Bankstocks Corp. has _ been 
formed to invest in the capital stocks of 
the leading banks and trust companies 
of the Uuited States and Canada. It 
has been incorporated under the laws 
of Delaware with a capital of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000, and it is expected 
that Shields & Co. of 27 Pine Street, 
New York, will shortly offer a block of 
the common stock to the public, this 
offering to be followed by an issue of 
notes. The corporation is capitalized 
with 150,000 shares of common stock of 
no par value, of which 25,000 shares 
will presently be outstanding. Of the 
unissued shares, 87,500 will be reserved 
for future financing, and 37,500 to 
apply against common stock purchase 
warrants to be issued with the com- 
pany’s five-year 5% secured gold notes, 
of which $1,000,000 of the $5,000,000 
authorized will be presently outstand- 
ing. 

The corporation will operate on the 
principle of an investment trust, and 
will afford the investor the means of 
participating in a diversified list of 
stocks of the leading banks and trust 
companies of the United States, with 
a moderate capital investment. The in- 
itial investment of the company will be 
in the stocks of the National City Bank 
of New York, the Equitable Trust Co. 
of New York, the Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank, National Bank of Com- 
meree, Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., 
the Chase National Bank, Guaranty 
Trust Co., Corn Exchange Bank, 
Bankers Trust’ Co., Illinois Merchants 
Trust Co. of Chicago, the Continental 
& Commercial National Bank of Chi- 


cago, and the Union Trust Co. of Cleve- 
land, 


__ W. 8. Hallman was elected pres- 
ident of the Coloma State Bank, 
Coloma, Michigan. 


At Your Service 





Our time. our staff; 
our contacts 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 


MILWAU KEE 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


Paul P. Brown, of the American 
National Bank of Asheville, North 
Carolina, and secretary of the North 
Carolina Bankers Association, has been 
nominated as a candidate for the ex- 
ecutive council of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking by the eight chapters 
in North Carolina. Mr. Brown is a 
graduate of the A. I. B. and was one 
of the organizers of the Asheville chap- 
ter in 1917. He was president of the 
chapter that year. He instructed el- 
ementary banking for three years and 
standard banking one year. He was 
a member of the membership committee 
of the A. I. B. in 1919-1920, the public 
affairs committee in 1921-1922, chair- 
man of the publicity committee of the 


Raleigh chapter in 1923-1925. In 1922- 
1923 he was chairman of the public 
education committee of the North Caro- 
lina Bankers Association, and is now a 
member of the Public Education com- 
mittee of the State Secretaries section 
of the A. B. A. 





George Altmeyer was elected pres- 
ident of the Union National Bank of 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania, to succeed 
the late J. Denny O’Neill. Mr. Alt- 
meyer had been vice president. 





Fred R. Smith, cashier of the Farmers 
State Bank of Platte, South Dakota, 
was appointed superintendent of state 
banks to succeed John R. Hirning. 
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HOW CERTIFIED AUDITS AID IN 
CREDIT ANALYSIS 


Most business concerns now recognize that the 
periodic audit not only simplifies credit relations 
but also protects the management and stockholders 


ITH the development of methods 

of analyzing credit risks there 
is a strong tendency to insist that the 
accuracy of financial statements sub- 
mitted be verified by a certified public 
accountant. While, theoretically, it is 
not the duty of the bank to check up 
on the accuracy of statements, as the 
bank has a right to assume that a state- 
ment reflects the true condition of a 
borrower, as a matter of practice the 
question of the truthfulness of a state- 
ment cannot be ignored. The most 
satisfactory way in which the lending 
hank can protect itself in this matter 
is by having the statement certified by 
a publie accountant as the result of an 
audit. 

Most large companies recognize the 
need of regular audits both as a means 
of safeguarding the management and 
fortifying the stockholders. In addi- 
tion, the audit facilitates the procuring 
of a credit line at the bank and the 
sale of commercial paper in the open 
market. In the last ten vears there 
has been a marked trend towards peri- 
odie audits, and as a result bankers are 
placed in the possession of an audited 
gtatement in an increasing number of 
instances. As an extreme measure, 
where the information furnished on an 
unaudited statement is insufficient or 
questionable, the bank may send an in- 
vestigator to verify the figures to the 
extent considered necessary, but this 
method involves additional expense. 

The purposes of the audit are pointed 
out by William H. Bell, of the firm of 
Haskins and Sells, in his recent book, 
“Auditing.” There are seven purposes 
for which ageounts and records are 
audited, savs Mr. Bell. These are: 

1. General verification of the ae- 
counts of a business to determine its 
financial condition, its operating results, 
or the fiduciary integrity of those in 
charge with a view to reporting thereon 
to the owners, stockholders, executives, 
board of directors or trustees, receivers, 
present or prospective lenders, prospec- 
tive investors or purchasers, creditors’ 
committees, mereantile agencies, mort- 
gage trustees, or any other interested 
parties. 
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2. To determine whether funds of 
an organization have been properly ac- 
counted for, for the satisfaction of the 
public, donors, ete., as in the case of 
religious or educational institutions. 


3. To determine the profits or losses 
of a business, with a view to reporting 
to interested parties in connection with 
such matters as royalty agreements, 
profit-sharing agreements, and patent 
infringement suits. 

4. To determine 
fire losses, and other 
for special purposes. 


inventories, 
specific matters 


costs, 


5. To detect fraud. 


6. To determine the extent of fraud 
already detected. 


7. To prevent fraud by the moral 


effect upon the staff. 

Audits made by public accountants 
differ in comprehensiveness, and it is 
well to distinguish between the three 
principal kinds of audits—the balance 
sheet audit, the cash audit, and the de- 
tailed audit. 

The balance sheet audit involves a 
verification of the assets and liabilities 
as they appear upon the statement by 
checking them against the items on the 
hooks. It is incomplete in the sense 
that ledger items are not traced back 
to original transactions, and that no 
attempt is made to discover more than 
the most obvious errors of principle. 


A cash audit tests the accountability 
of one who has cash or other negotiable 
funds in his eustody, but a detailed 
audit involves a complete examination 
of all the accounts, books, records and 
transactions in detail, including methods 
of appraisal, avenues of fraud, and the 
detection of mechanical errors as well 
as errors of principle. The detailed 
or “complete” audit is recommended by 
the Robert Morris Associates, the As- 
sociation of Reserve City’ Bankers and 
other banking agencies. 

The certificates placed upon audited 
statements by public accountants reveal 
the limitations of the audit, if any, and 


disclose any qualifications that may be 


made. Such certificates should always 


be scrutinized in order to ascertain just 
what limitations or qualifications are in- 
volved. According to Glenn G. Munn, 
an unqualified statement will read some. 
what as follows: “We hereby certify 
that in our opinion the above is a true 
statement of the financial condition of 
rare tass company.” 

When the accountant disagrees with 
the records as kept by the company, 
and the company insists that the state- 
ment appear to conform with the book 
records, the accountant will qualify the 
statement. For example, the certificate 
may state that inventories are valued 
at market price rather than 
that inadequate depreciation on build- 
ings or machinery has been charged. 


cost, or 


The following are examples of certi- 
ficates which indicate that the audit has 
heen limited to the balance sheet: 

“The above is a true and _ correct 
transcript of the assets and liabilities.” 

“The balance sheet herewith pre 
sented is a true copy of the assets and 
liabilities, as shown on the books of 
the company.” 

In addition to the balance sheet, the 
bank should endeavor to procure a 
much information relating to the opera- 
tions of the company under considers 
tion as possible. While most companies 
are reluctant to release detailed operat 
ing statements, they are willing in: most 
cases to disclose condensed reports 
showing net sales, net profits, additions 
to surplus account, dividend payments, 
ete.—where the details of operations, ® 
shown in manufacturing, selling, and 
administrative expenses, are withheld. 

The information given out concer 
ing operations usually amounts to 
more than that which the corporations 
whose shares -are listed on the Net 
York Stock Exchange are required t 
furnish to the Exchange authorities and 
to publish for the information of the 
public. It is probable that in the future 
less objection will be offered to the re 
quest for profit and loss statements 
because the releasing of such data tent 
to build up confidence and enables th 
bank to caleulate the business risk wil 
much greater precision. 
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YOUR STOCKHOLDERS AS 
BUSINESS GETTERS 


The average bank stockholder 
not go out of his way to direct business 
into the institution, and the problem of 
converting him into an active booster 
rests largely with the officers, according 
to T. Harris Smith, specialist in sales 
eampaigns for banks, who has secured 


does 


remarkable results in enlisting the in- 
terest not only of stockholders, direc- 
tors, officers and employes, but even of 
customers in connection with new busi- 
ness drives. 

A label is too often pasted up against 
the list of stockholders to the effect 
that “they won’t help us to get new 
business,” he says, and as a matter of 
fact, the real reason for this lack of 
interest is that they are not kept in- 
formed in an interesting way on the 
progress of the bank. 

In new business campaigns the of- 
ficers should make it a point to “pep 
up” the directors and stockholders by 
means of letters and bulletins empha 
sizing the human side of the bank. This 
gives them an impression of the per- 
sonalities back of the institution and 








The directors’ room of the First National Bank of Fort Wayne, Indiana, designed by the Thomas 


M. James Company of Boston. 


Note the attractive treatment of the walls and floor. 


The 


heavy directors’ table is of a special hand-made design matching the heavy chairs, paneling and 
w -work. An oil painting over the fireplace depicts the coming of Anthony Wayne to Fort 


Wayne. 


the tangible progress that is being made. 
Mere financial statements are pretty 








In the third annual Gold Medal Con- 
test conducted by the Lake Shore Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, for the 
most beautiful building erected during 
1924 in the north central district of 
Chieago, The Racquet Club at 1361 N. 
Dearborn Street, was awarded the first 








litle Modeled debcheded Med 








prize, “as representing a difficult prob- 
lem logically solved in plan and show- 
ing an interesting use of materials in 
exterior design.” The prize winning 
building was erected by Rebori, Went- 
worth, Dewey & MeCormack, Ine., a 
Chieago firm of architects. 


Another historical painting is at the other end of the room. 


dry material, even at best, with which 
to stimulate the interest of stockholders 
and the banker would do well to keep 
them informed at regular intervals of 
such matters as promotions and new 
additions in the bank’s staff, meritorious 
work in new business efforts on the part 
of the personnel, additions and changes 
in the equipment. 


“Get-together” dinners should be held 
for the entire staff of the bank, inelud- 
ing officers and employes, and also di- 
rectors and stockholders. On such oe- 
easions all of those connected with the 
bank have an opportunity to become 
acquainted. This type of gathering is 
particularly effective when it is held 
in connection with a new business cam- 
paign because it provides a method of 
generating enthusiasm in a topie in 
which all are interested. 

Another important point in winning 
the co-operaton of stockholders is to get 
them into the bank as customers. This 
should be done, not only to obtain their — 
contribution to the business of the bank, 
but also to educate them in regard to 
just what the bank has to offer in the 
way of services. The most satisfactory 
plan is first to bring them into the bank 
as depositors, and then to develop them 
into trust or bond department 
tomers. 


cus- 


An organized drive for new business 
is still another factor in holding their 
interest, as it affords evidence that the 
bank is forging ahead in the direction 
of increased profits. 


The Diamond National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
on March 22, and a handsome two-color 
pamphlet on the bank’s growth was 
distributed. 
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The C.L.DOWNEY CO. 


941-943 CLARK ST. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


PATENTS 


Business from non-resident attorneys 
and banks especially solicited. Highest 
references; best services. Attorneys and 
bankers having clients who wish to patent 
inventions are invited to write for full 
particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 

644 G Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Now You Can Have a 
House Organ of 
Your Own 


at Reasonable Cost 


THE house organ method of adver- 
tising is proving to be the most 
effective means for banks to keep in 
touch with depositors, obtain new 
accounts, raise average balances and 
“‘sell’’ the services offered by various 
departments. Heretofore, however, 
the cost has been prohibitive. 


Now you can have a house organ of your 
own, with highest grade illustrations, 
reading matter and paper, printed in two 
colors, at a cost per thousand that you 
would pay for one good drawing. THE 
SUCCESSFUL SAVER, used by banks in 
non-conflicting territories, enables you to do 
this. It is strictly individualized to your 
bank. 


The results secured are truly remarkable. 


Why not get the facts? 
below—TODAY. 


Send the coupon 


BARTLETT ADVERTISING COMPANY 
230 E. Ohio St., CHICAGO 


BARTLETT ADVERTISING COMPANY 
230 E. Ohie St., Chicage 


Send us information regarding THE 
SUCCESSFUL SAVER. 


WHERE THE DEPOSITORS 
SHARE IN EARNINGS 


A. B. GREENE 

Vice President, Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers Co-operative National Bank, Cleveland 

PLAN by which savings depositors 

receive a share of the earnings as 
well as stockholders is used successfully 
in the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers Co-operative. National Bank of 
Cleveland. 

After profits have been determined 
according to sound banking practice, a 
certain portion is carried forward to 
surplus, a dividend of ten per cent is 
declared on the capital stock, and the 
remainder of the profits is then dis- 
tributed pro rata among the savings 
depositors. The profit making motive 
is here sub-ordinated, and those whose 
deposits make the bank profitable share 
the earnings with the stockholders who 
make the bank possible. For the past 
three years four per cent compounded 


semi-annually has been paid on savings’ 


accounts, with an additional one per cent 
besides. 

Why limit the stockholders to ten per 
cent? Why allow the savings depositor 
to share in the earnings when the going 
rate on savings accounts in Cleveland 
is four per cent? 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers is a closely knit organization of 


nearly 90,000 members. It has a large 
insurance fund, and this together with 
the potential depositing power of its 
large membership would almost at oneg 
insure the success of any bank so far 
as a deposit line is concerned. 

A small stock subscription from each 
member would, of course, supply more 
capital than could be used profitably, 
and as all could not participate in stock 
ownership, it was thought best to restriet 
dividends to ten per cent. All could, 
however, deposit without limit, and as 
savings deposits represent for the most 
part the efforts of the membership to 
provide for a competence for old age it 
was thought that the greatest good of 
the greatest number would be served by 
allowing the savings depositor to par. 
ticipate in the earnings. 

Even more than that is done for the 
depositor. As savings accumulate, the 
depositor is encouraged to buy bonds 
so that his eapital will inerease at a 
faster rate through the higher interest 
yield which bonds afford. As the 
members ordinarily are not skilled along 
investment lines, the bond department of 
the bank takes upon itself the respon- 
sibility of offering safe and conservative 
investments, either of its own origina- 
tion or by participation in the offering 
of others. 

Less than 14 per cent of the deposits 
are from organization members. 





CROWDS FILL HUGE LOBBY 











HE lobby of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, the largest banking 
room in the world, was filled almost to 
capacity at noon on March 4th when 
President Coolidge delivered his inaug- 
ural address. 
A powerful receiving set was placed 
in the lobby and the President’s address 


was picked up from WEAR, the radio 
broadeasting station located upon the 
roof of the Union Trust Building, whic 
received the address direct by long dis 
tance telephone wire from Washingto 
through station WEAF of New York 
City. 
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WHAT ABOUT INTERLOCK- 
ING DIRECTORATES? 


HE “anti-trust” Act, otherwise 

known as the Clayton Act, which 
was passed on October 15th, 1924, was 
intended primarily to prevent large 
business combination from becoming 
too powerful, but banks were not neg- 
lected. Application of the Clayton 
Aet to banks is chiefly in forbidding 
interlocking directorates among’ the 
larger institutions having National 
charters. 

It is interesting to notice how inter- 
locking directorates are forbidden by 
the Act, even though it does not affect 
in any way the directorates of country 
banks and banks in small eities. It 
prohibits interlocking directorates in 
National banks with more than five 
million dollars in combined capital, 
surplus, undivided profits, and deposits. 
It is also provided that no National 
bank in a city of 200,000 inhabitants 
should have as an officer, employe, or 
director one who is also an officer, em- 
ploye, or director of any other bank in 
that place. 

The Kern Amendment to the Clayton 
Act, approved May 15, 1916, provides, 
however, that with the approval of the 
Federal Reserve Board any officer, di- 
rector or employe of any member bank, 
or a “Class A” director of a Federal 
Bank, may be an officer, director, or 
employe of not more than two other 
banks organized under state or Na- 
tional laws, providing such other banks 
are not in substantial competition with 
such member banks. 


And there are still other exceptions 
to the Clayton Act as it relates to in- 
terlocking bank directorates. The regu- 
lations, for example, do not apply to 
mutual savings banks not having a cap- 
ital stock represented by shares. A 
director, officer, or employe of a Na- 
tional bank, no matter how large, may 
serve another bank of which the entire 
capital stock is owned by the stock- 
holders of the first bank. One may be 
at the same time a director of a National 
bank of more than $5,000,000 resources 
and of any number of state banks or 
trust companies, if the state banks or 
trust companies are not located in the 
same ¢ity as the National bank and do 
not have resources of more than $5,- 
000,000. It is even possible under the 
Clayton Act for a person to be an 
officer or director of any number of 
National banks provided no two of the 
National banks are located in the same 
city of more than 200,000 inhabitants, 
and no two of the banks have resources 
of more than $5,000,000. And, finally, 
the Clayton Act allows a person who 
18 not connected with a National bank 

Serve as a director, officer or employe 
of any number of state banks or trust 


‘ompanies, regardless of their size and 
location. 





FRANK O. WETMORE 
Chairman 






J. Y. G. Walker, vice president of 
Central Union Trust Company of New 
York, has been elected president of the 
Trust Company Association of New 
York State. 





The Fort Wayne, Indiana, chapter of 
the American institute of banking gave 
a banquet recently at the Anthony 
Hotel in honor of Dean Stephen I. 
Miller, national educational director of 
the Institute. 


Bankers of the seventh district of the 
Texas Bankers’ Association, will again 
assemble in Fort Worth, Texas, next 
year, it was decided at the recent meet- 
ing of the association. 
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A Specialized Service 


for Banks and Bankers which is the result of 
more than sixty years of experience is offered by - 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


and provides complete facilities for active and 
inactive accounts, collections, bill-of-lading 
drafts, investments, letters of credit and foreign 
exchange transactions. 


Combined Resources exceed $400,000,000.00 





















MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 






The Marine Bank and Trust Company, 
Houston, Texas, charter for which was 
issued by the department of banking 
on February 20, opened for business 
on February 24 absorbing the Peoples 
State Bank of Houston. 


Capital stock of the new bank is 
$300,000 with a surplus of $75,000 fully 
paid in. Officers of the new bank are as 
follows: D. W. Cooley, president; 
T. P. Priddie, Jr., vice president and 
cashier; Ike L. Freed, vice president; 
H. H. Gieseke, vice president; Stuart 
A. Giraud, vice president; P. C. 
Rehraurer, assistant cashier; Irwin H. 
Blume, assistant cashier; Fred A. 
Sommers, assistant cashier. 








CHARTS THAT AID THE BANKER 


TO SIZE UP BORROWERS 


(Continued from page 18) 


1st to January Ist of each year, and di- 
vides through by twelve. This establishes 
the first point on his graph. Then he takes 
the total sales for the year, one month 
later, from February Ist to February 
Ist, dividing through again by twelve, 
and so on, until he has plotted his curve, 
as shown in Fig. II. The value of this 
chart to the sales manager lies in the 
clear picture it gives him of his general 
sales trend covering several years, and 
reflects accurately the progress of the 
business. 

Suppose, now, it is desired to com- 
pare the sales of a concern with the 
general business trend to observe its 
advance over a period of several vears, 
as compared with conditions 
as a whole. 

In Fig.II the executive lays out Bab- 
son’s Chart, shown by line “B”. Then 
he plots sales in billions in 165 localities, 
as revealed by eurve “A”. If the busi- 
ness manager finds that the trend of 
his business is downward as compared 
with the general business trend and 
Babson’s Chart, there is an indication 
that his business has fallen down, and 
that his sales promotion work has pos- 
sibly not been as strong as it might be. 
Investigation may show that the sales- 
men are not offered sufficient induce- 
ment to offset the sales resistance to 
the product due to competition. 


business 


Referring again to Fig. II the banker 
or merchant can tell how his orders 
compare, with sales for the period. It 
will be noted that during most of 1923, 
and the first six months of 1924 that 
orders were in excess of sales. Busi- 
ness became so brisk that orders arose 
above sales, as shown by the graph, 
until after July, 1924, when business 
generally began to fall off, and sales 
and orders both declined. 

Suppose a banker is contemplating 
an extension of credit to a concern, and 
wishes to see how its business compares 
with the general business trend. It will 
be noted in Fig. II again, that this 
manufacturing company’s trend corres- 
ponded with the general depression in 
1921, followed by a gradual rise in its 
sales curve to the peak of 1924, showing 
an excess of business at that time over 
that of the year 1920. Let 
that the graph instead of showing a 
general upward trend, fell off sharply. 
The banker or merchant might draw the 
conclusion that the company was losing 
ground, and that an investigation into 
the management might reveal some 
“dead tinber”’ which prevented a whole- 
some progress. The value of such sig- 
nificant interpretations is immeasurable 
to the thoughtful banker and merchant 


us assume 


who can make a proper analysis, go | 


back of the graphical history itself, 





probe the facts and figures which are 
reflected therein, and, by so doing, see 
the business, not as they would like to 
see it, but as it really is. 

Having considered the sales end, let 
us now go into some of the means sug- 
gested by bankers of securing manage- 
ment control of production. 

First of all, how is a manufacturer 
going to determine manufacturing costs? 
To attain this he must break up his 
general expense into labor and mate 
rials, and keep accurate check on ex- 
penditures. To accomplish this he ar- 
ranges his factory control in such a 
way that time study analysis can be 


conducted and determine the exact 
amount of time it takes to earry out 
each operation of the business. An 


accurate cost system will tell him just 
how he stands on expenditures for ma- 
terials, and a perpetual inventory will 
enable him to maintain a flexible co- 
ordinated management. 

One of the most effective means of 
picturing just what expenses amount to 
for a manufacturing concern is in the 
use of a chart, showing a plotted curve 
representing accounts payable month by 
month in dollars. 

In Fig. III we have a record of the 
accounts payable of a manufacturing 
company for six months on the daily 


unit basis. It will be noted that the 
payables fluctuated monthly, and in- 
creased steadily during the period. The 


value of this chart to the manufacturer 
using it, lies in the visualization of the 
amount owed by the corporation, and 
the general trend of these obligations. 

It is of interest to note the high peak 
of payables during the middle of March, 
1924. At this time the business was in 
the early stages of its development, and 
a large expense for materials was 
needed to start production. As the con- 
cern became larger, and sales increased, 
and consequently added production, the 
payables climbed upward in “saw-tooth” 
fashion, until the end of June, at which 
time the general average for the month 
was around $1,400.00, something more 
than a $1,000 increase over the month 
of February of the same year. 

Now, if the production manager’s ob- 
jective depends on the quantities and 
types of goods to be turned out, in 
order to reach his objective, he must 
co-ordinate his department with the fis- 
cal end of the business. 

If the executive in charge of produc- 
tion is operating on a dollar unit of 
production, he knows that for every 
unit of goods produced he will require 
a specified amount of working capital 
to meet his costs. The amount of this 
working capital will depend, aside from 
the capital stock in the business, upon 
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the accounts and notes receivable, ang 
upon ¢ash in banks. 

Bankers have often experienced dif. 
ficulty in interesting their clients in the 
importance of maintaining a strong 
cash position commensurate with the 
set up of the business, and for this 
reason encourage their depositors to 
use graphs as a means of showing ap 
exact picture of the relative positions 
of the current assets. 

It will be observed in Fig. IV that 
accounts receivable, notes receivable 
and cash in banks are all charted or 
graphically pictured separately in order 
that their exact relative strength may 
be noted from month to month. 

A comparison of this chart and Fig 
III will give an interesting sidelight on 
the condition of the business. It is 
significant that accounts and notes re 
ceivable, and cash in banks increase 
gradually during the first half of the 
year; and that while payables reveal 
a high peak for March, the receivable 
show a decrease. This is valuable to 
the banker and merchant, making ap 
analysis of the condition of the busi- 
ness, in that it proves up the payable 
chart, with the one showing the current 
assets, by reason of the fact that during 
March, as already stated, the company 
was just entering active manufacture 
of their product with little income, and 
consequent heavy payables for the pur 
chase of materials. 

Fig. IV shows, also, that notes re 
ceivable progressed fairly evenly, and 
that cash balances revealed but a slight 
increase during the six months’ period 
This was because the working capita 
requirements of the company were 
heavy, incident to launching a new pro 
duet, that after paying bills at the end 
of the month, there was little cash lett 
available for bank balances. Notes re 
ceivable remained about the same also, 
as only a limited percentage of the 
product sold was represented in notes 
and hence the raise of the graph repre 
senting notes would be more gradual, 

and with less fluctuations than in the 
ease of the graph representing the re 
ceivables on open accounts. 
















































Prudent bankers encourage graphi 
records of this sort as they reveal to the 
merchant or manufacturer the trend o 
his business, and make for effective 
working capital control. The busines 
executive knows just where he stands 
from the point of view of cash & 
sources from day to day and week 
week, and can co-ordinate his produt 
tion and sales. 










Suppose more goods were produced 
for a given month than was _anti¢ 
pated. Naturally, the budget expen 
will then have to be revised to meet the 
cost of increased production. Suppo 
again, that less goods were product 
than was expected, that sales did ™ 
necessitate as much production. The 
the budget would have to be contracted 
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and the graph would show a downward 
trend, or a decrease in payables would 
be revealed on the chart. Perhaps, too, 
there would be, temporarily, more cash 
in banks, for the above reason, and the 
graph representing this item would 
show a corresponding rise. 

A thoughtful study will make clear 
to the banker or merchant using graphs 
as a means of business control that 
plant extension, and sales expansion 
ean only be sustained by an adequate 
balance sheet position. 

By making graphie records of some 
of the principal items on the working 
eapital side of the financial statement, 
the business executive, and banker ean 
analyze and visualize their true posi- 
tion, and are frequently astonished to 
Jearn that their financial position is not 
as good as was expected. 

Fig. V_ represents graphically a 
record of shipments and orders cover- 
ing a five year period. Here, progress 
of a small manufacturing enterprise is 
shown which commenced operations on 
an invested capital of only $2,500, and 
gradually increased the volume of its 
orders and shipments to the point in 
1922 when they reached their peak of 
shipments around $10,600 for the month 
of December of that year. 

To the banker and merchant Fig. \ 
offers an interesting graphic history 
which tells clearly the progress of this 
concern through the “ups and downs” 
of five years of operation. 

The influences of what might be 
called the environment of this business 
are revealed as follows. The effect of 
the United States entering the war, the 
following stimulation through the “War 
Days,” the rise in business after the 
Armistice, and consequent shrinkage in 
orders following the break in the stock 
market. Then followed the depressions 
of 1920-21, suceeeded by a series of 
fluctuations until the peak of 1922. A 
study of such a chart over a period of 
years will give one an idea of the sta- 
bility of an organization, and what 
might be ealled the continuity of its 
business trend, and will, in a measure, 
reflect the effectiveness of the manage- 
ment in times of change and emergency. 


At a meeting of the directors and 
stockholders of the First National Bank, 
Mata, Montana, the resignation of C. 
V. Alldrin, cashier, was accepted. W. 
G. Schneider was elected cashier and 
director. Mr. Alldrin was elected as a 
member of the board of directors. 


W. H. Drewel, who has been con- 
nected with the First National Bank of 
Westfield, for 17 years, has been elected 
President of the national Trust Bank 
of Charleston. 


Herbert M. Smock has been elected 
viee president of the Security Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles. 
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The Industrial Survey 


HEN the condition of a borrower’s business 
is under consideration, an Industrial 


Survey will reveal to you: 


1. The present and replacement value of Lands, 


Buildings and Equipment. 


The Collectibility of Notes and Accounts 


Receivable. 


True incurred and accrued Liability. 
Past, present and potential Earning Capacity 


and History. 


Indicated economies and changes in Operat- 


ing Methods. 


Adequacy of Personnel. 


True Present W orth. 


Such information will fortify your judgment 
in extending loans and will enlighten the borrower 
on the actual condition of his business. 
both will benefit by this dependable and disinter- 


ested service. 


The Certified Audit is advocated by banking 
agencies as a powerful instrument in supporting 


the credit structure. 


We shall be glad to offer constructive sugges- 
tions on how to obtain, through the Industrial 
Survey, complete details pertaining to the oper- 
ating and financial status of any business. 


EDWARD R. BURT & COMPANY 


CERTIFIED PusBtic ACCOUNTANTS 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Established 1907 


OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 


Hilton M. Patton, of Chicago, for- 
merly of Columbus Junction, Iowa, has 
been elected cashier of the Downers 
Grove National Bank at Downers Grove, 
Illinois. Mr. Patton has been with the 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago for the past five years. 


Smith, formerly 


Quinby a na- 
tional bank examiner stationed at 


Columbus, Ohio, and for several years 
cashier of the First National Bank at 
Mt. Sterling, has been elected president 
of the institution, succeeding the late 
J. Earl Wightman. R. B. Rice, who 
has been vice president, was also named 
cashier, and Robert H. Schryver, pres- 
ident of the Citizens Trust and Savings 
Bank of Columbus, was made a director. 
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GENUINE ENGRAVED STEEL DIE STATIONERY 
For Personal or Business Use at Wholesale Prices 
Our Combination offer of an Engraved Steel die of 
30 letters, 250 sheets (10% x 7), 250 envel- $10. 00 
velopes and 200 memos in an 
Seript Plate (name only) and 100 calling cards. 
100 Double Sheets and envelopes (Club size) stamped 
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SAFEGUARDING YOUR VAULTS | 


INTERESTING SIDELIGHTS ON HOW 
CHECK CROOKS OPERATE 


There is only one sure protection against bad 
check writers, says criminologist, and that is suffi- 
cient identification of all strangers cashing checks 


O human being can write his name 
exactly the same two times in sue- 
cession. That is perhaps the greatest 
protection we have against the “sour 
paper” writers who defraud bankers, 
merchants, and business in general out 
of thousands of dollars annually. But 
the police say, “Never trust a stranger.” 
That is the warning George C. Hen- 
derson, nationally known criminologist, 
gives in his unique book of the under- 
world ealled “Keys to Crookdom” pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
The book, which is the only complete 
survey of its kind of the methods being 
used in modern crookdom, has as its 
basis Henderson’s wide experience with 
crooks, information gained from inter- 
views with police chiefs from coast to 
coast, and the reminiscences of some of 
the country’s most famous detectives. 
“There seems to be a human element 
in the bad check problem which cannot 
be combatted,” says Mr. Henderson. “A 
suave, likely appearing fellow with an 
industrial check, neatly stamped with 
a machine and bearing a firm name, 
ean get it cashed almost anywhere by 
making a small purchase. Even the 
banks will take a chance on him if he 
looks honest. 


“There are two classes of bad check 
or ‘sour paper’ operators recognized 
by police and treated accordingly. 
They are frequently called the ‘paper 
hangers’ and the ‘greenhorns,’ and, 
obviously, they are the experts and the 
inexperienced imbeciles who just write 
out a check because they happen to 
have a blank and try to cash it at the 
nearest store. There isn’t much to be 
said for the latter class,” says Mr. Hen- 
derson, “except that they ‘last quick’ 
and seldom make good on probation. 
The reason for this is that a man 
with an intellect so weak does not fully 
appreciate the difference between right 
and wrong; he does not understand 
that society is a great machine that has 
been built up by man for his own pro- 
tection. He thinks the world owes him 
a living,” says Mr. Henderson. 


The professional or “paper hanger” 
presents a more difficult problem. He 
inevitably runs afoul the law, but often 


54 


after a long and varied career that 
makes the police of many cities and 
sometimes countries worry. Like the 
embezzler and bunko artist he dresses 
well, puts on a “big front” studies 
business methods and banking and 
keeps away from the “low-brows.” 
Sometimes he operates with a woman 
confederate, but not often. In a great 
many eases, the money which he steals 
goes to some girl, however. Check 
thieves are frequently good forgers, 
too. They become expert at duplicating 
signatures through long experience. 
Their favorite stunt is to watch a man 
fill out his deposit slip and then read 
his signature in reverse on the blotter 
after he has departed. Experience in 
copying makes it possible for them to 
imitate the signature comparatively 





A group of signature checkers of the First 


National 


easily after such a study. 

One check man operated by Opening 
accounts in four or five banks with 
small deposits. He deposited the money 
under the name of James K. Morris, 
Then he began cashing checks around 
town until he beeame known. Merchants 
and others found out that the checks 
were good and honored them. After 
he had “established his credit” Morris 
deposited checks for from $238 to $250 
in five different banks from out-of- 
town banks and proceeded to check 
against them extensively. Before banks 
could discover that the big checks were 
uncovered by funds, Morris was well 
out of the country. 

As a rule, the successful bad-check 
men are educated, Mr. Henderson has 
found. There was one exception—an 





of Detroit whose task it is to inspet 


Bank 
signatures on all checks drawn against the bank. 
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D | ts TIMES in the past two years, two of the 
country’s largest banks, the Corn Exchange 

Bank, New York, N. Y., and the Bank of Man- 
hattan Company, New York, N. Y., have selected 


Installations 
Corn Exchange 
Bank 
New York, N. Y. 


Jamaica Branch 
Jamaica, L. I. 


72d Street Branch 
New York, N. Y. 


Broadway & 81st Branch 
New York, N. Y. 


Commodore Branch 
New York, N. Y. 


Queens County Branch 
Long Island City 


to science. 


for the vaults in their new branches, the 


Rivet-Grip System of 
Vault Reinforcement 


RIVET-CRIP was proved by the Federal Reserve Tests at 
Sandy Hook, the most effective vault protection known 


It gives the most protection per dollar of cost 
—makes roof, floor and walls as strong as the door—gives 


balanced protection throughout. 


Installations . 


Compan: 
New York, N. ¥. 


Astoria Branch 
Astoria, L. 1. 
Metropolitan Ave. Branc 
New York, N. Y. 


43d & Madison Branch 
New York, N. Y. 


Murry Hill Branch 
Flushing, L. I. 

Steinway Branch 
Astoria; N. Y. 


Our authoritative handbook on Bank Vault Construction 
gives valuable data, designs and illustrations of Bank 


Vaults. 


Write for it. 


Ine Rivet/6rip Steel Company 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


2737 Prospect Avenue 


illiterate foreigner—whose case was in- 
teresting. He had an old bank book 
which showed that he had made a de- 
posit of $780 in a small bank. No 
withdrawals were made. He went into 
& grocery or dry-goods store, made a 
purchase and then showed the merchant 
his book. 

“T can’t write,’ he told them. “You 
write out the check for me.” The mer- 
chant would invariably write out the 
check and the foreigner made a cross. 
He operated many months before he 
was apprehended. 

Contrast the simplicity of this illi- 
terate’s operations with the complex 
scheming of an internationally known 
trook, Thomes B. Henry, who perpe- 
trated a series of deed forgeries that 
Tesulted in the loss of thousands of 
dollars to innocent persons and which 
balled up the records in a good many 
country offices. Henry, who was sen- 
tenced to MeNeil’s Island Federal Peni- 
tentiary recently, has a Scotland Yard 
teeord and is known throughout the 
fountry. He was made a_ notary 
through false credentials. He then lo- 
tated a desirable property belonging to 
& nonresident, went to the hall of 
Teeords and found the deed, and copied 
the signature of the owner. His next 
move was to make out a deed to 

Jones,” a non-existing person, 
forge the nonresident’s name to it, wit- 
ness it himself as a notary and then 


place the false document on record. 
The mythical “Henry Jones” then 
deeded the property to Thomas B. 
Henry, who could sell it or borrow 
money on it. Henry worked for a year 
on the Pacific coast and then went to 
Chicago. He came to sword’s points 
with the law in Chicago for using the 
mails to defraud, a Federal charge. 
After much disentanglement, the prop- 
erty was restored to its proper owners. 

In mentioning the inability of hu- 
mans to exactly duplicate their own 
writing, Mr. Henderson tells of a cer- 
tain handwriting expert in the West 
who was puzzled over an alleged false 
signature until he noted that it was a 
perfect duplicate of a genuine that the 
accused had in his possession. This 
convinced him that the forger had traced 
the signature so he faded out the ink 
and found the pencil tracings under- 
neath. 

Inspection of handwriting under the 
mieroscope and photographie records 
of such inspection reveal a number of 
things which cannot be observed by the 
naked eye. The “nibs” or the two 
points on every pen make parallel or 
almost parallel lines on paper. These 
usually are unseen by the naked eye, 
but an expert using a glass can tell a 
great deal about the slant of the pen 
used by the writer. One of the first 
things an investigator must find out in 
each case is what slant the writer uses 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





when he writes because the criminal 
copyer very often, in fact, almost always, 
does not know and cannot know the 
slant used in the original writing. 
Pressure on the pen can be detected by 
the spread of the “nibs’”—presenting 
another “bugbear’ for the copyer. 
Miecroseopie inspection of copied writ- 
ing reveals shakey lines which do not 
exist in writing done hurriedly, as the 
original usually is. The copied work 
is done slowly and shows the “tremor of 
arrested - motion.” 

One of the most interesting cases~ 
of justice being meted out to the pro- 
fessioned “sour paper” man is that of 
Charles Becker. He succeeded in 
swindling the Bank of France in Paris 
out of 5,000,000 franes. Later he raised 
a $2 check to $22,000 in San Francisco 
and was sentenced to life imprisonment 
for it. He died reeently in New York 
a poor man. 

Those who suppose that the profes- 
sional men are the sole large-scale oper- 
ators are mistaken, for it happens now 
and then that really suecessful business 
men are led astray by the weight of the 
possibilities in their hands. Banking 
institutions in a number of American 
cities recently purchased and paid for 
$30,000 worth of forged bonds before 
the fraud was discovered. The bonds 
were copied by the photostatie process 
and so closely resembled the original 
that they defied experts. A slight blur- 
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Everyone to His Trade 


Whether it be Making B. V. D.’s 


or Building Factories 


ECAUSE a man expects long wear, fit 
and quality in his underwear, he selects 
B. V. D. 


The B. V. D. Company are pioneers in the 
manufacture of woven athletic underwear; 
and to their ceaseless care, from raw mate- 
rial to the finished garment, may be attrib- 
uted the popularity of their famous product. 


This company has been a client of ours for 
the past ten years, and it has been our privi- 
lege to plan, design, and supervise the con- 
struction and equipment of their mills and 
mill villages, and to build roads and indi- 
vidual homes for operatives. 


Each one of the seven departments of our 
organization, acting individually or co-ordi- 
nating as a unit, offers the experience of 
specialists in every field of construction; 
‘and during the greater part of thelast quarter 
century, we have been able to assist over 800 
industrial projects. 


You may be interested in at least one of our 
new and revised editions of “Picks to the 
Minute”—a short treatise on the textile in- 
dustry; “Factories for the Future” and 
“Contentment Under Roof”, which we 
shall send you upon request; or, an appoint- 
ment can be arranged with a member of 
this organization, to discuss your individual 
problems. This involves no obligation. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


627 Tenn. Elec. Power Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Greenville 
South Carolina 


Trade Mork Raf US-Pat Off and Forvidy, Cousbiia 
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ring in the fine engraving betrayed 
them. The swindlers were not profes. 
sionals but rich business men who 
owned the good bonds and who cop. 
ceived the idea of doubling their money 
quickly. The fraud was not discovered 
until the bonds came into the hands of 
a commission house for resale. A quiet 
investigation of the private affairs of 
the suspects unearthed their connection 
with a printer and engraver. A search 
of the latter’s shop uneovered the 
counterfeit plates and this caused the 
printer to confess. 

One of the most lucrative fields for 
the crook is seen in industrial cheek 
duplicating and forging. The war 
period was especially profitable for this 
type of operator, for the large indus. 
trial centers with their hordes of ship- 
yard workers, foundrymen, ete. were 
ideal for his purposes. Most of these 
workers were paid off in checks until 
this became too dangerous and costly, 
The bad-check artist had duplicates of 
these printed and cashed them by the 
score on Saturday nights and holidays, 

A big iron works was forced to quit 
paying their men in checks altogether 
for this reason. Two men, especially, 
made big inroads into their tillers with 
a pet scheme. A laborer would turn 
his check over to his pal. Then he 
would report it as lost. The pal would 
sign the check and cash it. Then the 
two split 50-50. The worker declared 
that the signature on the back of the 
check was not his, demanded another 
check and got it. The practice spread 
all over the company and thousands of 
dollars were lost weekly. Finally it 
was necessary to pay in eurrency and 
coins. 

Mr. Henderson’s story of “Silky” 
Jim MeSwain’s modus operandi is as 
interesting as it is unique. “Silky” 
was buying his girl a diamond and se- 
lected as a suitable gift a one-carat, 
blue-white stone of exceptional lustre 
He told the jewler to wrap it up for 
him. He then presented to the jeweler 
a check for $600. Of course, the 
jeweler scanned it doubtfully. 

“Wait a minute,” “Silky” then volun- 
teered. “I won’t ask you to cash that 
check. You don’t knaw me. I live up 
at the M Hotel. Now vou just put 
that chéck through the bank in the 
morning and when you get the cash I'll 
eall and get the diamond.” (Good 
enough, the jeweler thought, so the 
diamond went back to the vault, and 
the check went to the bank. 

“I’m sorry to say, Mr. MeSwain, that 
your check came back,” “Silky” was 
informed when he came in the next 
evening. 

“That’s very strange,” “Silky” de 
clared in an annoyed tone. “Just give 
me that check, and I’ll run up to the 
bank in the morning and find out what 
is the matter.” 


The jeweler gave McSwain the cheek, 
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forgetting that the indorsement of his 
own jewelry firm had been written 
across the back. “Silky” rubbed off 
the pencil marking, “Can’t locate ac- 
count,” and presented the check at the 
M—— Hotel with the indorsement of 
the big jewelry firm on the back. Of, 
course, it was honored immediately. 
The jewelry company had to make the 
cheek good, and $600 was charged up to 
carelessness. 

The bad-check game as worked by 
the K. C. Kid is just as interesting. 
The Kid went into partnership with 
Buzzy the Burglar and established a 
diamond-brokerage office. They actu- 
ally established a sound business and 
ran it for 40 days. They rented a 
furnished office, had their names 
painted on the door, secured expensive 
letterheads and other stationery, placed 
advertisements in the newspapers tell- 
ing of their desire to buy diamonds, 
hired an old fossil of a bookkeeper, se- 
lected a pretty stenographer who could 
sit in the front window where all the 
passers-by could see her, had wonder- 
fully lithographed checks made, and de- 
posited $4,000 in a local bank. 

They proceeded to buy diamonds, 
paying for them with the well-litho- 
graphed checks, and their Consolidated 
Gem Company was so obviously respect- 
able, conservative and responsible that 
its operators were invited to join the 
Chamber of Commeree. 

Nearly every commercial house of any 
size in Colorado Springs sold something 
to the K. C. Kid during those 40 days, 
and each purchase was accompanied 
by the familiar expensive stationery 
and check. The pair spent $500 a week 
on ordinary living expenses. 

Then one Saturday they started out 
to collect. The Kid took Buzzy and a 
firm cheek for $200. into a big wholesale 
grocery and asked to see the cashier. 
He explained that Buzzy had a very 
fine diamond to sell and showed a three- 
carat stone, but insisted upon getting 
tash for it. The grocer knew the Con- 
Solidated, and the cashier readily ac- 
cepted the check. The scheme was 
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“THE TEN GREAT 
DISCOVERIES” 
















REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


worked frdm 11 A. M. until 6 P. M. as 
rapidly as the pair could travel from 
one store to another. By evening they 
had cleaned up $10,000 in paper rang- 
ing from $50 to $500. They then fled 
in a high-powered motor. The Kid 
was never punished for that crime. - 
“There is only one sure protection 
against the ‘paper hanger,’ says Mr. 
Henderson. “That is, to cash no checks 
unless the holder is sufficiently identi- 
fied, and the merchant is sure that there 
are funds in the bank to cover the 
draft. The bank depositor should re- 
member, also, that while his bank must 
make good any bogus checks against 
his aceount which it accepts, that it is 
not responsible for.‘Raised’ checks. If 
the depositor gives a check for $2 and 
it is raised to $200 and cashed, the 
depositor loses, and not the bank that 
cashed it. Therefore, great precaution 
should be taken to ‘protect’ checks in 
such a way that they cannot be raised.” 


HOW DO YOU RATE ON 
ROBBERY INSURANCE? 


That too many banks are under-in- 
sured has been discovered by a special 
insurance committee of the Indiana 
Bankers Association which has _ been 
giving its attention to a survey on bank 
insurance needs. 

The committee made definite recom- 
mendations to member banks as follows: 

1. That members carry adequate in- 
surance to protect them in event of 
possible loss. 

2. That the division between burg- 
lary and robbery should be heavily in 
favor of the latter as it is from this 
source that a majority of all recent 
losses have come. 

3. If the vault and safe equipment 
is not of the burglar-proof class, burg- 
lary insurance should be adequate to 
protect the maximum possible loss 
through burglary. 

4. If the bank is equipped with an 
alarm system, such a system must be 
checked at regular intervals and main- 
tained in good order. 
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‘6 ONEY AND FINANCE” is mentioned as one of the 
ten great discoveries in an article by Mr. H. G. Wells 
in the current issue of The American Magazine. 


Our business is the science which deals with the protection 
and safe guarding of this great discovery. Since 1859 
Diebold has been recognized as the leader in the develop- 


ment of this science. 


Diebold equipment in your bank assures you the utmost 
degree in protection. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 


Factory & General Offices 
CANTON, OHIO 


5. Members were urged to carry 


fidelity bonds on every employe in the 
bank. 


ATLANTIC CITY CHOSEN FOR 
SAFE DEPOSIT MEET 


The National Safe Deposit Associa- 
tion has completed arrangements to 
hold its next convention at The Am- 
bassador, Atlantic City, on May 29 and 
30. The business meetings will be held 
in the morning and afternoon of both 
days, and the conference will close with 
a banquet Saturday evening. 

Lewis S. Stackhouse of the Trenton 
Banking Company, Trenton, New 
Jersey, is in charge of convention ar- 
rangements. 


Contract has been awarded for re- 
modeling the Will County National 
Bank building of Joliet, Illinois. 


The remodeled Pierce Trust and 
Savings Bank of Syeamore, Illinois, 
held its formal opening recently. The 
main business of the bank is now trans- 
acted on the first floor which has been 
entirely remodeled. The bookkeeping is 
conducted in the new basement where the 


vault is located, and a small elevator - 


transfers books and cash from the base- 
ment to the workers above when desired. 


The following banking institutions will 
be organized soon: The First National 
Bank of Lake Park, Iowa; The First 
National Bank of Allendale, New 
Jersey; The Temple National Bank, 
Temple, California; The National Bank 
of California at Calexico, California; 
and The Richland National Bank of 
Sidney, Montana. 


Alterations to cost $20,000 will be 
made to the bank building of the Na- 
tional Bank of Westfield, New Jersey, 
for which plans are now being drawn. 


Bids are being received by the Bank 
of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan for interior 
alterations to its bank building. 
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Access to the turret is 
through a trap door. The 
guard, about to enter by 
means of a light, steel lad- 
der, will pull the ladder 
into the turret and lock 
himself in. 


HE Bank of Detroit, Detroit, Mich., 
has begun to meet bandits with 
rifles in each of its seventeen branches, 
with decided odds all in its favor. 
Steel turrets or towers have been in- 
stalled in each branch commanding a 
complete rifle range of the entire floor. 


Anew type of turret which 
overlooks the entire lobby 
of the Bank of Detroit. 
Its filled steel plate walls 
protect an armed guard 
who will greet hold-up 
men venturing into the 
bank at any hour of the 
day or night. 





The turrets are completely enclosed 
with the exception of “T” shaped slots 
on the exposed sides, through which 
the muzzles of fire arms can be turned 
to command any ‘angle. 

Some time ago this bank installed 
expert riflemen in every branch with 
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positive instructions to shoot to kill, 
Since that time various experiments 
have been made with different kinds of 
steel plate for enclosed towers that 
would resist the most powerful rifle 
bullet. The turrets are now being jn. 
stalled to give complete protection to 
the guards. 

The turrets are designed box-like jp 
shape, the steel vertical frame members 
being continuous through to the bank 
fioor, thus forming a rigid under frame 
support for the turret, which is of suf- 
ficient inside height to permit a guard 
to stand in comfort. 

The top of the turret which reaches 
practically to the ceiling, is made of 
heavy wire to afford ventilation. A 
trap door in the bottom permits the 
guard to enter by means of a ladder, 
which is suspended by a counterbalance 
weight and is drawn up into the turret 
after the guard has entered. The trap 
door, through a rachet arrangement, can 
be raised to any degree to facilitate 
ventilation but cannot be pushed up by 
any person on the outside. 

The guards, who are all expert rifle. 
men, have had extensive army or police 
training, and have been given weekly 
target training, as well as practice, in 
the shooting gallery in the basement, at 
the Main Bank at 241 Fort Street west. 

Geo. B. Judson, president of the 
bank, states that the guards are on duty 
at all times when cash or securities of 
the bank are not under time-lock pro- 
tection. 

The experiments through which the 
bank evolved a turret that is bullet 
proof forms an interesting story in 
itself. 

“We found that some samples of 
armor plate that were supposed to be 
bullet proof could easily be pierced by 
a high powered rifle bullet,” explains 
Mr. Judson. 

“In fact, we found, that we could 
place two thicknesses of armor plate to- 
gether, each piece supposed to be bullet 
proof, and pierce both plates with a 
high powered bullet. 

“We obtained a formula from the 
Government for certain armor plate 
that was declared to be bullet proof, 
but, due to the high cost of producing 
and the time it would take to obtain it 
we found it was not advantageous for 
us to go ahead. We finally evolved 
method of stopping any bullet—by a 
lowing a space of two inches between 
two high quality steel plates, one-quarter 
of an inch in thickness, and filling 
the intervening space.” 

“We have used a bullet with a veloc 
ity of 3500 feet per second, the highest 
velocity known to science, against this 
construction, but the bullet, w hich could 


pierce the outer plate, never even made F 


a dent in the back plate. We feel tht 
we now have the bandit problem com 


pletely solved as far as we are Co & 


cerned.” 
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ILLINOIS BANKERS START 
ANTI-BANDIT DRIVE 


An anti bank-robbery campaign, state- 
wide in scope, and with the definite 
object of driving bank robbers out of 
business in Illinois was put under way 
on March 16th by the Illinois Bankers 
Association. 

The plan has resolved itself into two 
prime divisions : 

1. Armed town-guards. 

2. Revised legislation. 

Here, in a nutshell, is the story of 
the first organized, unified, co-operative 
attempt of Illinois bankers to cope with 
a erime situation that has become a 
menace to every section of the state, 
particularly in the comparatively un- 
protected rural towns. 

The armed town-guards will be under 
the direct supervision of the county 
sheriffs and will be deputized by them to 
serve as peace officers. Actually and 
theoretically the campaign against ban- 
ditry will not end in Illinois until the 
various county units in the state are 
completed and functioning. 

It is not the intent of the campaign 
officials to tell the sheriff in any county 
his job. They will work with him and 
advise with him. Guns, bullets and hand- 
picked men, those of his own choosing, 
will be furnished him. The sheriff will 
be the kingpin of the offensive, the 
foeal as well as the pivotal point. 

Supplementary to the protective 
phase of the campaign, but just as 
important, is the legislative feature. 
Laws with teeth in them, that will in- 
erease penal servitude of bank bandits 
upon their arrest and conviction, will 
be sought at this session of the legis- 
lature by special petitioners from the 
Illinois Bankers Association. - Revision 
of the statutes to make the punishment 
more severe for this class of criminals 
is the aim of this part of the program. 

A letter appealing for moral support 
and financial aid in earrying the ecam- 
paign against bank banditry to a sue- 
cessful issue has been sent to 2,000 
member and non-member bankers of the 
Association by Secretary M. A. Graet- 
tinger. 

The letter points to the rapidly grow- 
ing number of attacks and emphasizes 
the fact that bank robbery insurance 
rates in Illinois are rapidly nearing a 
prohibitive figure. 

“With your aid,” says the communi- 
eation enlisting forees for the fight, 
“we are going to begin an immediate 
relentless campaign to drive the bank 
robber out of the state. The adminis- 
trative and advisory committees have de- 
cided that bank robberies must be elim- 
mated and we want to put this cam- 
paign over in short order. 

“To take charge we have secured R. 
C. Saunders of Des Moines, who con- 
dueted @ highly successful, similar cam- 
paign for the Iowa Bankers Associa- 
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tion in that state within the last three 
years. Conditions there were almost as 
bad in 1920 as they are in our own state 
at the present time, as 56 attacks were 
made on Iowa banks with a loss of 
$210,000. 

“In 1923-4, following the lowa cam- 
paign, there were only three successful 
attacks with a negligible loss of $2,600. 
Compare this with last year’s record in 
Tllinois—73 * attacks and a loss of 
$325,000. a 

“As a result of the Iowa campaign, 
robbery insurance rates have been cut 
to one dollar per $1,000. This cam- 
paign in Illinois is for the purpose of 
bringing about a similar reduction of 
insurance rates if it is at all possible. 
You know we are paying $4 per $1,000 
here. 

“Bank ‘robbers are giving Iowa a 
wide berth for the simple reason that 
Towa bankers and deputized vigilante 
committees are ready for them with 
guns and legislation that means some- 
thing. We are after the same results 
in Illinois. 

“Representatives of the Illinois Bank- 
ers Association are going to Spring- 
field shortly to ask for revisionary laws 
—laws that will make the crime of 
bank robbery one of the most heavily 
punishable on the calendar. 

“Before very long, organizers from 
this office will be in your county to 
consult with you and your sheriff con- 
cerning town-guards and other plans 
looking toward protection on an in- 
ereased basis.” 

The anti-bandit campaign will oper- 
ate in Illinois as follows: 

The campaign officials will begin with 
meetings in the various counties. When 
the campaigns arrive in a county seat 
town, they will go at once to a desig- 
nated place of meeting and assist the 
county chairman, protective chairman, 
sheriff and other officials to the last 
possible degree in getting organized and 
starting the ball rolling. 

The sheriff will be presented with a 
list of names of citizens in the com- 
munities throughout his jurisdiction 
and from among these will choose his 
special staff of deputies. If is not im- 
probable that some of the plans 
of the Iowa campaign against bank 
thievery will be inculeated in the Illinois 
county organization work and others 
devised to fit the peculiar condition of 
each locality. There will be nothing 
intricate or confusing about the ma- 
chinery, It takes only a gun and a 
steady nerve to drop a bandit or put 
him to flight and the thought that will 
be kept principally in mind throughout 
the campaign will be the strengthening 
and lengthening of the sheriff’s arm. 

In this same manner every one of 
the 102 counties in the state will be 
galvanized for incessant action and pro- 
tection against bank attacks and the 
resultant disrespect of law. 
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NOVEL APPEAL IN SAFE 
DEPOSIT AD COPY 


A unique appeal in merchandising 
safe deposit services is presented in 
this newspaper advertisement of The 
Oakland Bank, Oakland, California. It 


wasecure hiding place at home or 
un the office. 
Compare tine vahue of your (reamures with 


chat che Cheapest ammar ance you am buy” 


Gather your valuables ino + package NOW! 
Bey prow toe betore 
you ACT QUICKLY FOR THE BOXES 


THE OAKLAND BAN 


TWELFTH & BROADWAY ID: CALIFORNIA 


me ae Nate Deposet 
aii Nene Trust 





is a splendid example of the newer, 
merchandising type of bank advertising 
in both layout and copy. Its illustra- 
tion depicts in a graphie way the utility 
of the various sized boxes, and the type 
matter is designed to clinch interest 
aroused by the display. 




























Turn to 
Your Bank 
Directory 


and note the number of 
correspondents we have 
in your immediate section. 


We are constantly adding 
to the list, not only in 
your state, but in all other 
states and will be glad, at 
any time, to serve you. 


More than sixty years 
experience is behind the 









service we render. 


™ F1FTHIHIRD 
Nationar Banke Cincinnati 


Resources more than 
FIFTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS 
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CONTROLLING THE LIGHT IN YOUR 
BANKING QUARTERS 


The tendency toward indirect lighting 
systems to prevent glare and to provide 
better harmony with architectural features 


By RALPH PARKER 


apes illumination carries a two-fold lighting arrangements that will serve it is often harmful to the eves and 
duty. First, it must be practical properly this double purpose, and it has nervous system. The difference between 
and must provide the proper intensity been only since illumination engineers controlled and uncontrolled (or direct 
and quality for both the large space have learned how to control light, that and indirect) light has been well likened 
of the lobby and the work area. banks with high ceilings and great to the difference between a single, over- 
Secondly, it must assist in the creation lobby space have been successful in powering stream of water from a hose, 


of an “atmosphere” and be to the patron- securing the desired results. and a fine, gentle spray from the same 
izing public an uneonscious factor in Light uncontrolled is nearly as useless nozzle. It is the same stream, differently 


emphasizing the bank’s individuality. It as an unharnessed water-fall. It is not controlled. The former tears up the 
is not always a simple task to secure only unsuited for practical purposes, but grasses and flowers with its force, while 
the gentle spray helps them grow. So, 
in lighting. A powerful, exposed glare 
injures eyesight, while softened, indirect 
and evenly diffused light is restful and 
soothing. 

During the past ten years the con- 
struction and architecture of bank 
buildings has progressed at a remark- 
able rate, and among the outstanding 
features of these buildings are the light- S 
ing arrangements. Many banks have 
been successful in bringing out ever a 
architectural particular and in emphasiz- 
ing their proper relation to all other 
details. Unfortunately, however, a few 
banks, after installing expensive decora- 
tions, marble work and _ ornamental we 
grills, have literally ruined the value o! tr 
such installations by the glare of light 
from exposed lamps. 2 

Because of these rather costly e 2 
periences, there has developed wide ree- = 
ognition of the value of indirect light- ; 
ing, and an ever increasing employmel! & = 
of that principle. In the system ¢ & J 
indirect lighting, the source of light ® 
concealed from the eyes, the light being 
reflected to the ceiling and walls, from 
which it is again reflected to the working 
surface. 

There are several ways to secure the 
ie ISS practical results of indirect lighting, * 


Two examples of indirect lighting by suspended fixtures. The Chateau Trust company, St. Louis, shown in the accompany ing illustrations 
pictured a nat has one lighting — a — a Below, the interior of the Federal The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston and 
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Above, the interior of the Cosmopolitan State Bank, Chicago, pr 
How this arrangement accomplishes both the indirect lighting of the lobby and direct 


lighting. 
lighting of the cages is illustrated in the lower 


Company of Roc 


the Chateau Trust Company of St. 
Louis, as well as the U. S. National 
Bank of Omaha, are here shown to be 
using successfully various types of 
ceiling fixtures. In these instances the 
light is thrown to the ceiling from 
suspended fixtures, the ceiling com- 
pletely diffusing and scattering the light 
to the remotest corners of the bank. 

Another system of indirect lighting, 
which is the same in principle, save for 
the difference in fixtures, is to be seen 
in the reproductions of the interiors of 
the Union Trust Company in Rochester, 
New York, and the Cosmopolitan State 
Bank of Chicago. Under the arrange- 
ments shown here, no eeiling or wall 
luminaries are used, the powerful re- 
flectors being concealed in the bronze 
cornice over the cages. In the case of 
the Union Trust, the arrangement is 
particularly advantageous in that the 
single cornice above the cage serves not 
only for the illumination of the lobby 
but for the work areas as well. 

While the sun provides us with light 
at an average intensity of 2,000 foot 
candles, no such requirement is needed 
for the adequate lighting of a bank in- 
terior. According to the illuminating 





oviding an example of cornice 


icture showing the interior of the Union Trust 
ester, New York. 


Engineering Society, and the laws of 
the states of New York, Néw Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Ohio, and 
Oregon, the minimum lighting intensity 
required for banks is 3.5 foot candles. 
The Society recommends lighting up to, 
but not in excess of 6.0 foot candles. 
So, any bank furnished with a light in- 
tensity of 5 foot candles would be con- 
sidered to have a well lighted interior. 
The First National Bank of Los 
Angeles had a lighting problem similar 
to that of the U. S. National Bank of 
Omaha. The room to be lighted was 
56 by 100 feet in dimension, giving a 
floor area of 5600 square feet. The 
height of the ceiling was 25 feet, and 
the fixtures installed numbered ten. In 
each fixture there were placed twelve- 
100-watt lamps, the fixtures being 
spaced at from 16 to 28 feet apart. 
Being suspended 72 inches from the 
ceiling, the wattage consumption under 
this arrangement proved to be 2.14 watts 
per square foot. Here, as will be found 
the case under all ordinary cirecum- 
stances, 2.14 watts per square foot 
provided excellent illumination. How- 
ever, if 200 watt lamps had been used, 
there would have been more light pro- 


vided with decreased consumption of 
energy. Larger lamps have heavier 
filaments, and can be operated at a 
higher filament temperature, thus giving 
more light per watt of energy consumed, 

In contrast to this arrangement are 
the cornice lamps in use at the Cos. 
mopolitan State Bank of Chicago. The 
wattage consumption here is 1.38 per 
square foot. This, however is supple 
mented with a skylight admittance of 
.75 watts per square foot, which gives 
a total of 2.13 watts per square foot, 
Conditions are slightly different, how- 
ever, as the size of the lobby and the 
height of the ceiling vary, and the walls 
and ceilings being plain are productive 
of an entirely different reflection from 
that afforded in the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Rochester. Ornate decoration 
not only requires a higher wattage but 
often dictates the use of entirely different 
equipment. 

Bankers who wish to know that they 
are getting proper illumination at all 
times should provide themselves with 
a foot-candle meter. The instruments 
are small, compact and inexpensive, and 
measure the illumination of an interior as 
readily and accurately as a thermometer 
will register the temperature. 

Other commonly employed systems for 
securing indirect lighting are those from 
artistic pedestals or from fixtures set 
to columns. Each system is superior to 
others under certain conditions and it is 
necessary in each case to determine just 
which type of equipment is best suited 
or would prove most effective. 

Considering the fact that individual 
lamps can be employed easily and inex- 
pensively in cages or at desks, the critical 
task in arranging the illumination of a 
bank is that of adjusting the character 
of the lighting fixtures to the general 
architectural requirements. In the past, 
lighting fixtures have been judged too 
often as things apart from the company 
of their surroundings and because of 
this, interior illumination has suffered a 
slower progress than has the design of 
buildings of the art of interior decora- 
tion. 

Bank illumination is a more difficult 
problem than the ordinary lighting of 
large offices and factories because of the 
necessity for reflecting the character of 
the institution as well as being intensely 
practical. Banks have great need for 
adequate light if for no more important 
reason that the preservation of eye-sight 
and the maintenance of high efficiency on 
the part of the personnel. There is 4 
further need for fixtures and arrange 
ments that will greet the patron as being 
pleasing and cheerful as well as assisting 
in the creation of an atmosphere of 
solidity, conservatism and beauty. 


The First National Bank of Hartford 
City, Indiana will be remodeled. Thirty 
thousand dollars will be spent in making 
these improvements. 


—s 
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AIM TO ELIMINATE 
SEASONAL BUILDING 


The movement to increase the amount 
of winter construction is being pushed 
with vigor by local groups of business 
men and others connected with the 
building industry, according to a report 
to Secretary Hoover from Dr. John M. 
Gries, Chief of Commerce Department’s 
Housing Division. Business men all 
over the country are aroused to the im- 
portance of stabilizing the building in- 
dustry. Their activities are directed 
toward investigating local conditions in 
their communities and planning their 
future construction accordingly. Such 
activities are the keystone of the pro- 
gram for lengthening the construction 
season. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Builders’ Exchange, and 
the Board of Lumber Dealers have ap- 
pointed Committees to study local build- 
ing conditions and to devise effective 
methods for correcting the seasonal ups 
and downs. In Wilmington, Delaware, 
the Chamber of Commerce has con- 
densed the arguments for a longer 
building season into a pamphlet which 
has been widely circulated. In Omaha, 
Nebraska, the Builders’ Exchange has 
given publicity to the subject through 
newspaper advertising. The St. Louis 
Master Builders’ Association has done 
likewise. 


GENERAL MOTORS ERECTS 
HUGE ELECTRIC SIGN 


A new constellation has made its 
appearance on New York’s Great White 
Way. It is a new electric sign on the 
roof of the General Motors Building, 
Broadway at 57th Street, facing south 
toward Times Square. Its contribu- 
tion to the illumination of Broadway is 
5,000 incandescent lights, forming one 
of the largest electric signs in the world. 

This sign extends 82 feet above the 
roof of the eight story building and is 
100 feet wide. It flashes the fact that 
Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, Oakland, Buick 
and Cadillac cars and GMC Trucks are 
produets of General Motors; and that 
all the passenger cars in the General 
Motors line have Fisher Bodies. Across 
the bottom of the sign is the General 
Motors slogan “A car for every purse 
and purpose.” 

“General Motors” appears in letters 
8 feet high and 80 feet long and burns 
continuously as does the slogan. The 
names of the seven products in letters 
12 feet high flash on and off alternately. 





A new bank building one story high, 
40 by 95 feet, of brick and limestone 
construction, will be built for the Fifth 
Ward Savings Bank, Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 
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EXTERIOR VIEW 


New Banking Home - 


FOR THE 


PEOPLES STATE BANK 


OF WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
Opened March 2nd, 1925 


NE of four bank buildings in Wyandotte that we 
have designed, built and completely equipped 
with a substantial saving to the owner. 


Write us for information regarding building your 
bank. Expert advice. 


No obligation for consultation 


BOND-HUBBARD COM PANY 
Bank Builders 


1438 First National Bank Building Chicago, Ill. 





INTERIOR VIEW 
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OW best to capitalize on a new 

building is a problem that con- 
fronts every bank which undertakes a 
building project, but the question solved 
itself for the Stock Yards National and 
Stock Yards Trust and Savings Banks 
of Chieago when the combined banks 
entered their new home which is, as far 
as it was physically possible to make 
it such, a replica of the Old State 
House of Philadelphia, better known as 
Independence Hall. 

It is estimated that ten thousand 
people, bankers, packers, stockmen, 
manufacturers, and other business men 
and women attended the opening of the 
banks on March 11 attracted by the rep- 
utation which the bank has developed 
and by its unique new home, one of the 
most remarkable banking structures in 
the country. 

The building is located at Halsted 
Street and Exchange Avenue adjoining 
the main entrance to the Union Stock 
Yards and with its main entrance, 








NEW BANKING HOME IS REPLICA 
OF INDEPENDENCE HALL 


Affiliated banks in Chicago’s stock yards 
district open unique 
Colonial with present-day architectural design 


building 





crowned with its quaint old spire, facing 
on the avenue that leads thousands of 
packers, stockmen and yard workers to 
and from their places of business daily. 
The building is 190 by 70 feet in size 
considerably larger than Independence 
Hall, but like it in shape and propor- 
tions. It combines the simple pictur- 
esqueness of the Colonial style with the 
conveniences and utility of the most 
modern in a manner that is striking. 
The exterior is red brick in entirety. 
The brick work of Independence Hall 
was carefully photographed so that the 
reproduction could be made as nearly 
like it as possible. Very little stone 
work about the entrances breaks the 
plainness of the design. Rows of win- 
dows patterned exactly like the orig- 
inal with small panes of glass are on all 
sides of the two floors. High, arched 
windows top the entrances, one on Hal- 
sted and the other on Exchange. The 
flat top of the sloping roof is com- 
pletely surrounded by a railing exactly 


Chicago’s ‘‘Independence Hall,” a replica of the original Old State House of Philadelphia, which 


is the new home of the Stock Yards National and the Stock Yards Trust and 


vings Banks. 


The exterior view shows how exactly the front and side elevations adhere to the original. The 


entrance to the Union Stock Yards is shown in front of the bank. 
unique adaptation of the Colonial to modern banking needs. 
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The interior view shows the 


combining 













like the original except that it is made 
of terra cotta. The spire, too, with its 
huge clock and chimes, which sound 
throughout the stock yards  distri¢ 
every quarter hour, is of terra cotta, 
and is perhaps the most quaint feature 
of the building. 











It was found that modern banking 
requirements demanded — surprisingl 
little deviation from the original Ip 
dependence Hall design in the interior 
To enter, one passes through heavy, 
plain paneled bronze doors with no 
knobs of any description. These Colo. 
nial doors are supplemented on the in 
side with modern revolving doors. At 
this point, the visitor is startled to find 
that, large as the building is, he ean 
see into every corner of it. There are 
no obstructions to the vista whatsoever, 
with the exception of four central, 
square pillars, massive but unobstruet- 
ing. The heads of all the workers in 
the bank main banking floor are within 
sight. There are no cage tops. The 
cages, in Bank of England fashion, are 
more properly designated as stalls with 
shoulder-high marble mountings sur- 
rounding them on the marble counters. 
The view gives one the impression that 
the lobby proper occupies the entire 
floor, and greatly exaggerates the size 
of the interior. The floor itself is of 






























pale, white marble slabs completely 
surrounded by the Tennessee marble 
counter. Both ends of the building 





are indentical except that the Halsted 
street end has the entrance. The line 
of the walls is broken on both sides— 
on the south side by the Exchange e- 
trance, and on the north side by the 
elevator, stairways to the basement and 
second floor and two presidents’ rooms 
The Stock Yard National Bank ocet- 
pies one end, and the Stock Yard Trus 
and Savings Bank the other end of the 
structure. Each teller’s stall along the 
marble counter is neatly and_ plainly 
marked with a bronze sign giving the 
stall number, the department and tell 
er’s name. No money is in sight along 
the entire length of stalls. Busses att 
provided for each stall and are kept 
out of sight beneath the wide stal 
desks. 

The narrow space behind the cout 
ers along both sides of the bank ® 
much more spacious than first obser 
tion indicates and is heavily carpete 
The walls are white and plain, broke 
here and there by Colonial pilaste 
between the windows. The ceiling, 
is white giving the entire room & 
radiance and pleasant tone in the evenly 
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spread light coming from the many 
small windows. The ceiling is deeply 
beamed, resting, it seems, upon the 
long, fluted pilasters and central col- 
umns. Intricate detail, taken exactly 
from the Philadelphia original, gives 
the beams and ceiling decorations uni- 
que character. Grey chandeliers spe- 
cially designed for the building and 
supporting myriads of electric candle 
sticks, and apple-green Venetian blinds, 
copied from Independence Hall, offer 
the only color contrast to the predomi- 
nant white. 

Furnishings of the main banking 
floor are in keeping with the spirit of 
the building and with modern banking. 
The lobby is equipped with heavy 
pedestaled Tennessee marble, glass-top 
eustomers’ desks with nothing on top 
except bronze ink stands and pen 
holders. Forms and literature are kept 
beneath the glass. Inside the counters 
the equipment and furnishings are 
modern in every respect. The pres- 
ident’s offices, on the other hand, hark 
back to the Colonial again. The chairs 
are copies of what is known as the 
John Hancock or President’s chair used 
by the presiding officer of the Conti- 
nental Congress which adopted the Dee- 
laration of Independence. The pres- 
ident’s desks are reproductions of the 
original desk on which the Declaration 
of Independence was signed. 




















TWO SERVICES 
_ THAT PRODUCE 
ONE EFFECT 













A unique adaptation of modern re- 
quirements with the physical character- 
isties of the building is seen in the 
placement of the telephone switchboard. % 
It is located on top of the structure ssatunlatalh encmane —— 
over the main entrance which does not MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
extend to the ceiling. The entrance to 
the switchboard perch is down a spiral 
steel staircase from the second floor. 
Admittance is through a steel doorway ESIGNING artistic bank interiors that 
which is kept locked. The operator can help banks to serve customers more effec- 
see the entire main floor and can look ; : : 
into each stall. She controls a burglar tively is but one phase of our service. 
alarm system and is locked in with the 
controls and switchboard during work- 


The other consists of harmonizing the furnish- 


ing hours. ings and equipment with the architectural 
Opposite this structure on the other plan, which is a job for our equipment 

wall are the staircases of faintly tinted engineering specialists. 

marble, like the marble of the columns ‘ 

and floor of the main room. Stairs and The photograph above shows the airy, roomy 


elevators provide access to the second and well-lighted interior of the main banking 


flor and the basement. room in the Montclair Savings Bank, Mont- 
The second floor is finished much like 


the first floor, but in modified form. clair, New Jersey. 
The floor, like the first, is nearly wide 
open, except for the directors’ room 
and machine room at one end and 


museum at the other end. The bond Th M J C 
and real estate departments occupy the omas ’ ames OomMpany 


major portion of the floor. The exhibi- 


> 


tion hall or museum in unique in bank- Bank Architects and Equipment Engineers 
ing history, and the visitor to the bank 

Tins upon it at the end of the floor 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

4 a climax to his interest in the his- 


torical development. It is planned by 342 Madison Ave., New York Fuller Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
officials of the bank to gather many 


relies dear to Americans for exhibition 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Floor plan of the new Peoples State Bank, Wyandotte, Michigan. 
cages leaving practically an entire side for a public lobby makes for the comfort of both customers and staff. 


The building measures only 30 by 94 feet, yet the novel arrangement of the 


SOLVING THE “NARROW LOT” 
PROBLEM IN BANK BUILDING 


Peoples State Bank of Wyandotte, Michigan, over- 
comes this handicap and opens new home con- 
veniently arranged for both customers and staff 


ee new bank buildings during 
one Spring is the gift that Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan, bankers are making to 
their city. On March 2nd the Peoples 
State Bank of Wyandotte, the first of 
the four to be completed, opened its 
doors to the public. 


The building is spacious and com- 
modious as a result of skillful arrange- 
ment, since it measures 30 feet in width 
and 94 in length. It is Ionie in style 
and is finished in Bedford stone and 
tan face brick. The front is solid Bed- 
ford stone, while the side is finished in 
brick and stone. Reinforced concrete 
structure is used throughout. 


Perhaps the most unique feature of 
the building is the side lobby. Entrance 
is through a vestibule equipped with 
double acting copper doors which leads 
to the lobby extending along the right 
side of the building, as one enters. On 
the immediate left, as one enters, is the 
officers’ space which measures 12 by 10 
feet. At the extreme end of the lobby 
is the customers’ waiting room sep- 
arated from the lobby by a low rail 
and furnished with comfortable seats 
and a desk extending the full length of 
the room. 


The lobby proper measures 47 by 14 
feet and is bounded by the right wall 
of the building and the counterscreen. 
The windows reach to the ceiling 20 
feet and six inches above the floor. The 
floor is of Tennessee marble. The base 
and ledge of the counterscreen are of 
Tavernelle marble with glass top screen 


trimmed with walnut matching the wood-. 
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work of the entire building. The lobby 
walls are of blended caenstone and a 
cornice runs completely around the ceil- 
ing which has plastered beams finished in 
old ivory. Two six-foot lobby desks 
and a marble seat break the line of the 
wall in the lobby. 

All hardware throughout the new 
bank is of bronze. The lighting fix- 
tures were specially designed by the 
architect for the building and are made 
of strap iron. 

Behind the counter sereen are eight 
tellers’ cages—six along the side sereen 
and two at the_rear end of the lobby. 
A large working space extends behind 
them all. Machine work is not done in 
this space, however, as a special ma- 
chine room measuring 17 by 18 feet 
and completely closed in is loeated in 
a rear corner of the building. In the 
center of the rear of the bank is located 
the vault. It is made of. steel-rein- 
forced concrete’ with walls 18 inches 
thick and measuring 21 by 8 feet. It 
accommodates 3,500 boxes and has a 
seven-inch east joint Diebold door. Two 
coupon booths are located beside it. 
It is also protected by a Duplex electric 
alarm system. The vault entrance can 
be seen through the glass counterscreen 
as one enters the bank. 


The directors’ and supply rooms are 
located on the mezzanine floor which is 
reached by a staircase in the rear of 
the bank. The directors’ room meas- 
ures 22 by 13 feet and is finished in 
walnut with panelled walls. It is in- 
teresting to note that an armed guard 


is constantly on duty at the window of 
the supply room on the mezzanine 
where he overlooks the entire lobby. 
Numerous hold-ups in the bank’s vicin- 
ity have made this precaution advisable. 
The new bank is ventilated with an 
extensive vapor system and is heated 
by an oil-burning system. Bond—Hub- 
bard, Chicago specialists in small bank 
buildings, are the architects. 


Leases Historic Site 

The site of Philadelphia’s “Old Lon 
don Coffee House,” famous long before 
the Revolution as a gathering place ol 
notables and the place at which the 
royal arms of Philadelphia’s court 
house were burned publicly after the 
reading of the Declaration of Inde 
pendence, has been leased by the Frank- 
lin Trust Company of Philadelphia 
and the first floor and basement of the 
building now on the site will be 
modeled to accommodate the Delaware 
avenue branch of the company. 


Remodeling to the two story bank ani 
store building of the First State Saving 
Bank, Birmingham, Michigan, * 
planned. 


Indiana plans remodeling the inter 
of its banking quarters. 





A side addition will be made to th 


bank and office building of the Hanové j 
Trust Company’s building at Trentony * 
9 Justmen 


New Jersey. 
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What Our 
Service 
Consists of 


j—Consulations, _ pre- 
liminary sketches, 
estimates of cost, in- 
cluding water color 
design of proposed 
building. 


2—Complete plans, spec- 
ifications, full size de- 
tails and awarding of 
contracts in conjunc- 
tion with owner. 





3—Complete superin- 
tendence. 





Interior view of KIMBELL TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, CHICAG 


If you contemplate remodeling or constructing 
a new building, let us give you our proposition. 


W. GIBBONS UFFENDELL, INC., Bak Architect 


39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


































O, ILL. 














HERE IS THE ANSWER TO YOUR 
BUILDING PROBLEMS 


Each month you will find in this “Question 
Box” what an experienced bank engineer says 
on matters that are of vital interest to bankers 


QUESTION NO. 1. Has anything 
heen used in the nature of a periscope 
for vault protection, whereby an officer 
passing in the street would be able to 
see the vault doors in the basement? 

ANSWER. The device to which you 
refer is a periscope whereby the police 
officer or others interested, in passing 
along the sidewalk in front of the bank 
building and by looking through a small 
peep-hole in the wall of the building, 
may see the vault door located in the 
basement. They not only see the vault 


| door but a space for several feet around 


and for 8 or 10 feet in front of the 
All there is on the inside of the 


building is a small bronze plate with a 


small round glass peep-hole. The rest 
of the apparatus consists of steel pipes 
and boxes. The steel boxes are located 


| at every bend or turn in the device and 
| “ontain adjustable prisms, so that after 
a the apparatus is installed, slight ad- 


justments and corrections may be made 


to correct the vision and to obtain a 


clearer view. Lights connected with 
the device light the door in the base- 
ment. 

The periscope is more in the nature 
of additional protection to the bank and 
cannot be depended upon to give ab- 
solute protection, because it may be 
easily damaged, if anyone sets out to do 
that. If damaged, however, the vault 
door cannot be seen and the officer 
knows that something is wrong and in- 
vestigates. 

QUESTION NO. 2. 
the Works worthwhile? 


ANSWER. A Clerk of the Works, 
of the right type, is certainly worth- 
while, although not always essential. 
If the architect whom you have selected 
is properly organized and experienced, 
and can provide proper supervision, 
and if the job is of ordinary size, a 
Clerk of the Works should not be nece- 
essary. If the job is of considerable 
magnitude, however, he would be of 
considerable value. Jobs of greater 


Is a Clerk of 


magnitude might even require that he 
have one or more assistants. 

The Clerk of the Works, if employed 
at all, should be a man _ thoroughly 
trained in the type of work under con- 
sideration. A man of improper ex- 
perience who will not co-operate 
with the contractor, owner, and archi- 
tect for the one purpose of providing 
a suceessful building operation, can 
cause untold difficulties and would be 
the source of much misleading infor- 
mation tending to disrupt the progress 
of the building operation. 

QUESTION NO. 3. Can slate be 
obtained in other than the black or gray 
color ? 

ANSWER. Some concerns are man- 
ufacturing slate for various uses, finished 
in almost any color, although the nat- 
ural color for slate remains. Generally, 
slate for partition work has been of a 
black or gray natural type. This is 
still used as a base and the colors re- 
quired or desired are obtained on top 
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KIMBELL TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
Chicago, IIl. 


W. GiBBons UFFENDELL, Architect 
Chicago, III. 


HE attractive base course of the Kimbell 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, is of 
polished Minnesota Pearl Pink Granite. 


That automatically means a foundation that 


will 


not stain, fade or deteriorate 


and a 


surface that is always clean and attractive. 


Any sized blocks in a uniform color 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


COLD SPRING GRANITE CoO., Inc. 


Formerly Rockville Granite Co. 


COLD SPRING - 


~ MINNESOTA 





of this dark colored slate. 

QUESTION NO. 4. Has standard- 
ization of building materials tended to 
reduce the cost of building? 

ANSWER. Standardization in 
building materials has been successfully 
worked out in a number of instances, 
with a result not only that the price 
of the particular materials has been 
slightly reduced, in spite of increases 
in the cost of manufacture, but also 
production to meet increased demands 
has been possible. 

In many lines of building materials 
there has been a great variety of design 
and quality to meet the requirements 
of the differences in types of buildings 
and in the greater variety and types of 
minds of the manufacturers, architects, 


and owners. This resulted in a limited 
manufacture for each type or variety, 
and with the inereased cost of every- 
thing, an increase in the cost of manu- 
facture beyond all reason. So, as a 
result of experiences during the war, 
attempts were made to standardize, with 
the idea that increased production could 
be obtained in a few standard lines at a 
less cost, and results have indicated that 
this has been successful. 

QUESTION NO. 5. Are push- 
button elevators generally satisfactory? 

ANSWER. For certain purposes, 
yes. A great deal of trouble, however, 
is experienced by improper installa- 
tions. Whether an automatically con- 
trolled elevator should be made, such as 
the general so-called push-button in- 
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stallations, depends upon the contep. 
plated traffic. For use in banks, withip 
the working spaces perhaps from the 
first floor to the basement or even from 
the basement to the first and seconj 
floors where the traffic is not large and 
where the machine is apt to be operatej 
by tellers and officers, the installation 
will be of considerable value. However, 
if the requirements are going to be for 
heavy traffic and if it is to be used by 
anyone and everyone, it is generally 
unsatisfactory, and an operator o 
guard should be employed. 

Some trouble is experienced by th 
different loadings. If two or thre 
heavy trucks are placed on the elevator, 
it will not stop level with the floor, 
On the other hand, if it does not hay 
an average load, the car will stop 
slightly above the landing level. Ele 
vators for the use of tellers in trans 
portating money trucks, ete. would be 
of much more value if of the mien. 
leveling type which, of course, shoul 
have regular operators, licensed wher. 
ever required. This will always bring 
the elevator to a level with the landing 
no matter how heavy or how light the 
load may be. 

To properly answer this question w 
should have definite information, but 
the above thoughts may be of value to f 
you. 

QUESTION NO. 6. What is the bet 
finished flooring material for use in ow 
bank? 

ANSWER. To answer this question 
properly it will be necessary to har 
some idea of the spaces to which it r 
fers. Do you refer particularly to th 
public space, officers’ spaces, safe d 
posit department, working spaces, pr 
vate offices, trustees’ room, ete? 

Rubber tile is used considerably fr 
private offices, officers’ spaces and salt 
deposit departments. It is too expe 
sive for use in working spaces. Marbk 
or tile is generally used in the publi 
spaces, although many prefer the softe 
flooring materials. There are varie 
types of monolithic flooring materi 
such as insulite, which is not as & 
pensive as rubber and which overcow# 
some of the objections to the use 
linoleum in working spaces, toilets, & 
This and similar materials, are gt 
erally impervious to moisture, are 
easily damaged by inks, chemicals, é 
and are put down without any joil 
They are not as soft to walk upon as l0f 
oleum but have other advantages whit 
linoleum does not have. 

QUESTION NO. 6. Do banks g¢6 
erally favor the use of metal equ? 
ments? : 

ANSWER. We feel that banks # 
coming more and more to the me 
idea. Individuals may have their ? 
particular ideas regarding the us® 
metal and their reasons for or agail* 

Furthermore, a great deal will dep? 

upon the quality of the metal e@ 
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ment and on the manufacturer. There 

are several reliable organizations that 

manufacture excellent materials and in 
all eases the equipment should be in- 
stalled by the maker, as there is usually 
some fitting to be done and the equip- 
ment should also be cleaned and left 
ready for use by the manufacturer. 

QUESTION NO. 7. Are metal 
weatherstrips all that is claimed of 
them by the manufacturers? 

ANSWER. We should say that, 
generally speaking, metal weatherstrip- 
ping of wood windows or metal win- 
dows, which are not designed to include 
their own weatherstripping, results in 
everything that the manufacturer claims 
of them and, perhaps, a little more. 

: This refers, of course, to the better 
type. It should be installed by people 
who have had experience in the work, 
as no matter how good it may be, if 


, not properly installed, the result is un- 
’ satisfactory. 

QUESTION NO. 8. Is _ so-called 
r bullet-proof glass satisfactory? 

. ANSWER. The bullet-proof glass 
9 manufactured by the Safetee Glass Co. 


he of Philadelphia, is satisfactory; that 
is, the glass will do all that is claimed 
we for it. It will stop a bullet. It has 


ut been experimented upon many times by 

to police authorities, banking authorities, 
architects and others. 

est This is the only kind of bullet-proof 

- glass that we know about. There may 


| be other manufacturers with an equally 
good product, but we are not aware of 





-m them. 

- A new bank and office building will 
Pe be erected for the Delaware County 
le 


National Bank of Muncie, Indiana. It 
- will cost $90,000. 





The Third National Bank of Dayton, Philadelphia, Pa. 
we Ohio, has changed its title to The Third 
arbl — en Se cree Company a NE OF THE tallest reinforced concrete 
abli r buildings that has been built in the last 
ofte ie ties tems teenel to the few years. Ground floor of this building and 
ro following banking institutions: The the basement is occupied by the Colonial Trust 
ni®* Lynch National Bank, Lynch, Kentucky, Company. The remainder of the building is 
7% capital $50,000; The Central National subdivided for offices which are served by 
om) Bank in Dallas, Texas, capital $500,000; three high speed electric elevators. Foundations 
” -— The Liberty National Bank of Paris, of this building were carried to rock, and the 
H/F Texas, capital $150,000; The First Na- building is absolutely fire proof in every way. 
ae tional Bank of Oglesby, Texas, capital The lower portion is of Indiana limestone and 
a $25,000; The First National Bank of the upper part is of Hytex face brick with terra 
’ — La Grange, Illinois, capital $100,000; cotta trimmings. This building is finished on 
a The First National Bank of Rowlett, all sides. 
sl) Texas, capital $25,000. 


whith 


The Comptroller of Carrenes recently ; 
S ee 3 issued a certificate authorizing the eom- A L F R E D C. B O S S O M 
ad ae of business by The Morris 
» ‘lan Bank of Washington. 
is of Poe” 680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
‘= The South Side National Bank of 
wie Buffalo, New York, has consolidated 
us" with The Community National Bank of 
Buffalo and will be known as the Com- 
munity-South Side National Bank of 
Buffalo, eapital $550,000. 





Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
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THE MOORE STATE BANK 
MONTICELLO, ILL. 


D. M. MOORE - - - - 
R. B. WEDDLE - - - - 


President 
Cashier 


DESIGNERS 
BUILDERS 


Paut V. HyLanp 
H. Freperic Beck 
Architects 
ASSOCIATED 











A. F. MOORE - - - -  Vice-Pres. 
W. L. PLANKENHORN Asst. Cashier 


G. P. MARTIN, Asst. Cashier 


NOW BEING 
DESIGNED, BUILT AND EQUIPPED 
BY 


GEO. W. STILES COMPANY 


159 East Ontario Street 
CHICAGO 


ENGINEERS 
EQUIPMENT 


AMERICAN Fixture Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ASSOCIATED 





BANK BUILDINGS 


OUR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET SENT ON REQUEST 





The Fletcher Savings and Trust Com- 
pany of Indianapolis has awarded con- 
tract for remodeling the ground floor 
of its building. Enlarged working 
quarters for all departments have be- 
come necessary because of expansion. 
An expenditure of $40,000 was author- 
ized for the improvements. 

The Farmers Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Cloverport, Kentucky, formally 
opened its remodeled building recently. 

A new two story modern bank build- 
ing will be erected for the Yuma Na- 
tional Bank, Yuma, Arizona. It will 
be 50x140 feet. The architecture will 
follow the Spanish style. The building, 
when completed, will cost about $90,000. 


The Merchants National Bank of 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania, awarded the 
contract for the remodeling of its 
building. 


The Greene County Bank of Greene- 
ville, Tennessee, plans to erect new 
banking quarters. 


The Bank of England, England, Ar- 
kansas, has secured a site for the con- 
struction of a new bank building. 


The Garden City Bond and Mortgage 
Company of Mineola, New York, re- 
cently opened its new quarters. The 
building is three stories high, 65x68 


feet. 


NEW BANK IS REPLICA 
OF INDEPENDENCE HALL 


(Continued from page 65) 

in this room. For the opening of the 
bank the Chicago Historical Society 
loaned a collection of relies most cher. 
ished by American patriots. A desk 
that George Washington used through 
most of the Revolution, the chair that 
John Hancock used when he signed the 
Declaration of Independence, a chair 
from “Monticello,” Thomas Jefferson's 
palatial home, and many other relics 
are displayed in the hall. Flooring 
throughout the second floor is greey 
battleship linoleum. 

The director’s room is a_ spacious, 
paneled room with a fireplace. A lov, 
large table, fashioned like that in the 
directors’ room of the first National 
bank in the United States and chairs 
like those used by the delegates to the 
Continental Congress constitute the 
furnishings of the room. The lighting 
fixtures, like those throughout the bank, 
are in the shape of candelabra. 

The special features of the basement 
of the building are as striking as the 
rest. Stairway and elevator lead toa 
basement lobby which, in turn, leads 
directly to the safe deposit department 
and has on either side the rest rooms, 
the “Thomas Jefferson” and “Martha 
Washington” rooms. A huge grille di- 
vides the lobby from the safe deposit 
department. The vault door is a 15-ton 
Diebold door with a 30-ton frame and 
facing. Booths are within the grille 
An electric alarm system conneets the 
vault with the switchboard and with 
the outside alarm. In the men’s room, 
the “Thomas Jefferson” room, the fur- 
nishings are well within keeping of the 
spirit of the building. One of the most 
unique pieces of furniture in the build- 
ing, a dropleaf table dated 1790, a 


eighteenth century English hunting 
table, “Monticello” chairs, Revolution- 


ary mirrors, candlesticks, Colonial time 
pieces, and other fixtures give the roou 
its quaint character. The “Martha 
Washington” room has an antique tap- 
estry depicting the surrender of Cor 
wallis, graceful Colonial chairs, erystél 
candelsticks, rag carpets, a fire place, 
and other furnishings. 

The building adds to the 
unique group of structures at the 
trance to the Union Stock Yards, an 
is surrounded by the Stock Yards Inn, 
fashioned after the old English Inn # 
Stratford-on-Avon, the headquarters 0 
the International Live Stock Expos: 
tion, the Saddle and Sirloin club and 
other known and remarkable buildings 

Inside the bank, a bronze tablet pays 
the following tribute to the man who 
conceived of the patriotic appeal & 
pressed in the building: 


alreads 


“The directors of the Stock Yard 


National Bank and the Stockyard 
Trust and Savings Bank here recor 
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their appreciation of the services of 
Arthur G. Leonard who, as chairman 
of the building committee, conceived 
and supervised the erection of this 
structure.” 





Alterations to cost $100,000 are 
planned to The Peoples Bank of Johns- 
town, New York. 





A bank building to cost $100,000, 
three stories in height, 60x80 feet, is to 
be erected for the Peninsula National 
Bank, Cedarhurst, New York. Plans 
are now being drawn for its construe- 
tion. 


A new bank and office building is to 
be erected in St. George, Staten Island, 
New York, for The Title Guarantee and 
Trust Company. The structure will be 
six stories in height and will cost 
$250,000; dimensions 50x100 feet. 

Contract has been issued by the Mont- 
clair Essex Trust Company of Mont- 
dair, New Jersey, for alterations to 
be made to its bank building. These 
improvements will cost $200,000. 





The Burlington County National 
Bank, Medford, New Jersey, has 
awarded contract for the alterations 
and addition to be made to its bank 
building. 

The Farmers and Miners National 
Bank of Hartford, Arkansas, has 
changed its title to the New First Na- 
tional Bank of Hartford. 





Charters have been issued to the fol- 
lowing National banks: The First Na- 
tional Bank of Monroeville, Alabama, 
capital $50,000; The Cherokee Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis, Missouri, 
capital $200,000; The Peoples National 
Bank of Hayward, Wisconsin, capital 
$25,000; The First National Bank of 


Lake Park, Iowa, capital $25,000; The. 


First National Bank of Hamilton 
Square, New Jersey, capital $50,000; 
The Beverly National Bank of Beverly 
Hills, California, capital $100,000; The 
Ford Bend National Bank of Richmond, 
Texas, capital $25,000; The First Na- 
tional Bank in San Rafael, California, 
capital $100,000; The First National 
Bank of Weslaco, Texas, capital $25,000. 


Work has been started of razing the 
two story structure on the site where 
the new $100,000 Citizens State Bank 
building of Indianapolis will be erected. 
The new building .will be 42x80 feet. 
It will be a one story structure with 
basement and mezzanine floor, and will 
be constructed of Bedford limestone 
with a granite base. The floor will be 
of ornamental tile, the ceiling of orna- 
mental plaster and the permanent fix- 
tures will be of gray Tennessee marble. 
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sa ovage the Youngsters to Become Better Farmers” is the 

title of an interesting article in this issue by T. A. Erickson 
which describes the work done during 1924 by the boys’ and girls’ 
clubs in Minnesota. See page 23. 


HOW A FARM SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
HELPS THE COMMUNITY 


The field man of this Nebraska bank 
buys livestock, develops markets, and 
otherwise helps to solve farm problems 


















HE “Nebraska Plan” of banker- 
farmer co-operation, a program 
having as its sponsors the Bankers 
Agricultural Committee of the state, the 
State Agricultural Committee and the 
State College of Agriculture, has as its 
immediate aim the establishment of a 
farm service department in every bank 
in the state. Each such department, 
according to the plan, will be conducted 
by a special agricultural field man who 
will deal exclusively with the farm 
problems of the bank’s patrons. 

The Farm Service Department of the 
Fremont State Bank has been function- 
ing for nearly three years, and while 
we are unable to say definitely whether 
or not it has been profitable to our bank, 
we know that our growth has been 
rapid and steady, and that we have 
gained approximately one million dollars 
in deposits since March 1, 1921. Much 
of the benefit derived from the plan 
cannot be determined by growth in de- 
posits, because it comes in the form of 
good will from the many merchants, 
manufacturers and others dependent 
upon agriculture, who are deeply in- 
terested in seeing the industry prosper, 
and who encourage the bank to support 
the farming business of the community. 

The plan was quite thoroughly 
worked out in our bank before the State 
Agricultural Committee took it up and 
embodied it in a formal program for 
the bankers of Nebraksa. Our bank 
had an agricultural expert on its staff 
who specialized in live stock and grain 
problems. One of his biggest tasks is 
the finding of satisfactory markets for 
farm products when they were -ready 
for sale. Our field man makes many 
trips to market, and every fall assists 
farmers in buying hundreds of carloads 
of cattle, sheep and hogs. Sometimes 
he goes to the range for this purpose. 
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By DAN V. STEPHENS 


President, Fremont State Bank, Fremont, Nebraska 





Ordinarily, however, we buy from the 
markets where stock required can be 
obtained cheapest. Later we locate the 
market which will bring the highest 
prices. 

All this is included in the “Nebraska 
Plan” as it is fostered at the present 





DAN V. STEPHENS 


time. As a preparation for this, the 
plan now contemplates a bankers short 
course in agriculture to be taught by 
the Extension Department of the State 
Agricultural College. The training will 
be crowded into a two-day course to be 
given on June 22 and 23. The time is 
reduced to a minimum so that as many 
bankers as ean possibly get away from 
their banks will come. Between now 
and June 22, we contemplate holding 
meetings of bankers in every county in 
the state with a view toward selling 
them the plan and getting their pledge 
to send their farm service men or the 


‘bank employe who is to devote his atten- 


















tion to farm service. It is planned that 
the Extension Department will have 
various demonstrations ready by that 
time so that in a hurried two days’ con- 
tinuous session we can see at a glance 
the value of the various soil building 
plans and feeding operations, together 
with any other simple methods that ean 
be quickly assimilated by the bankers’ 
representatives. 

Our attempts to have sweet clover 
sown this spring in every small grain 
field in the territory served by our bank 
and to advocate such a policy through- 
out the state through bank relations is 
a specific example of the tasks under- 
taken by our farm service department. 
We estimated that the value of a sweet 
clover crop grown in small grain fields 
would not only add anywhere from one- 
half to two tons of clover hay to the 
wheat or oat crop harvest the same 
season, but. would add anywhere from 
five to fifteen bushels of corn to the 
same fields the next year, after turning 
under a heavy growth of green clover 
around May 1 before planting of the 
corn. In other words, at the lowest 
estimate, we have placed a value of $1! 
an acre increase to every small graiD 
field that will be successfully seeded to 
sweet clover along these lines. If this 
practice were uniformly complied with 
by farmers throughout the state as 4 
whole, considering it as an aggregalt 
there would be added at least $50,000; 
000 of wealth to the state in a single 
year. I know of no other way in whith 
bankers can add so extensively to the 
state’s wealth, and it should be pointed 
out that such an increase would not be 
for the single year alone, but would bt 
a continuous performance constantly i 
creasing in possibilities until a maximu 
land wealth is reached throughout * 
series of years. 
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It is believed that if the two-day 
short agricultural course can bring home 
to bankers a few facts such as the 
sweet clover possibilities, it will accom- 
plish benefits of inealeulable value for 
the state. 

The plan contemplates even greater 
co-operation between the Extension De- 
partment of the College of agriculture 
and banking executives of the state so 
that the latter can derive greater benefit 
from the great mass of technical knowl- 
edge, theory and practice accumulated 
at the college. Bankers very largely 
control the credits of the people, and 
therefore can apply such scientific facts 
concerning farming as no other branch 
of industrial life cari. To me it seems 


the best and most practical means of 
taking to the farm the scientific prin- 
ciples and theories developed in academic 
walls. 

Certainly, we could not dispense with 
our farm service department without 
greatly disappointing and inconvenienc- 
ing a large clientele among our farmer 
customers. They have come to count 
upon our assistance as a result of its 
three years pf operation, and while we 
do not know, as has been pointed out, 
just exactly how much money we have 
made or saved for them or ourselves, the 
healthy condition of their financial 
affairs and our own unfailing progress 
and growth is the best proof of the 
plan’s worth. 


DIVERSIFIED FARMING 
BUILDS DEPOSITS ~ 


Consistent campaign conducted by Arkansas 


bankers has 


resulted 


in greater yield 


per crop and increased bank deposits 


By H. M. COTTRELL 


Agriculturalist, Union Trust Co., Little Rock, Arkansas 


N 1914 Arkansas bankers undertook, 

for the first time, a state wide move- 
ment to induce their farm customers 
to follow more profitable methods and 
specifically to raise their home needs of 
food and feed. 

Since that time, the Arkansas banks, 
under the leadership of the Agricultural 
Committee, Arkansas Bankers Associa- 
tion, have kept up vigorous and per- 
sistent efforts to encourage more profi- 
table farming throughout the state. 
The need of and profits from some 
better method in farming have been 
stressed in timely suggestions and ree- 
ommendations every week during the 
past 10 years and once or twice a year 
special state wide campaigns have been 
put on. Every recommendation and 
suggestion has received the approval 
of a competent agricultural specialist 
before being made public. 

The increase in bank deposits in Ar- 
kansas, both commercial and savings, 
is chiefly due to more profitable farm- 
ing because in our state 72 per cent of 
the total population live on farms and 
ll per cent in towns under 2,500. 

The sayings deposits were not made 
by farmers, but by persons living in 
the cities and towns whose incomes and 
ability to save vary with the prosperity 
of our farmers. 

As the farmers’ incomes increase, 
their purchases expand. This requires 
more salespeople in the stores, more 
men in the operating and office forces 
of the railroads, more people construct- 
ing homes and business buildings, more 
employes in offices, jobbing houses, as- 


sembling and manufacturing plants and 
in all distributing lines, more street car 
and auto bus line men, more money 
spent for better streets and roads, the 
work furnishing additional employment. 
The people with moderate salaries and 
wages comprise the greater part of the 
regular savers and depositors of savy- 
ings accounts. Diversified farming in- 
creases farm incomes and farm profits 
and in sections where the farm popu- 
lation predominates, as it does in the 
cotton belt, is the strongest force in 
increasing savings and all other de- 
posits in the banks. 

The purchasing power of the farmers 
of Arkansas, based on the value of the 
crops, live stock and live stock products 
sold or for sale was 26 per cent greater 
December 31, 1924, than at the same 
date the previous year. The total de- 
posits in all Little Rock banks Decem- 
ber 31 was 41 per cent greater than one 
year before. 

We have made only a small beginning 
in getting diversified farming estab- 
lished on a basis that will return a com- 
fortable income to farmers in the cotton 
belt, but we have made a good start and 
year after year the improvement will 
be accelerated. 

As a result of the efforts of bankers 
and other agencies to stimulate diversi- 
fied farming, the rank in farm produe- 
tion of Arkansas among all the states 
stood in 1924 as follows: second’ in 
rice, third in cotton, third in yield per 
acre and seventh in total production of 
cantaloupes, fourth in strawberries, 
fifth in sorghum syrup, sixth in acreage 
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Reed’s Master Plan for 


1925 is now ready. 
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of cow peas, seventh in acreage of fall 
sown oats, eighth in peaches, tenth in 
tomatoes for manufacture, in peanuts 
and in annual legume hay, eleventh in 
grapes and sweet potatoes and 15th 
in apples. Fruit and truck erops 
brought Arkansas farmers in 1924 more 
than 11 million dollars, while the sale 
from dairy products, eggs and poultry 
were over 30 million dollars. Arkansas 
has the largest peach orchard in the 
world. In value of all crops Arkansas 
ranked 20th in 1924, as against 23rd 
and 24th in the years before the move- 
ment was started to diversify farming. 


At the present time, in the 10 states 
that produce 98 per cent of our cotton, 
the average cash return to the family 
that grows cotton is $200 a month for 





the 60 days actually spent each year 
in raising, picking and marketing the 
cotton crop. The remuneration for the 
other 240 working days of each year 
is exceedingly small. 

When the cotton growing family 
learns to produce poultry and eggs, 
at least $300 can be added to its yearly 
income. More than half our farm 
families do not raise a pig, and pork 
and lard take $100 a year out of the 
cotton money of each of these farmers. 
Half the cotton growers in the South 
raise no hay or forage and spend yearly 
$200 cotton money, per family, to buy 
feed. One and a half million raise 
neither Irish nor sweet potatoes. Enough 
for their own use would be worth $75 
‘a family and would eut the expense for 
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the less wholesome foods—cornmeal and 
molasses. 


One-fourth of the cotton growers haye 
no garden and at least three-fourths 
have a poor one with only one planting 
a year instead of three. A ten months 
garden with surplus crops canned will 
supply a family each year with food that 
would cost $100 to buy. 


More cotton on fewer acres will give the 
growers a larger income and reduce the 
cost of producing each pound of lint. 
The contests in Texas the past two years 
for the $1,000 cash prizes for the highest 
vield on five acres has resulted each year 
in the winner producing ten bales on 
five aeres of upland. 


LIVESTOCK CO-OPS DO 
BIG BUSINESS 


The rapid growth of farmer-con- 
trolled co-operative livestock sales agen- 
cies during the past few years, and the 
tremendous volume of business being 
done by these organizations are brought 
out in figures just compiled by the 
United States Department of Agriecul- 
ture. 

It is estimated that the 27 organiza- 
tions of this type operating in 20 of 
the leading terminal livestock markets 
of the country handled business in 1924 
amounting to approximately $235,000,- 
000. Over 12,000,000 animals were re- 
ceived and sold or were bought for 
farmers desiring feeder stock. Savings 
to growers in commission charges alone 
totalled approximately $1,000,000. 


Most of these organizations have 
come into existence since 1921, and none 
of them is more than eight years old. The 
largest volume of business done by any 
one organization last year was that of 
the Chicago Producers’ Commission As- 
sociation, which was in excess of $27, 
000,000 and involved the handling of 
more than 1,240,000 head of cattle. 

The Central Co-operative Commission 
Association of St. Paul, Minnesota did 
a business of more than $25,000,000; 
the Farmers’ Livestock Commission Co. 
of East St. Louis, Illinois, $19,625,000; 
Producers’ Livestock Commission As 
sociation of East St. Louis, $18,977,000: 
Producers Commission Association of 
Indianapolis, $16,865,000 Only two or- 
ganizations handled less than $1,000,000 
worth of business each. 





Renick W. Dunlap of Ohio, Appointed 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Renick W. Dunlap of Pickaway 

County, Ohio, member of a family long 

identified with farming and _ livestock 

improvement, has been appointed As 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture by 

President Coolidge. He comes directly 

from his work of managing his farm 

and those of his father to his work # 
the Department of Agriculture. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF 
COTTON BALING PROPOSED 


Investigations looking toward the 
standardization of cotton baling methods 
and the selling of cotton on a net 
weight basis were urged in a resolution 
adopted by representatives from all 
branches of the cotton industry meeting 
with Department of Agriculture offi- 
cals at Washington, February 24. 

The department was urged also to con- 
tinue its studies of ginning practices, 
sampling methods in trade channels that 
result in a “city crop” of 150,000 bales 
of eotton a year, high density compres- 
sion, and cotton handling methods 
generally. 

It was proposed that a further con- 
ference of the cotton industry be called 
at the completion of the department’s 
preliminary studies, at which time con- 
sideration will be given the desirability 
of fixing uniform methods of covering 
cotton to eliminate irregularities in 
“tare” weights, and to the subject of 
selling cotton on a net weight basis. 

Seeretary of Agriculture Howard M. 
Gore, addressing the conference, re- 
quested the closest co-operation between 
members of the cotton industry and the 
department in working out cotton 
marketing problems. The cotton mar- 
keting investigations of the depart- 
ment during the past ten years were 
then reviewed by Lloyd S. Tenny, 
assistant chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
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New and Definite Thrift Idea 


cultural Economies. 


The irregular baling of cotton in the 
United States was condemned by Col. 
Harvie Jordan, Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Association, who said that 
“the American cotton bale is the most 
wastefully handled package which enters 
the channels of commerce in any country. 
The loss on account of wasteful baling 
runs to $150,000,000 a year.” 

High density gin compression by 
which bales will carry a density of 34 
pounds to the eubie foot in place of 
the density of 12 pounds now applied, 
was offered by Colonel Jordan as the 
solution of the baling problem, and also 
as an effective method of saving freight 
space now wasted by loose: bales. 

Congressman H. P. Fulmer of South 
Carolina declared that variances in 
“tare” weights and practices have cost 
cotton producers millions of dollars, and 
that he proposed to introduce a bill into 
Congress providing Government regula- 
tion of a uniform method of applying 
“tare” in both interstate and foreign 
commerce. 





Michael Hazinski was e'ected pres- 
ident of the Chapin State Bank, South 
Bend, Indiana, at a meeting of the stock- 
holders held recently. A. G. Chelminiak 
was named first vice president; J. E. 
Neff, second vice president; P. A. Joyee, 
eashier, and Miss Lenora Chelminiak, 
assistant cashier. 
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Make the earnings of one whole day 
each week constitute the week’s savings! 

This is the lesson that a good portion 
of Denver learned from a novel car 
eard, and with it many were introduced 
to consciousness of a definite thrift idea. 
The ecard was the advertising product 
of the Central Savings and Trust Com- 
pany and assumed the form of a sched- 
ule showing the days of the week and 
the purpose to which its earnings were 
to be devoted in the budget scheme ad- 
voeated. Monday’s earnings were to be 
for house rent, Tuesday’s and Wednes- 
day’s for food, Thursday’s for clothing, 
and Friday's for other items of expense. 
This left Saturday’s available for the 
bank account. 

Artistically the ecard’s appeal was 
great enough to attract considerable at- 
tention. Some contended that no such 
arbitary division of earnings could be 
applied to all, but the card served its 
major purpose of introducing a definite 
program of savings. 


Sherman C. Spitzer was elected vice 
president and general counsel of the 
Chieago Title and ‘Trust Company, Chi- 
eago. Charles L. Bartlett retired as 
general counsel, but will remain as a 
vice president and director. Mr. Spitzer 
has been assistant general counsel for 
many years. 
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THE BOLL WEEVIL IS STILL 
A MENACE 


HE searcity of weevil infestation 

and almost total lack of weevil 
damage in 1924 seems to have led many 
farmers into the belief that. the boll 
weevil is no longer a destructive cotton 
pest and a menace to southern prosper- 
ity, according to observations made by 
field representatives of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

A recent cireular on the cotton boll 
weevil situation issued from Clemson 
College, South Carolina, warns the 
farmers of that state that this feeling 
“will surely result in disaster if it per- 
sists.” The writers of the circular state 
that “the number of boll weevil going 
into hibernation during the fall was 
greater than we have ever observed dur- 
ing any previous season in this state.” 

A similar note of warning for the 
cotton belt as a whole was sounded in 
the report of the Cotton Production 
Council of the Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers, adopted by the 
association in annual session at Atlanta, 
Ga., February 3-4 of this year. It was 
declared that “the greatest immediate 
danger to the agriculture of the cotton 
belt lies in the widespread belief among 
the producers that weevil control meas- 
ures are not necessary.” 

The comparative immunity from wee- 
vil damage in 1924, as stated in the re- 
port above referred to, was due to 
an “unusual combination of conditions 
which will, in all probability, not recur 
in many years.” These were: 

1. Defoliation of cotton over a wide 
area by the leaf worm in the early fall 
of 1923, materially reducing the num- 
ber of weevils going into hibernation. 

2. Extremely cold winter tempera- 
tures, which vastly increased the usual 
mortality of hibernating weevil. 

3. Extremely dry, hot weather dur- 
ing the summer of 1924, which gave 
effective weather control, preventing 
the few weevils which did emerge in the 
spring from multiplying fast enough to 
seriously menace the crop. 

Similar conditions have not prevailed 
so far this year. Fall rains in many 
sections stimulated the cotton to re- 
newed growth and warm- weather 
through October was favorable to wee- 
vil increase. Wherever such conditions 
prevailed it resulted in large numbers 
of weevils going full fed into winter 
quarters, and it is not believed that 
there has been sufficiently cold weather 
this winter to cause unusual mortality 
while in hibernation. This applies especi- 
ally to the Southeastern States where it 
is believed the early infestation in 1925 
will be heavy. Recent counts of hiber- 
nating weevils at the Florence, South 
Carolina, station show that there will be 
no such immunity from weevil attack as 
occurred last year. In the central and 
western parts of the cotton belt condi- 


- fall as in the southeast. 


tions were variable and generally not 
so favorable for weevil increase in the 
The early in- 
festation in these sections may be com- 
paratively light, but even here it is be- 
lieved there are enough weevils likely 
to emerge to cause serious damage under 
average weather conditions if control 
measures are not used. The department, 
therefore, joins the association and 
other agencies in recommending that 
farmers secure in advance a supply of 
calcium arsenate and of necessary ma- 
chines for applying it so that there may 
be no delay in applying poison to the 
cotton when needed to check weevil 
damage. The association states that it 
has found no proprietary mixture or 
boll weevil poison that has merit com- 
parable to the standard calcium arse- 
nate. 


The so-called “government” dusting 
method is now universally conceded to 
be the most reliable and _ profitable 
method of applying calcium arsenate 
after cotton has reached the fruiting 
stage. Dusting by this method should 
begin when about 10 per cent of the 
squares are being punctured and con- 
tinue until the weevils are under con- 
trol. This usually means at least three 
applications at the rate of five to seven 
pounds of ealcium arsenate per acre 
for each application. In case of heavy 
rain within 24 hours after any applica- 
tion it should be repeated immediately. 
Poison should be applied when the air 
is ealm and plants are moist. Only 
dusting machines especially constructed 
for dusting cotton should be used. Stop 
the poisoning when weevils are under 
control until weevils again become so 
abundant that 15 to 20 per cent of 
squares are being punctured. Farmers 
are urged to learn to make accurate 
infestation counts and use this method 
of determining the extent of weevil 
damage as a guide in making their 
weevil control work effective and econ- 
omieal. 


The association and the department 
concur in recommending pre-square 
poisoning under certain conditions. 
Where over-wintered weevils appear in 
considerable numbers (20 or more per 
acre) on the young cotton before squar- 
ing time, at least one application of 
poison is advised to be applied at the 
first indication of squaring. No earlier 
application is advisable irrespective of 
the numbers of weevil on the cotton as 
they can do no real damage until 
squares appear. The application should 
be repeated just before the first blooms 
appear if there are still considerable 
numbers of weevils on the cotton. For 
the first treatment, and this one only, 
the growers may use either a home 
mixed molasses-calcium-arsenate mix- 
ture or the dry dust as preferred. The 
dry dust should be used for treatments. 
The usual formula for the molasses- 
‘calecium-arsenate mixture is one gallon 


of molasses, one pound of calcium arse. 
nate, and one gallon of water. A 
stronger, more expensive mixture eon- 
taining two pounds of calcium arsenate, 
one gallon table syrup and one-half 
gallon of water may give quicker killing 
and better control in sections of fre. 
quent rainfall. The syrup used must 
always be sweet or unfermented, and 
the mixture should be applied to the 
terminal buds of the cotton with a mop 
within 24 hours after being mixed. 


If the dust is used it may be applied 
with a machine or shaken from a bag. 
The bag method is not effective on bind- 
ing cotton and should never be relied 
upon for other than pre-square appli- 
cations. Pre-square applications of 
poison will afford protection to the 
early squares and may considerably 
postpone the time when machine poison- 
ing becomes necessary. Unless effective 
weather control conditions should follow, 
however, later machine dusting will us- 
ually be necessary ‘to give adequate 
protection from weevil damage. 


HELPING BOYS AND GIRLS 
TO BE BETTER FARMERS 


(Continued from page 23) 
spiration, with and from country life. 

In order to carry out this program 
in Minnesota we have selected ten or 
twelve fundamental projects, which our 
club members use as their club projects. 
In livestock, each member grows a baby 
beef, dairy calf, or raises some lambs, 
pigs or poultry. In the erop line each 
one grows from one to five acres of 
corn, from one eighth of an acre to an 
acre of potatoes, a good sized home 
garden or an alfalfa plot. In the home 
work the girls learn how to bake, sew 
and ean. 

In earrying on his or her project, 
each must keep careful records of all 
operations including cost of feed, labor, 
and results as profits. These records of 
the work accomplished are important in 
presenting the results to the community. 


Club events locally and for the 
county are important and include such 
plans as; club tours, where all the 
members and their friends visit each 
other’s projects; club camps, where the 
members get together for instruction, 
and recreation; club fairs, which rep- 
resent the exhibit event; club short 
courses, which are local schools of from 
one to four days. The special event 
for all counties in Minnesota is the club 
department at the County Fair. 

The State program for Minnesota in- 
cludes: first, a Club Short Course at 
the agricultural college and at the 
schools of agriculture at Crookston and 
Morris. We expect more than 1000 


club members at these courses which 
are to be held the first part of April 
The second club event in the state pro 
grant is the club department at the 
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Foreign Banking 





INTERNATIONAL 
AACCEPTANCE 


Bank, INc. 
52 Cedar Street, New York 


Pau, M. WARBURG 
Chairman 





Complete facilities 
for financing alf 
types of interna- 
tional transactions 
in dollars or foreign 


currencies. .. .. 


F. ABBot GOODHUE 


‘ 





President 


More than 70% 


More than 70% of the total 
bank clearings—mostly checks— 
are cleared through the banks and 


trust companies of New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston. 

It is significant that the majority 
of the banks in these cities use 
checks on National Safety Paper. 


Specify National Safety Paper to your 
stationer, printer or lithographer 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


National Safety Paper is also made in Canada 
by George La Monte & Son Lid.; Toronto 








State Fair when 1100 county club win- 
ners will have free trips to take part 
in the program of demonstrations and 
exhibits. The third big number of our 
elub program is our Junior Livestock 
Show held at South St. Paul in Novem- 
ber, when 500 county winners in the 
livestock projects will show their baby 
beeves, fat lambs, hogs and poultry. 
This club show at South St. Paul is 
one of our most interesting features. 
A fourth number in our State program 
is the club department in connection 
with the annual meeting of State Horti- 
cultural Society, when the county and 
district winners in the garden, potato 
and canning clubs come in as guests of 
the Horticultural Society to exhibit 
their products and to put on a club 
program. The fifth State event is the 
Interstate club meeting at Sioux City, 
Iowa, in connection with the Interstate 
Fair, when winning teams from twelve 
or fourteen states compete in demon- 
strations, exhibits and judging contests 
for interstate honors. The National 
Dairy Exposition is emphasizing club 
work, and in 1924 more than 200 club 
winners represénting 25 states com- 
peted. We had 47 dairy calf club 
members there from Minnesota. The 
big National club event is the National 
Club Congress held in connection with 
the International Livestock Exposition, 
at Chicago. In 1924 there were 1200 
young folks representing practically 


every state. Other states have pro- 
grams along similar lines. 

In order to create interest, most of 
the club enterprises are on a competi- 
tive basis. Funds for these educational 
trips and other prizes are generally 
seeured from private sources, individ- 
uals and organizations which see the 
possibilities of this work. The bankers 
as a business group, have from the be- 
ginning been one of the strongest boost- 
ing forces for the 4H clubs and have 
done much for the suecess of the work. 

The 4H elub is showing results in 
better methods of agriculture and home 
making to a marked degree. Last year, 
we had 2015 dairy calf club members, 
each with a high grade or pure bred 
dairy heifer. Many of these were on 
farms where it was the only good 
animal. One boy in Cass County, 
through his club work of three years, 
has been instrumental in bringing a 
new herd of good grade cows on his 
father’s farm and the boy himself is a 
real partner in the business. Elmer 
Lidke of Martin county from his baby 
beef work of five years, now has a herd 
of eight head of fine beef cattle, is 
thoroughly interested, and is a real 
leader in his community and county. 
Hundreds of club members are taking 
courses in agriculture or home econo- 
mies, many of them paying all or part 
of their expenses from money earned 
through club work. Every state leader 
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could give hundreds of cases of indi- 
vidual club members who have become 
leaders in their communities through 
their achievements and demonstrations 
in elub work. 


At meetings of the board of diree- 
tors of the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany and of the Yorkville Bank of 
Manhattan, New York, held recently, 
action was taken by: both boards re- 
commending the merger of the York- 
ville Bank into the Manufacturers Trust 
Company on such terms and conditions 
as the board of directors would recom- 
mend for the approval of the stock- 
holders of the respective institutions. 
When the merger is consummated the 
effect together with a proposed issue 
of capital stock, will be to give 
the Manufacturers Trust Company a 
eapital and surplus combined ap- 
proximating $17,000,000 and deposits 
of about $150,000,000. After the com- 
pletion of the merger, the Yorkville 
Bank will be operated as a branch of- 
fice of the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, to be known as the Yorkville 
office. 


See REED’S Outlying 


Bank Plan. 
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WHEN BUYING BONDS 
FOR SAVINGS BANKS 


Some fundamentals for bank officers to 
remember when studying the field for 
profitable bond and mortgage investments 





By A. D. KEYES 





President, Humboldt Bank, San Francisco, California 


I* is an unfortunate fact that within 
the short hours of the day bank of- 
ficers have not the time to give exhaus- 
tive examination to bonds offered for 
investment. No two men will investi- 
gate in the same way, but the general 
tendency is to attach too much import- 
ance to the yield in interest and to the 
value of the security and not enough 
importance to the general business 
record of the corporation, and none at 
all to the fact that the covenants in the 
mortgage given to secure the bond are 
not generally very adequate for the pro- 
tection of the bondholder. 

Few bankers have ever seen the mort- 
gages or deeds of trust that secure their 
bonds. These bond mortgages are pre- 
pared either by the borrowing corpora- 
tion, or at all events with its active co- 
operation, and always with some idea 
at least of protecting it against the 
bondholder. 

The ordinary bond mortgage pro- 
vides in substanee, that if default is 
made in the payment of the principal 
or interest on the bonds the trustee may 
take measures for the protection of the 
bondholders, but practically every such 
mortgage declares that the trustee is 
not compelled to take any action unless 
it is requested to do so by a certain 
proportion of the bondholders, some- 
times 25 per cent, sometimes a majority, 
and in no ease is the trustee required 
to act unless the requesting bondholders 
agree to indemnify it against loss and 
expense and give it adequate security 
for that purpose. 

Practically every bond mortgage pro- 
vides that no act or omission except 
acts of willful neglect shall render the 
trustee liable. There are usually found 
in bond mortgages covenants by which 
the corporation agrees to do many 
things supposed to be for the benefit 
of the bondholders, such as to keep the 
property in good condition, to main- 
tain the business as it should be main- 
tained and to act generally in such a 
way as to keep the security good, and 
in most cases to accumulate something 
to create a sinking fund to retire a 
vortion of the bonds. The amounts to 
be paid into these sinking funds vary 


78 


considerably, and a case is rarely found 
where a sinking fund is provided that 
will retire all of the bonds at maturity, 
and as a result almost without exeep- 
tion a bond is a promise by a corpora- 
tion to pay money at a fixed date when 
the corporation knows perfectly well 





A. D. KEYES 


it will not have the money wherewith 
to meet this obligation unless it sueceeds 
in borrowing it when the obligation 
matures. Moreover, all of the collateral 
obligations which the corporation as- 
sumes for the benefit of the bond- 
holders, such as the obligation of main- 
taining a sinking fund, of keeping the 
property in good condition and doing 
the numerous other things which should 
be done for the protection of the bond- 
holders, are not such:obligations as any- 
one who is interested is given the prac- 
tical power to enforce. 

The trust company which is the 
trustee may enforce these covenants if 
it sees fit to do so, but it is not re- 
sponsible for failure to act and has no 
interest in doing anything. The result 
is that the trustee seldom if ever takes 
steps to compel a corporation to per- 
form its covenants. The bondholders, 
on the other hand, while they have an 
interest in compelling the corporation 
to perform its covenants, have no power 


to do anything: unless they can act in 
groups of 25, 30 or 50 per cent accord. 
ing to the minimum number required 
by the provisions of the mortgage. Thus 
we find the trustee has the power to 
act but no interest in acting, the bond- 
holder has an interest in acting but no 
power to act. The result is that so long 
as the corporation keeps paying its 
coupons as they fall due no one does 
anything. If the corporation is hon- 
estly and efficiently managed it will 
probably perform its covenants any- 
way, but if it is otherwise there is no 
one to act until default oceurs in the 
payment of the interest. 

Then there comes into being the re- 
organization committee, which is gen- 
erally friendly to the defaulting corp- 
oration. At all events there is often 
found on the committee representatives 
of the different mortgages that encum- 
her the corporate property. The un- 
secured credits are sometimes repre- 
sented, either directly or by banks that 
hold the notes of the corporation, and 
the reorganization is often the result 
of compromises between conflicting in- 
terests. It has happened in at least one 
reorganization that unsecured creditors 
fared better than those who were se- 
cured. This generally happens to a 
limited extent when the defaulting corp- 
oration is a railroad. The courts have 
laid down the rule that when there is 
a foreclosure of a railroad mortgage 
they will protect the claims for labor 
and supplies furnished within six 
months of the date of the foreclosure 
and, of course, those that furnish labor 
and supplies during the receivership 
have a first lien evidenced by receiver's 
certificates. Those who had furnished 
the railroad with equipment generally 
have trust certificates with a lien on the 
equipment sold, whereas the bondholders 
who thought they held a mortgage on 
everything that the railroad had, find the 
receiver, his attorneys, the holders of re- 
ceiver’s certificates and others have & 
prior lien. Oftentimes the different con- 
stitutent parts of a railroad are covered 
by such a network of overlying, under- 
lying and other liens that it is diffieult 
to find out exactly what is the just 
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share of each lien holder. 

It is therefore well to remember that 
the promise to pay which a corporation 
makes in a bond is not the simple 
promise set forth in the engraved paper 
ealled a bond, but is a complicated, 
qualified and indirect promise spread 
over 100 or more pages of the mortgage 
that purports to secure the bonds. 
Sinee the remedies to enforce the obliga- 
tion of a bond are so unsatisfactory, 
it is important to take the bond of a 
corporation that will pay its obligations 
without being forced. Legal remedies 
against a.corporation willing and able 
to pay are unimportant because they 
are not needed. 

In view of the fact that while the 
promise to pay may be clear enough, 
the remedies to enforce the security are 
generally unsatisfactory, bankers should 
give special attention to the general 
business and record of the corporation. 
The only private corporation bonds 
which the laws of New York allow sav- 
ings banks to buy are railroad bonds 
other than street railroad bonds.. Mas- 
sachusetts permits investment in certain 
railroad bonds, in the bonds of street 
railways opérating in Massachusetts, in 
certain telephone bonds and bonds is- 
sued by water, gas and electric com- 
panies. Colorado and New Mexico al- 
low savings banks to buy certain indus- 
trial bonds and allow investments in 
the bonds of railroads, water, light and 
gas companies. Washington and Ore- 
gon permit savings banks to buy ecer- 
tain railroad bonds. California permits 
savings banks to invest in certain rail- 
road bonds, in the bonds of certain pub- 
lie utilities companies, such as street 
railroads, gas and electric, telephone, 
telegraph and water companies operat- 
ing exclusively in the United States and 
certain bonds secured by real estate, 
provided that in each ease the bonds 
have been certified by the superinten- 
dent of banks to comply with the pro- 
visions of the Bank Act. Roughly 
speaking -both New York and Massa- 
chusetts require the corporation whose 
bonds are thus made eligible for invest- 
ment to show a record of at least five 
years with dividends of at least four 
per cent paid to stockholders and no 
default in their obligations, and some- 
what similar provisions are found in 
the laws of Washington, whereas in 
California the record of the railroad or 
the publie utility is looked into during 
& period of 14 months at the most and 
no showing is required as to the pay- 
ment of dividends to stockholders, al- 
though a showing of net earnings equal 
to one-half times the amount required 
to pay interest onthe bonds is required. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the California Bank Act 
allows a savings bank to invest in bonds 
secured by unimproved real estate pro- 
Vided the bond issue does not exceed 60 
Per cent of the value of the land, 











SELLING 


N the re-saleof securities, we are fully aware of 

the fact that there are obstacles to be overcome 
if real success is to be attained. Our field repre- 
sentatives are experienced bank men—they know 
the many advantages of bank-bond distribution 
and how to stress these advantages—and in 
many instances have assisted materially in the 
development of profitable bond departments. 

Effective ideas and plans for winning interest 
in bonds and for actually creating sales, methods 
for organizing effective bond-selling units and 


field men. 





practical suggestions for efficient departmental 
organization are at your disposal, through these 


As a profitable bond department must neces- 
sarily link with an effective sales organization, we 
feel that this service is of incalculable value. 


Write for pamphlet outlining the scope 
of our Investment Service for bankers. 


BANK SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Hyney, Emerson & Co. 


39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


1st Wisc. Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE 


whereas neither New York’ nor Massa- 
chusetts permits a savings bank to loan 
even directly on unimproved land more 
than 40 per cent of its value. 

When bonds are purchased for a 
savings bank not only the rate of in- 
terest and the value of the security 
should be considered but at least five 
other things: the length of the record 
of the company; its financial history; 
the nature of the business in which it 
is engaged; the maturity of the bonds: 
and last but not least, their salability. 

Sinee there is nothing dreaded so 
much as foreclosure, one of the most 
important things to consider in the pur- 
chase of a bond is the length of the 
record of the corporation. A _ record 
of less than five years, the minimum 
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period allowed in New York and Mas- 
sachusetts, appears to me to be too 
short. A long record of successful 
honest and efficient management gives 
good ground to believe that the promise 
to pay will be fulfilled. It is safer to 
allow a new corporation to be tried out 
on its stockholders and not on the sav- 
ings banks. 

The business in which the corpora- 
tion is engaged should next be consid- 
ered. A railroad, a gas and electric 
company, a water company, telephone 
company, all have regular sources of 
income, regular standards of expense, 
which seldom show violent fluctuations. 
If such a corporation ean show earnings 
for five or ten years sufficient to pay 
its interest and to keep up its sinking 
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fund it is not very likely to make de- 
fault. On the other hand, a land bond 
is frequently issued by a corporation 
which can show no steady income. In 
fact the income from argicultural or 
horticultural land nearly always shows 
great variance. A bond by a corpora- 
tion which depends directly upon the 
weather and indirectly upon world 
prices for its income cannot generally 
be depended upon to pay its coupons. 
Of course, if a land company should 
issue bonds for a very small amount, 
such bonds might be considered safe 
and desirable; but in practice bonds 
secured by land companies are nearly 
always issued for a larger amount than 
could be obtained on a mortgage and 
therefore usually involve risks which 
are not found in other classes of bonds. 


The financial record of the corpora- 
tion should also be considered, particu- 
larly its earnings. The standard fixed 
by the California Bank Act, that is, 
net earnings of one and one-half times 
the amount required to pay interest, 
does not seem to be adequate, although 
better than the standard fixed by the 
laws of New York, Massachusetts, Ore- 
gon and Washington. 


The time within which the bond has 
to run should be considered. It is a 
general rule that all things being equal 
the shorter the term the safer the bond 
and the reason of the rule is that knowl- 
edge of the future is inversely propor- 
tional to its distance. We can be prac- 
tically certain that some bond due in 
1926 will be paid, but how can we tell 
that a bond of the West Shore Railroad 
Company will be paid in 2351? It may 
be that in 2351 there will be no rail- 
roads. We saw what happened to in- 
terurban railroads when the truck and 
the automobile got into full swing. 
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Time has rendered some bonds worth- 
less which were once considered per- 
fectly safe. Again the changing value 
of money may affect the value of bonds 
—take street railway companies, for 
instance, which in San Francisco are 
permitted to charge only five cents for 
a ride—the same price they charged 
30 to 50 years ago when the nickel was 
worth more than the dime of today. 
The expenses of these street railway 
companies for material and labor have 
gone up with the falling of the pur- 
chasing price of the dollar, but the in- 
come is kept down because they are not 
allowed to charge in proportion to what 
they have to pay. 

Changes generally occur slowly. If 
you have a short term bond your se- 
curity may depreciate when the storm 
signals appear, but it will not depreci- 
ate as much as a long term bond. For 
independently of the fluctuations caused 
by the belief of diminishing safety a 
long term bond fluctuates more than a 
short term bond because of the chang- 
ing rates of interest. If two bonds are 
equally safe their prices will be de- 
termined by the yield. If current rates 
of interest are very high a long term 
bond will be lower in price than the 
short term bond of the same corpora- 
tion. Thus while the long term bond 
gives a better chance to make money 
when it goes up it is more apt to result 
in a loss when a panic occurs. 


There is a familiar theory that bank- 
ers should buy the long term bonds 
when bonds are low and short term 
bonds when bonds are high, but the 
difficulty with that theory when applied 
to savings banks is in the fact that 
when bonds are high interest rates are 
low and money is plentiful. The sav- 
ings banks therefore have plenty of 
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money available when they are not buy- 
ing bonds. When bonds are low, in. 
terest rates are high and money is tight 
and little money is available when the 
savings banks should be buying bonds, 
Bonds are therefore generally bought 
when they are high and if they are 
long term bonds not only is there the risk 
of depreciation resulting from increas. 
ing rates‘of interest but also the risk that 
changing conditions will impair intrin- 
sically the value of the security. 

An article entitled “Are Bankers 
Good Bond Buyers,” said, “Bankers 
are prone to buy bonds on a ‘high mar- 
ket and sell on a low one, the result 
being that some examiners state flatly 
they have never known a bank which 
made money in bonds over a series of 
years.” But if the savings banks will 
not buy bonds of a corporation pros- 
perous and honest enough to pay its 
debts whether secured or not and will 
buy bonds that mature within a reason- 
able time after the bond is bought, so 
that the conditions of the day of reckon- 
ing will not be very different from the 
conditions on the day of purchase, at 
least the bank should insist on one qual- 
ity in every case,—the bonds should be 
readily salable without the necessity of 
a selling organization behind it. Sala- 
bility is a quality that always should be 
found in the bonds held by savings 
banks. There are some bonds of small 
or even of large corporations that are 
probably very safe in that the interest 
is likely to be met and some arrange- 
ment will be made to pay the principal 
at maturity, but perhaps the bonds are 
not listed on the exchange and are not 
generally known. Such bonds may be 
good enough to hold, but are seldom 
good enough to sell. Generally speak- 
ing, loans on real estate yield higher 
returns than bonds, but bonds are sup- 
posed to be more liquid and in truth 
are if they are readily salable. But we 
must not forget that when savings 
banks generally are selling bonds the 
public is not buying. The only chance 
to sell them is on the exchange and the 
only salable bond is one that is already 
favorably known to the investing public. 


Glee Clubs In the Bank 

Seventy-five employes of the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company, Chicago, 
participate in employes glee clubs, one 
for men and one for women working 
in the bank. Each club has its ow 
leader and practices separately. 
the afternoon before Christmas, the 
women’s glee club sang Christmas carols 
on each of the floors oceupied by the 
bank. 


The men’s glee club is two years old 
and has appeared in numerous concerts 
throughout the city and has broadeasted 
over the radio. The women’s club wa 
organized last October and has a long 
list of affairs at which it is about 
appear. 
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BOND OFFERINGS SHOW 
DIMINISHED VOLUME 


“With no marked changes from ten- 
dencies that have prevailed for some 
time, indications point toward contin- 
ved strength in the domestic bond mar- 
ket,” is the view expressed in the 
Quarterly Bond Catalog of Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Ine. 


This quarterly summary and review 
of controlling elements in the present 
market says, in part: 


“Although the demand for new of- 
ferings continues strong, and prices, for 
the most part, are well maintained, new 
offerings, already samewhat curtailed, 
show further signs of diminishing in 
volume. At the same time, large sums 
still are available for investment, money 
rates continue easy and the anticipated 
pick-up in business is developing more 
slowly than hoped for. Additional 
sums, therefore, which otherwise might 
go into business expansion, are likely 
to find their way into the investment 
market. 


“Offerings of municipal and farm 
loan bonds have been perceptibly re- 
duced in volume, and indications point 
toward a continuation of this tendency. 
Banks and institutions have been active 
purchasers of such bonds with a good 
demand coming also from individual in- 
vestors. With money rates low and 
likely to continue so, a steady demand 
appears probable, which, coupled with 
the probability of decreased output of 
such bonds, promises a continuation of 
existing prices. 


“The outstanding feature of the pub- 
lie utility market recently has been the 
frequency, size and ready absorption of 
new issues of publie utility stocks. 
Largely because of the avidity with 
which such stocks have been received, 
offerings of public utility bonds have 
been and probably will continue in re- 
dueed volume. With a diminished sup- 
ply of bonds and an active demand 
growing out of the present surplus of 
funds and the ever increasing apprecia- 
tion of the merits of such investments, 
the existing price level is likely to be 
well maintained. 


“The 1924 reports of the various in- 
dustrials, for the most part, show fur- 
ther progress in the steady improve- 
ment that has been evident since the 
deflation period. Conservatism is the 
rule and new senior financing, except 
for refunding or replacing outstanding 
issues at lower interest rates, appears 
improbable on any seale. As in other 
fields, therefore, new: offerings of bonds 
probably will decrease rather than in- 
crease. Any further improvement in 
business should find reflection in the 
market prices of good industrial bonds, 
many of which still remain out of line 
with other types of bonds.” 
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The Company 
One Keeps 


A VITAL FACTOR TO THE INVESTOR —_ 


Because of the fact that certain individ- 
uals have, by reason of choice, identified 
themselves in the purchase of Baird & 
Warner bonds, it is not amiss to look 
beyond the individual to the general char- 
acteristics of the group. 


Here, to our satisfaction, we find a dom- 
inant note of conservatism expressed in 
old and young alike (represented by the 
third and fourth generations in single - 
families) an inquiring mind which seeks 
a foundation for its confidence, an unwill- 
ingness to accept the speculative, the 
uncertain, or the questionable promise of 


high return. 
prospective investor. 


attracts. 


BAIRD & 





It is to join such a group that we invite the 


known by the company he keeps, so is a 
bond oftimes judged by the purchaser it 


There are convincing arguments of safety 
in every issue offered by Baird & Warner. 


INC. 
FOUNDED 1855 


BONDS AND MORTGAGES 


134 S. LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


As an individual is 
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MELLON ANNOUNCES 
TREASURY POLICY 


The basic policies to be followed dur- 
ing the continuing Mellon administra- 
tion of the Treasury Department, as 
announced at Secretary Mellon’s office, 
have four major objectives. These are: 

1. Reduce and simplify taxation, es- 
pecially in the higher brackets, to stimu- 
late revenue. 

2. Continue the steady reduction of 
the public debt at the rate of $500,- 
000,000 annually. 


3. Finally refund the short-term ob- 
ligations. 


4. Procure the refunding of the 
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huge foreign debts. 

“Foundations for such a policy have 
been laid during the past four years,” 
the secretary said. His work will be 
merely a continuance of what he has 
been preparing for. 

Increased prosperity in industrial 
sections of the country and improved 
conditions anticipated in the agricul- 
tural areas are expected to end in the 
achievement of this goal so far as it 
applies to the domestic situation. The 
period of reconstruction and transition 
from the war years is substantially over 
and with a wise financial policy on the 
part of the government to facilitate 
the progress, years of plenty are antie- 
ipated. 











BUSINESS STRIKING A 
STEADY GAIT 


Norborne P. Gatling, vice president of 
the Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Company, states that the business 
and industrial situations throughout the 
country for the first quarter of 1925 
are bearing out the predictions that 
the year would be one of sound pros- 
perity and gradual expansion. 

Mr. Gatling, in pointing out some of 
the noteworthy signs that presage 1925 
as another banner year, presents some 
interesting comparisons of the impor- 
tant barometers which reflect condi- 
tions in trade and industry. Heavy 
productions of pig iron, record freight 
car loadings and large mail order sales 
and post office receipts during the first 
part of the current year are some of 
the reliable indicators Mr. Gatling calls 
attention to by way of substantiating 
his observations. 


“The heavy production of pig iron,” 
says Mr. Gatling, “is an accurate index 
of general industrial activity. When 
pig iron production was going down it 
was reflected in a lessening of em- 
ployment and activity in other basic 
industries and its upward turn last 
summer accurately forecast industrial 
expansion. Pig iron started the year 
with a monthly production in excess 
of three million long tons which is 
greatly above any monthly figures for 
the last half of 1924. If production 
continues at this rate throughout the 
current year it will set an annual figure 
about equal to that of 1923. Another 
important index which reflects condi- 
tions in trade and industry is the item 
of weekly freight car loadings which 
are running higher than for any cor- 
responding season on record. For the 
week ended March 7th loading of rev- 
enue freight climbed to the record- 
breaking figure of 900,009 cars. The 
-weekly average exceeds by about 30,- 
000 cars the weekly business of the 
early periods of 1924 and by more than 
40,000 cars the business during the cor- 
responding weeks of 1923. While more 
freight business means better railroad 
revenues, this angle is not so signifi- 
cant as the facet that good freight busi- 
ness indicates large merchandise ship- 
ments, many of which go to retailers 
and jobbers who are not buying in any 
unusual quantity unless good consumer 
demand is in sight. 

“This heavy consumer buying is also 
reflected in the total sales of two large 
mail order houses which are setting a 
seasonal mark. Aggregate sales for the 
month of January from these two con- 
cerns amounted to $34,476,000, which 
exceeded any January business in his- 
tory. This figure represents an in- 
erease of about $4,000,000 over Janu- 
ary, 1924, and about $7,000,000 over 
January, 1923. It should be encourag- 
ing not only to mail order houses but 
to other lines of trade because the large 


mail order houses deal in hundreds of 
articles; their business is countrywide 
and they represent an accurate cross 
section of consumer buying. 

“Postal receipts are also at a very 
high level and gaining constantly. The 
receipts of fifty large cities for Janu- 
ary, 1925, as reported by the Post 
Office Department, were $27,250,000 as 
against $26,000,000 for January, 1924. 
This speaks well for the future months 
as increasing business is forecasted by 
an increasing exchange of business cor- 
respondence and shipments of goods. 

“Despite slight advances in interest 
rates the money situation is comfort- 
able. The upward trend appears to 
be only a logical sequence to a_pro- 
longed period of decided ease. Money 
is still very plentiful in this country 
and rates to borrowers are reasonable 
so that sound business expansion 
should not be hindered by any slight 
advanees. In fact, it is better for 
the future of sound business that rates 
be not over-reasonable to the encour- 
agement of inflationary speculation.” 








INCREASING YOUR PROFITS 
ON THE BOND ACCOUNT 


(Continued from page 16) 


The whole subject of the bank’s bond 
account, however, is one upon which 
many bankers have had too little ex- 
perience. Dealing with bankers who 
present their problems and questions 
quite frankly has conclusively shown 
me that in this phase of banking many 
lack an understanding of those basie 
principles that would enable them to 
arrive at their own conclusions confi- 
dently—with the assurance that good 
judgment had been exercised. It is 
only natural that this should be true 
because the field is new. Many large 
city banks, too, have carried reserve 
bond accounts for years by rule of 
thumb and without following a compre- 
hensive plan that would result in the 
greatest degree of profit, satisfaction 
and confidence. 

It will be the purpose of this series 
of articles, therefore, to summarize 
some of the more important of those 
factors that should be taken into con- 
sideration in setting up and administer- 
ing a bond account. These considera- 
tions will divide themselves more or less 
naturally into the following major 
classifications : 

1. The character and requirements 
of a sound investment policy for a com- 
mercial bank. 

2. How the factors of safety, mar- 
ketability, diversification and income 
should be considered in relation to the 
bond account. 

3. Determining the proportion of 
funds to be set aside as secondary re- 
serves and consideration of their basic 
importance in such an investment policy. 
4. Selecting bonds for the creation 
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and maintenance of a secondary re. 
serve so that full investment value may 
be secured—including treatment of tax. 
exempt and taxable bonds and the dif. 
ferent classifications of both groups in 
relation to the factors previously dis. 


cussed. 


ASTONISHING GROWTH IN 
STOCK OWNERSHIP 


The extent to which popular inyest- 
ment in corporate and other under. 
takings has made itself felt in recent 
vears is emphasized by the statement of 


Robert S. Binkerd, vice 


chairman 


of the Committee on Publie Relations of 
the Eastern railroads to the effect that 


the number of individual 
the country’s largest 
doubled since 1918. 


owners in 
industries _ has 
A report contain- 


ing this statement as a summary of its 


findings was presented at 
annual 
Political 
March 9. 


Seience of New 


the 
meeting of the Academy of 
York on 


semi- 


Mr. Binkerd chose January 1, 1918, 
as the starting point for his investiga- 
tion because it antedated many of the 
effects of the war on the American in- 


dustrial situation. 


Following is a com- 


parison of the number of stockholders 
in the various industries in 1918 and 


1925 as shown in the report: 





INDUSTRIES 1918 
Railroads Rape ed eee 647,689 
Express and Pullman .... 12,956 

Total railroad and allied 

ee 660,645 
Street railways ........ 275,000 
Gas, electric light and 


power companies ....1,250,000 





Telephone and telegraph 107,033 
ere re 65,000 
10 oil companies ........ 23,502 
5 iron and steel com- 
WE a kisls ceceanscs 130,923 
10 _ _—sc+ihhigh-grade iscel- 
laneous manufacturing 
and distributive com- 
SEE Sak k¢ ac env eean 25,002 
ee eee Fae 2,537,105 


The total increase for the 
2,514,394, practically double. 


1925 
966,170 
23,779 





989,949 
550,000 
2,611,279 
371,604 
100,000 
161,179 


223,149 


44,339 


5,051,499 


period is 
The dis 


tribution of the increase, as among ell 
ployes in the industries, customers of 
the industries, and the general pubic 


is given as follows: 





From From From Genera 
INDUSTRIES Employes Customers Public 
RORIORES «0:0 36: c0:0 5.8" 70,262 45,003 203,216 
Express and Pullman ...... 2,996 7,827 
Total railroad and . 
) 70,262 47,999 211,08 
Street railways ..... 15,000 ...~ 260,00 
Gas, electric light 
and power com- ee: 
OE Ce 75,000 815,955 470,324 
Telephone and tele- i 
SE ecnearccece 62,649 201,922 
PORES ecssiksasss ... err 28,000 
10 oil companies ..21,153 800 115,724 
5 iron and _ steel “a 
companies ....... oo rr 4,530 
10 high-grade miscel- 
laneous manufac- 
turing and dis- 
tributive com- i 
DON (icitwess, sacean! (eede as 19,337 
, eee ee 338,760 864,754 1,310,880 


The new home of the Lincoln Tras 
Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania, ¥® 


opened recently. 
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FACTORS IN SELECTING 
RAIL INVESTMENTS 


(Continued from page 24) 
property and the growth of its earning 
power. Eastern trunk lines are largely 
the result of linking up of chains of 
smaller roads. The geologie strata of 
mortgages reflect the growth of the 
property, the history of interest rates, 
and the financial horizon of the manage- 
ment. Western roads show this to a 
certain extent, but being built through 
spareely settled districts show more ex- 
tensive planning, and also to a greater 
degree control the location and growth 
of cities in the territory served. 

Thus it is observable that the older 
mortgages cover greater mileages in 
the west than in the east, and that travel 
routes are straighter, with less meander- 
ing between terminal points. Leveling 
of grades, flattening of curves, improve- 
ment of road-bed and rails have, how- 
ever, in both instances, changed rights- 
of-way, and bring home with force the 
fact that the real security conveyed by 
the mortgage is the right to earn money 
by transporting freight and passengers. 
_ English railroad finance recognizes 
that earning power and not specific 
property, is the real security pledged, 
and mortgages are issued without limit 
as to time providing preference as to 
income. Preference as to principal is 
only provided in case of catastrophe 
—liquidation. Railroad finance’ in 
the United States is slowly coming to 
this point of view. Mortgages with low 
interest rates maturing at times of high 
money rates, or during a period of 
relatively lean earnings, place on cor- 
porations not only the expense of re- 
financing, but also at higher rates of 
interest. With growth of properties 
mortgages have been created which pro- 
vide, aside from the new money needed 
at the time, a vehicle for refunding out- 
standing mortgages, and the pledge that 
such outstanding underlying mortgages 
would not be renewed. Increasing size 
of operations has shown the folly of 
limiting the amount of the mortgage 
otherwise than by ratio to cost and to 
stocks outstanding. Earning power of 
main stems, the necessity of a particular 
division to the whole stem, and volume 
of traffic originated on a particular 
branch, are the essentials of security to 
be looked for in studying reports. 

Safety of principal and income are 
easily established, for the extent to 
which the property pledged serves the 
fundamental need of transportation can 
now be definitely ascertained. Where 
definite maturity is desired, definite ma- 
turity may be had through the pur- 
chase of equipment trust certificates. 
Where definite maturity is not an ob- 
ject, a preferred income may be ob- 
tained for funds by purchase of term- 
inal or general corporate liens, the com- 
parative safety of which, as judged by 
the public, is, in general, in inverse 















The Underlying Security 


HE Bell System’s property on December 


31, 1924 had a book cost of $2,270,000,- 
000. It includes among other things, land, 
buildings, central office equipment, conduits, 
cables, station equipment, poles and wires. 


This property is the foundation of the 
nation-wide telephone service furnished 
through 16,000,000 telephones in 70,000 


cities, towns, and rural communities. 


Its maintenance and operation necessitate 
the service of 270,000 skilled and loyal 


workers. 


By means of it, 46,000,000 tele- 


phone conversations are held daily. 


A nation-wide plant and a nation-wide ser- 
vice—both furnish |security to Bell System 


investors. 


The dividend rate of the stock of A.T. & T.—parent 





SECURITIES CO. Ine 


D.F. Houston, President 


195 Broadway 


company of the Bell System—is 9%. This investment 
stock can be bought in the open market to yield a good 
return. Write for booklet, “Some Financial Facts.” 





NEW YORK 


“The People’s 


Messenger”’ 





ratio to the size of the income offered. 

Railroads are here to stay. A hun- 
dred years experience has not brought 
forward any safer or more economical 
method to displace railroads as rail- 
roads have displaced canals... The 
motor truck is being adapted to the 
use of railroads in short hauls of less 
than earload lots. The entire railroad 
situation has itself gone through a re- 
organization by the establishment of 
publicity of earnings and operations, 
and publie regulation of income and ex- 
penditures, in return for recognition as 
a public monopoly. 

The chief expenditures of experiment 
and pioneering have taken place, and at 
costs far below those of present day 
prices. Property values are established 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE, BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


to be lemnde in exeess of outstanding 
bonds and stocks. Permanent earning 
power is assured through granting of 
protection from competition and through 
control of rates. As the public realizes 
this, the market price of a share in 
that earning power will more and more 
become a matter of supply and demand, 
will respond more to the price of money. 
Railroad bonds will return to their posi- 
tion of a generation ago when prices 
were as stable as Government bonds are 
today. Present day marketability of 
railroad bonds, well selected as to earn- 
ing power, is good. It is getting better. 


The Detroit Trust Company, Detroit, 
Michigan, plans to enlarge its bank 
building. 
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J. L. JOHNSTON 


BEMIS NAMED PRESIDENT 
OF LIBERTY CENTRAL 


J. L. Johnston, president of the 
Liberty Central Trust Company of St. 
Louis, was made chairman of the board 
of directors at a meeting held on March 
16th, and W. N. Bemis was elected 
president. 

Mr. Johnston was born in Kentucky 
and began his banking career as cashier 
of the Bank of Ashland, Mo., in 1905; 
has since served as vice president and 
director of the First National Bank of 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, and as eashier 
and director of the National Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City. He became vice 
president of the German Savings In- 
stitution (later changed to the Liberty 
Bank of St. Louis) in 1915, and became 
president of that institution in 1916. 
He has continued as president of it and 
the consolidated banks ever since. He 
took an active interest in the Red Cross 
and Liberty Loan drives during the war, 
and was chairman of the Southwest 
Division. 

Mr. Bemis was born in New York in 
1866. He has been actively engaged in 
the lumber business all his business life. 
He resides at 5 Kingsbury Place, and 
is president of the Ozan-Graysonia 
Lumber Company, The Home Appli- 
ance Corporation, Prescott & North- 
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W. N. BEMIS 


western R. R. Co., and vice president of 
the Louisiana Pulp & Paper Co. He is 
a member of the Bellerive, St. Louis 
and Noon-Day Clubs. He has been a 
director of the German Savings Institu- 
tion (later the Liberty Bank and the 
Liberty Central Trust Company) and 
has taken a very active interest in the 
operations of the bank. 





CHATHAM AND PHENIX 
ANNOUNCES MERGER 


Two of New York’s great banking 
institutions, the Chatham and Phenix 
National Bank and The Metropolitan 
Trust Company, have completed their 
merger begun early in January and are 
now operating as one company under 
the name of the Chatham Phenix Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company. 

Reports as of January 1 indicate that 
the two institutions bring together re- 
sources of $228,809,578, deposits of 
$247,808,803, and loans and discounts 
of $175,441,438. The merger brings 
together in one institution two of New 
York’s best known bankers, Louis G. 
Kaufman and Samuel McRoberts. 

Mr. Kaufman was president of the 
Chatham and Phenix and will be pres- 
ident of the merged institution. Mr. 
McRoberts, formerly president of The 
Metropolitan Trust Company, will be 
chairman of the board and will be active 
in the direction of the affairs of the bank. 

The rise of Mr. Kaufman in the 
banking world has been steady since 
he started work at the age of 19 as a 
messenger for the Marquette County 
Savings Bank, Marquette, Michigan. 
McRoberts began his business career as 


. private attorney with the legal depart- 


ment of Armour & Company. 


(i 
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JOS. J. SCHROEDER 


RESERVE CITY BANKERS 
MEET IN LOUISVILLE 


The thirteenth annual convention of 
the Association of Reserve City Bank- 
ers will be held in Louisville, Kentucky, 
on May 5th, 7th, and 8th, at the Brown 
Hotel. Bankers in Chicago and vicin- 
ity will leave Chicago for Louisville on 
the night of May 5th, probably on a 
special train. 

The program will be devoted to 4 
discussion of leading problems that are 
confronting bankers. Among the sub- 
jects to be taken up at the meeting will 
be “Automobile Finance Paper,” “Gov- 
ernmental Supervision and Examine 
ion of Banks,” and “Problems in Cheek 
Collection.” 

Joseph J. Schroeder, who is als 
secretary of the Chicago Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking, has 
been named executive secretary of the 
Association of Reserve City Bankers, 
with headquarters at 162 W. Monroe 
Street, Chicago. 

Richard Bean, president of the Lous 
ville National Bank, Louisville, is ® 
charge of local arrangements for the 
convention. Heyward E. Boyce, pre 
ident of the Drovers and Mechanies 
Bank of Baltimore is president of th 
Association of Reserve City Bankers 
Membership in the association is limite 
to 400. 
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INVESTMENT BANKERS TO 
MEET IN FLORIDA 


The board of governers of the In- 
yestment Bankers Association of 
America have announced that the 
fourteenth annual convention of the as- 
sociation will be held in St. Petersburg, 
Florida. The dates of the meeting 
which have been tentatively agreed 
upon are December 2, 3, 4 and 5 next. 
The first day of the convention will be 
given over entirely to committee meet- 
ings. Arrangements are being made to 
provide ample hotel accommodations for 
the several hundred members of the 
association who will gather at the con- 
vention. It is expected that special 
trains will be run from New York and 
Chicago. 


W. R. WILSON TO HEAD 
NEW DETROIT BANK 


William Robert Wilson, until recently 
president of the Maxwell Motor Corpo- 
ration of Detroit, and prior to that for 
several years a vice president of the 
Irving National Bank of New York 
City, has been selected to be president 
of the new Guardian Trust Company 
of Detroit by the committee in charge 
of its organization. 

The new trust company includes in 
the personnel of its stockholders many 
of the strongest financial and indus- 
trial interests of Detroit and Michigan. 

In selecting Mr. Wilson as president, 
the organization committee has chosen 
aman of wide manufacturing and bank- 
ing experience. Previous to his con- 
nection with the Irving National Bank 
Mr. Wilson was associated for a num- 
ber of years in an executive capacity 
with Dodge Brothers, motor car manu- 
facturers of Detroit. In fact, he per- 
sonally represented John F. and Horace 
E. Dodge in bringing the Dodge 
Brothers organization together. 

At the time the Maxwell Motor Cor- 
poration went into receivership several 
years ago Mr. Wilson was selected by 
New York bankers to re-organize that 
company. His successful work in that 
capacity is regarded by bankers and 
manufacturers as an outstanding 
achievement. He is also president of 
Copeland Products, Ine., manufacturers 
of domestic refrigeration systems, a 
director of the Bank of Detroit, and 
interested in other industrial and finan- 
cial enterprises. It is felt by the or- 
ganizers of the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany that his experience peculiarly fits 
him to head the new enterprise. 

The Guardian .Trust Company will 
occupy a large part of the ground floor 
of the new Buhl Building, one of De- 
troit’s newest and most important office 
structures in the heart of the financial 

ict. It is expected that the new 
company will be open for business 
about June 1st. 






1925 CONVENTIONS 


State Bankers Asscciations 


April 10-11 
April 23-25 
April 28-29 
May 5-6 


Florida 
Georgia 
Arkansas 
Mississippi 
New Jersey 
North Carolina 
Maryland 
Tennessee 
Missouri 
Texas 
Pennsylvania 
California 
Kansas 


May 7-8 

May 7-9 

May 1-14 
May 13-14 
May 19-20 
May 19-21 
May 20-22 
May 20-23 


May 21-22 
26-27 Oklahoma 
Alabama 
3-5 Ohio 
5-6 Utah 


5-6 New England Associations 


Iowa 

Illinois 
Virginia 
Colorado ~ 
New York 
North Dakota 
Wisconsin 


18-19 


District of Columbia 


Minnesota 
Montana 
New Mexico 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


July 11-13 
September 21-22 


_ West Palm Beach 
Macon 
Little Rock 
Jackson 
Atlantic City 
Pinehurst 
Atlantic City 
Nashville : 
St. Louis 
Houston 
Atlantic City 
Santa Barbara 
Topeka 
Tulsa 
Mobile 
Columbus 
Provo 
Swampscott, Mass. 
Dubuque ¥ 
Peoria 
Hot Springs 
Bear Creek 
Ithaca . 
Devil’s Lake 


Washington , 

Duluth 

Glacier National Park 
Las Cruces 

Omaha 

Lovelock 


American Bankers Association 
Spring meeting, Executive Council, April 20-23, Augusta, Ga. 
Annual convention, A. B. A., Sept. 28-Oct. 1, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Association of Reserve City Bankers 
Annual convention, May 6-8, Louisville, Ky. 


Investment Bankers Association 
Annual convention, Dec. 2-5, St. Petersburg, Fla. 





Three Generations of Bankers 


Unique in the annals of financial 
institutions is the record established by 
the Woodward family of Fresno. Three 
generations—father, son, and grandson 
—are actively engaged in the banking 
business, and in the employ of the same 
institution—the Bank of Italy. 

O. J. Woodward, senior, as vice pres- 
ident of the Fresno office, is one of 





California’s best known bank exeeu- 
tives. His son is associated with him in 
that city, while the grandson—O. J. 
Woodward, Junior—has but recently 
entered the banking business in the 
Madera branch. 
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A Bank Employes Party 
Three hundred and fifty employes of 
the National Bank of the Republic, Chi- 
eago, were feted at a house warming 
party held in the bank’s new quarters, 
formerly the Corn Exchange National 
Bank building, on February 28. George 
Woodruff, vice chairman of the bank, 
gave a short talk on the bank’s pros- 
pects during the next few years, and 
Lee Hobbs, assistant vice president, an- 
nounced winners of an employes Christ< 
mas club contest. Irving Christian, 
Chieago broker and entertainer, amused 
the party with his original program. 
Buffet luncheon, ballet and ball room 

dancing completed the program. 


Reed's Master Plan for 
1925 is ready. 


Verritorial assignments 
are now being made. 


Critical inspection in- 
vVited and arranged by 
appointment. 
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W. E. WALKER FORMS HIS 
[OWN AGENCY 

W. E. Walker, 

ident of the First 


assistant vice pres- 
National Bank-Cen- 
tral Wisconsin Trust Company of 
Madison, Wisconsin, has resigned his 
official position with the Wisconsin in- 
stitution to open a financial advertising 
agency. The new enterprise will be 


known as the W. E. Walker Company. 





W. E. WALKER 


Offices will be opened in the First Na- 
tional Bank Building at Madison on 
April first. 

Since Mr. Walker left the promo- 
tional department of Hart Schaffner & 
Marx to become associated with the 
Madison institution, the growth of the 
bank and trust company has_ been 
marked. During the past year he has 
written a comprehensive book on “Bank 
Business Building,” also the first com- 
plete correspondence course on financial 
advertising that has been prepared. 

The efforts of the W. E. Walker 
Company will be devoted largely to 
serving the needs of medium sized 
banks and trust companies although 
some of the largest institutions in the 
middle west have already placed orders 
with the new company. 

Among other things, Mr. Walker is 
preparing a campaign to be used by 
banks in rural communities in securing 
the patronage of farmers as well as 
several other new business building fea- 
tures. 

The W. E. Walker Company will be 
located in the same building that houses 
the agricultural commissions of both the 
American Bankers Association and the 
Wisconsin Bankers Association. 


New Officer of Detroit Bank 


Laurence P. Smith, president of the 
Central Savings Bank, Detroit, an- 
nounces the election, by the board of 
directors, of Melvin J. Kates, as as- 
sistant cashier of the Central Savings 


Bank. 
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510,500 Morris Plan Loans in 1924 

Reports to the Industrial Finance 
Corporation, New York, indicate that 
loans on The Morris Plan in 1924 
numbered 510,500, being 27,000 more 
than in 1923. The amount lent by the 
108 banks and branches throughout the 
country was $121,650,000, or $17,000,- 
000 more than in the preceding year. 
In eleven years $610,500,000 has been 
lent to 3,040,000 small borrowers on the 
Morris Plan. It is gratifying to know 
that the losses on these loans are so small 
as to be entirely negligible. 


Philip Gray Named Vice President of 
Irving Bank—Columbia Trust Co. 


The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company, New York, has announced 


that Philip F. Gray, assistant vice pres- 
ident in the Company’s out-of town of- 
fice, has been appointed vice president. 

Mr. Gray, one of the younger of the 
senior officers in New York banks, being 
only 35 years of age, possesses an un- 
usually well rounded equipment for the 
purpose of serving the institution’s eus- 
tomers from out-of-town. He was born 
in Chieago, was educated in the public 
schools of that city and in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and gained his first 
insight into the banking business as a 
clerk in the Maywood State Bank of 
Maywood, Illinois. 

Later he served in the bank examin- 
ing department of Marwick, Mitchell & 
Company in Chicago, and still later 
with the State Board of Publie Affairs 
at Madison, Wisconsin, in reorganizing 
and standardizing the business depart- 
ments of public institutions throughout 
the state. 

In 1913, he went to New York and 
became associated with the wholesale 
grocery firm of Austin Nichols & Com- 
pany, as general auditor. He remained 


with that firm until 1917, when he 
joined the Irving National Bank. In 


1920, he was appointed cashier and in 
1921, assistant vice president. 


Hibernia Appoints New Officer 

Juan M. O. Monasterio, who for the 
past two years has been identified with 
the foreign trade department of the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of 
New Orleans, has been .elected assistant 
manager of that department. Mr. 
Monasterio is a native of Mexico City, 
but has been a resident of New Orleans 
for the past nine: years. He was for 
some time associated with the foreign 
department of the Canal-Commercial 
Bank and Trust Company and later 
was export manager of the General 
Shipping Corporation. 

Edgard Molitor, who was elected a 
vice president of the Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company some time ago, 
after his resignation from the Federal 
International Banking Company, will 
have general supervision over the foreign 
trade department of the Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company. 


NORTHERN TRUST ADDs 
NEW FIELD MAN 


A. D. Hutchings has been named 
western field. representative of the 
Northern Trust Company of Chicago to 
succeed Thomas F. Ford in covering 
Iowa, Nebraska and parts of Kansas 
and Missouri. Mr. Hutchings is q 
graduate of the Walten School of Fi. 








A. D. HUTCHINGS 


nance and Accounting and has been 
associated with the Northern Trust 
Company for three years working in 
connection with farm mortgages in the 
trust department. 


Chellis A. Austin Addresses A. I. B. 

Like the recent maiden speeches of 
George F. Baker and J. P. Morgan, 
that of Chellis A. Austin, president of 
the Seaboard National Bank, at the 
American Institute banquet, created a 
favorable impression. Mr. Austin is 
one of the most successful of New 
York’s young bank presidents, being 
only 44, but heretofore he has been econ- 
tent, as one banker remarked at the 
dinner, “to keep his light under a 
bushel.” Mr. Austin, referring to the 
outstanding problems before the coun- 
try today, denied that the American 
people lacked leadership. He said we 
as a people did our own thinking and 
when we came to great issues he was 
confident we knew what we wanted. 
He made particular reference to the 
League of Nations, the Dawes plan and 
the World Court as questions of inter 
national importance.— Wall Street 
Journal. 





Charles C. Barlow, secretary of the 
New Milford Security Company, Ne# 
Milford, Conn., died recently at the 
age of 65 years. He was formerly 
vice president and cashier of the Yale 
National Bank, New Haven, and a past 
president of the Connecticut Banker’ 
Assocation. He had served on the & 
ecutive council of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association. 
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New Advertising Agency Formed in 
Chicago 


Announcement has recently been 
made of the establishment January first, 
1925, of the Maurice H. Needham Com- 
pany, general advertising agency, with 
offices in the London Guarantee Build- 
ing, 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Needham has for some time been 
closely associated with financial adver- 
tising. At the David C. Thomas Com- 
pany, where Mr. Needham was vice 
president for four years, he handled 
among other accounts the advertising of 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Company. 

The present clients of the Maurice H. 
Needham Company inelude the Illinois 
Merehants Trust Company, the Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company, The Peoples 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Bar- 
rett-Cravens Company, Kaestner & 
Hecht Company, and the Hedman Man- 
ufacturing Company. 

Maurice H. Needham is president and 
Melvin Brorby secretary of the new 
organization. 


New Officer of St. Louis Bank 
J. Gates Williams has been elected 
assistant secretary. of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co., St. Louis. He entered 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
in 1922 and worked successively in the 
credit, auditing, and new business dé- 


J. G. WILLIAMS 


partments. In his new capacity he will 
be associated in the business develop- 
ment work of the trust company. 

_The board of directors of the Frank- 
lin Trust Company of Philadelphia has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of six 
per cent payable on April 1st to stock- 
holders of record March 18, 1925. This 
18 an inerease of one per cent placing 
the stock on a twelve per cent annual 
basis. The board also directed that 
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Ledger desks illuminated with Frink glareless 
No eye shades needed here 


Quill Pen 
and The Eye Shade 


OVE is gone, the other is going. 
have taken the place of the pen—con- 
cealed, glareless lighting supplants the eye- 


For over a half century, with oil, gas and 
electricity we have pioneered in the realm 


We have perfected reflectors for concealed 
particularly suited to banks 
either. public or working space. 

You will find them in use in hundreds of 
Banks all over the country. 

Either by mail or in person, we could convince you 
that Frink Reflectors in your bank will many times 
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$250,000 be transferred to surplus ae- 
count. 


George H. Bueckline, vice president of 
the Columbia National Bank, Kansas 
City, Missouri, was elected cashier of the 
bank at a recent board of directors’ 
meeting. He succeeds Fred F. Todd, 
who resigned. Charles L. Aylward was 
selected to fill a new vice presidency 
created by the directors. 


Jabez Watrous, who at the time of 
his retirement from business a few 
years ago, was known as the dean of 
Connecticut bankers, died recently at 
his home in Old Mystic, Connecticut, 
at the age of 94 years. He was for- 
merly cashier of the Mystie National 
Bank, Mystic, Connecticut. 
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Bank Bowlers Smash Records 


A’ unique accomplishment in bankers 
athletic activities is reported from Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, where the pony 
bowling team of the First Wisconsin 
National Bank recently smashed two 
world’s records. The team bowled at 
a 1,270 gait for three games, seoring 
1,410 for a single and 3,812 for the 
three sets. In rolling the 1,410 game, 
the team had 46 strikes. Voelze of the 
bank’s team rolled eight straight strikes, 
and Dick, a team mate, rolled nine. 





The Lane Bond and Mortgage Com- 
pany, Ine., recently opened for business 
in Seattle, Washington. J. F. Lane 
heads the new investment firm. 





WHEN YOU MAKE LOANS ON 


FARMING PROPERTY 


(Continued from page 15) 


ern States lands naturally fall under 
two main classifications: irrigated and 
non-irrigated lands. 

Irrigated land presents many com- 
plicated problems. Here are some of 
the things that the appraiser must know: 
The varieties of soils and their adapt- 
ability to various crops. He must 
understand the best economic farming 
methods to produce the crops. He must 
know the value and practical applica- 
tion of water to land. He must de- 
termine with regard to each piece of 
security offered, and with accuracy the 
water supply, its sufficiency, its per- 
manency, and its seasonable availabil- 
ity. He must understand climatic re- 
quirements for the crops grown and 
must decide whether these are present. 
In the ease of orchards or vineyards, 
he must know the varieties suited to 
the soils, to the localities and the eli- 
matie conditions surrounding. He must 
be acquainted with menacing pests and 
diseases, and whether or not they are 
combatable. 

With these qualifications the ap- 
praiser visits the particular land sub- 
mitted for appraisal and makes careful 
investigation of the surrounding condi- 
tions as indicated above. Next he sets 
a value on the land. After having de- 
termined the quality of the soil and its 
fitness for the crops grown, after hav- 
ing satisfied himself of their adaptabil- 
ity to the soil, that the climatie condi- 
tions are favorable, that the accessibility 
of the land to markets is satisfactory, 
that the location of the property is a 
desirable one, presenting attractive liv- 
ing conditions, that the racial char- 
acteristics of the neighborhood are not 
detrimental, he would determine what 
value such a piece of land, under nor- 
mal conditions, as bare land, should 
carry. 

He then turns to a consideration of 
the actual crops being produced on this 
particular piece of land, and he deter- 
mines again what value this piece of 
ground, under normal conditions and 
because of crops grown, should earry. 
He knows the cost of transforming a 
piece of ground from bare land to an 
intensive cropping plan, whether it be 
alfalfa, vegetables, trees or vines. Hav- 
ing arrived at this point in his investi- 
gation, he must now consider the cost 
of operating such a place, in order to 
find the net income, as it is the net 
income from the property upon which 
the value of the loan must be based. 


In determining the operating cost of 
a piece of property, the elements which 
enter are labor and supplies and a 
reasonable return to the owner on his 
investment. 


In determining the cost of operation, 


the character of the soil, whether it be 
sand, loam, clay, gravel or a mixture of 
these, its depth, the character of the 
sub-soil and the cost of its preparation, 
is considered. 

The appraiser turns now to the cost 
of irrigation, and keeping in mind the 
character of the land, he determines the 
sufficiency of the water in seasonable 


times and its permanency and con- 
stancy. He must not overlook water 
table conditions and must determine 


whether drainage is necessary and its 
eost and maintenance. Many of these 
things are annual charges against the 
land upon which he: must make an 
earning. For instance, he may find that 
the cost of water is approximately $5.00 
per acre per year; that the State and 
County taxes aggregate $3.00 per acre 
per year additional. These are perma- 
nent overhead charges and the two to- 
gether represent interest on a capital 
liability of approximately $130.00 of 
value. 

Having determined the necessary an- 
nual charges for the operation of the 
farm, he turns now to its production 
and checks carefully the statement on 
the application, and decides what the 
normal production on such property 
would be. The difference between the 
actual normal operation cost of the 
property and the normal income is its 
net income, and a basis for the valua- 
tion of the property for loan purposes. 
This is the amount he turns in on his 
report. 

THE LOAN 

The application now comes before 
the loan committee of the bank with 
all these facts. The loan committee ap- 
praises the loan that should be made, 
considering the applicant and the se- 
curity and the conditions obtaining at 
the time throughout the country. The 
loan committee, from the papers before 
it, can determine whether the farmer 
is wasteful or expensive in his methods; 
whether he believes in diversity; 
whether he is interested in producing 
the necessary food upon his own farm 
for his own family. From the report 
of the appraiser he is assisted in esti- 
mating the farmer as a moral risk; 
whether he is an automobile, a_tele- 
phone, or a_ long-distance farmer; 
whether he makes available the total 
of the farm labor within his home; 
whether he is alert to the value of 
orderly marketing associations. In 
other words, whether he is an up-to- 
date, scientific, economie operator of 
the security offered, producing a net 
income sufficient to meet obligations 
which he is about to assume. Condi- 


‘tions being favorable, he makes a loan 


fitted to the borrower’s ability to pay. 
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Having made the loan, the banker 
becomes his partner in the business, 
The banker should not turn his back 
upon his business partner, but should, 
from time to time, make such investiga. 
tion of the property as to assure him- 
self that he is continuing to carry out 
his farming operations as the bank had 
determined he was doing when the loan 
was made. This is accomplished by an 
occasional inspection of the security 
and discussion with the borrower. 


No bank ean afford to loan on spee- 
ulative values or to a_ speculator, 
Gambling in land promotions in ad- 
vance of the necessity of the «times 
should be discouraged. 

The process would not be dissimilar 
if the security offered were non-irri- 
gated lands. Whether producing grain, 
grasses or pasture for livestock, the net 
income determines the loan. The net 
income is not hard to determine on 
grain, hay lands or meadow lands. On 
range lands, as such there are some 
difficulties peculiar to the stock indus- 
try. There is no income assured from 
range lands without the livestock which 
can be supported thereon, and the value 
of the range is the value of the live- 
stock which will carry the year round, 
and no more. The appraiser, therefore, 
has only to determine the carrying value 
of the range and the average normal 
value of the livestock, in order to arrive 
at the proper valuation. The banker 
must satisfy himself that the borrower 
will continue to own sufficient livestock 
to support the loan from its earning as 
a business. 


HOW UNCLE SAM POLICES 
MAILS TO STOP FRAUDS 


(Continued from page 43) 
were to receive the awards. 


How such an abuse of the word 
“Thrift” might contaminate the legit- 
imate thrift movement may be surmised 
from the catch lines on the folders and 
circulars that were sent through the 
mails in great numbers to recruit pros 
pects. One piece of copy was headed: 
“Why play craps. Thrift Insurance 
Pays The Winner $5,000. One out of 
every six policy holders receives a 
award every thirty days. No examina 
tion of any kind required. No limit to 
the number of policies issued to anyone. 
Put $1 aside every month. For every 
installment you are elegible to receive 
cash awards.” 


The Post Office Inspectors, who in- 
vestigated this case, reported to the 
Postmaster General that the method of 
determining the winners in this scheme 
“is entirely beyond the knowledge ané 
control of the adventurers.” It was 
pointed out that under the scheme, 4 
newcomer might, at the whim of the 
Board of Directors, win (upon an il 
vestment of $6) the award of %5,0i00 
over thousands of old certificate holders 
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who had paid their installments reg- 
ularly for years. Therefore the Solicitor 
for the Post Office Department found 
that the Thrift enterprise was a “lottery, 
gift enterprise, or scheme for the dis- 
tribution of money” by lot chance or 
drawing, which in itself was sufficient 
to damn it in the eyes of the Depart- 
ment even had there been no question 
of the propriety of such a violation of 
the ideal of thrift. 

An important service is performed by 
the Post Office Department in policing 
the mails against the circulation of what 
are sometimes referred to, with undue 
charity, as “harmless” imitations of 
money, Obligations, and __ securities. 
Every banker has doubtless had, within 
his own observation, instances in which 
the Post Office has done its part to 
block the circulation of flagrant counter- 
feits. But probably only a small minor- 
ity of bankers realize that, to their con- 
siderable benefit, the Department is, all 
the while, equally vigilant against sub- 
terfuges that are less criminal in intent 
and against all manner of “confidence 
games,” so called, which bring into dis- 
respect the circulating medium. 

In conformity with this policy, the 
Department takes prompt action against 
persons who deal or pretend to deal in 
what are commonly called “green ar- 
ticles,” “green coin,’ “green goods,” 
“Bills,” “Paper goods,” “spurious Treas- 
ury notes,” “United States goods,” “green 
cigars,” or any of the other names or 
terms intended to be understood as relat- 
ing to imitations which have the appear- 
ance of money. Even “stage money,” 
so called, and trick bank notes, provided 
for the purpose of performing feats in 
legerdemain, will be denied transporta- 
tion in the mails if the postal officials 
reach the conclusion that tha simulation 
is ealeulated to deceive or impose upon 
ignorant persons. 


It may be news to some of our 
readers that the Post Office Department, 
wielding the weapon of the fraud order 
which so effectually shuts off mail com- 
munication, wages constant warfare 
upon endless chain enterprises designed 
for the sale or disposition of merchandise 
through the circulation or distribution 
of coupons, tickets, certificates, “intro- 
duetions,” or other agencies characterized 
by impressive names. Even supposedly 
legitimate corporations have fallen afoul 
the Post Office Department when they 
have undertaken to conduct the distribu- 
tion of shares of corporate stock through 
the medium of drawings or guessing 
contests. 

Bankers who have, in disgust, watched 
gullible depositors withdraw funds to 
succor a supposedly helpless supplicant 
Will rejoice to hear that the Post Office 
Department is making every effort to 
stamp out the “Spanish swindle” or the 
Mexican swindle.” The Spanish or 

€xlean scheme is to send letters to 
various persons who have previously 
been selected by confederates. The 
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Where can 42% interest 
be compelled on loans 


ta 


Do you realize that in Connecticut the astounding rate of 42% 


interest is legal on certain loans? 


The Rano MCNALty Bankers Directory contains a vast accu-* 
mulation of facts that may prove startling—that it may some- 
times be very costly not to be able to check up. 


Did you ever stop to think what it takes to build a bank 
directory, to keep it up to date so it will give the highest pos- 
sible service to its users, and still furnish each new edition at 
a nominal costP It has taken Rann MSNa.tty & ComPaNy 
fifty-two years of infinite research, painstaking accuracy, and an 
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foundation of the plot varies somewhat. 
In some instances, the writer re- 
presents himself as a dying prisoner in 
a military fortress who has a fortune 
on deposit in the United States but 
the certificates of stock for which are 
concealed in a secret receptacle of his 
valise which has been seized by the 
Spanish Court and will he held until the 
prisoner or his representative has satis- 
fied the cost of the trial. The ‘writer 
claims distant relationship with the 
addressee. Whatever the plight of the 
swindler, the essence of the plot is 
always the same—the favored individual 
in the United States is to have one 
fourth of the imperiled fortune of, say, 
half a million dollars, if he will send 
enough money to enable the hidden 
wealth to be brought secretly to the 
United States. 


If vou really want to 
know how far bank ad- 
vertising has advanced 

see Reed's Master 
Plan for 1925. Nothing 


else can give you a full 
realization of the new 
order of things which 


P. M. Reed & Banker 
Associates, Chicago, 
have initiated. 





The new bank building of the First 
National Bank of Albion, Pennsylvania, 
was recently opened. It is in modified 
Italian Renaissance style. 
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BRITAIN’S PROSPECTIVE RETURN 


TO THE GOLD STANDARD 


While there are obstacles in the way of an imme- 
diate return, these cannot be weighed in the balance 
with the far-reaching benefits which would result 


President, Bankers Association 


REAT interest has recently been 

evidenced here, as well as in Great 
Britain, in the prospect of an early 
return of sterling to par, and the re- 
establishment of England on a gold 
basis. The embargo on the export of 
gold from England will expire in De- 
cember, and the question of whether it 
may be safely removed now engages 
not only the attention of the Govern- 
ment, but of the best banking and busi- 
ness brains of England. Considerable 
improvement has taken place in Euro- 
pean conditions during the year, al- 
though there remains much yet to be 
done, Substantial progress has been 
made in Germany, Holland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Finland, and other countries 
where steps have been taken toward 
again linking their currencies with gold. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that a 
great deal of interest should be shown 
in the prospective return of Great 
Britain to the gold standard. 


Gold is the most practical and satis- 
factory international measure of values 
known today. For it there is no effec- 
tive substitute. England knows that 
she must return to the gold standard 
some day, and that she ought to do it 
as soon as she can with safety and with 
a reasonable likelihood of being able to 
maintain parity. 

The very unequal distribution of the 
world’s gold supplies means that the 
metal itself is more than likely to be 
subject to some fluctuation when reck- 
oned in terms of commodities. There 
is little doubt that the experience of 
the past few years has demonstrated in 
no uncertain manner that the gold stand- 


ard is the only standard, and now that - 


Germany has in effect returned to it 


90 


By H. G. P. DEANS 


and is in a fair way to stabilize not 
only her currency, but to recover much 
of her trade, it becomes almost a ne- 
cessity for Great Britain to do the same 
thing. 

In answer to a recent question in the 
House, Mr. Churchill said that the Gov- 
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H. G. P. DEANS 


ernment is in favor of restoring the 
gold standard, and at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, and that as the Govern- 
ment has not much time to meditate on 
the subject its decision would be forth- 
coming very soon. Speaking at Edin- 
burgh on the same subject a few days 
later Sir Josiah Stamp laid much stress 
on the desirability, if not the actual 
need of international ‘banking co-opera- 
tion, pointing out that it would be to 
the advantage of the United States that 
the world should revert to gold, in order 
to bring about which there is little 
doubt but that we would heartily 





for Foreign Trade; Vice President, Illinois Merchants Trust Company, Chicago 


co-operate with England, for the bene- ; 
fits to us are well understood here. | 
While the advantages are many and 
great, there are some obstacles in the | 
way of an immediate return to the gold | 
standard in Great Britain, but these, | 
although serious, can be overcome and 
are not to be weighed in the balance 
with the far-reaching benefits which 
must soon result from Britain’s return 
to gold. To bring it about, however, 
is one thing; to assure its proper work- 
ing and the permanency of its return 
is quite another. To render it perma- 
nent the restoration will have to be 
accomplished as far as possible by na- 
tural rather than by artificial means. 
The price of sterling is likely fora 
time to remain sensitive to American 
operations. How much our recent large 
loans to the Continent have had to do 
with the improvement in its price is 
perhaps not yet fully realized. Sinee 
the high point of 480% for sterling, 
touched here last January, the pound 
has been heavy and there has been 4 
gradual but persistent decline of about 
5 cents. The reaction has been a little 
discouraging, no doubt, to those who 
were looking for its immediate retum 
to par, even though the pound’s fall 
may be and probably is only tempo 
rary. The. direct result of the sale of 
European securities by our markets 
to Europe, and _ particularly 
London, something which has been tak- 
ing place on a considerable scale sine 
the beginning of the year, has contrib 
uted in part to the decline, althougt 
no doubt offset by its favorable inf 
ence on our own money marke 
America has shown considerable acti 
ity in the matter of foreign loans, bil 
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of late it has been apparent that the 
supply exceeded the home demand, and 
some difficulty has been experienced by 
distributing houses in finding a market 
here for some of the issues. 

If in practice England should find it 
necessary to resort to a very high bank 
rate, With accompanying price deflation, 
the question might well be asked if the 
benefits of an immediate return to gold 
could be considered commensurate with 
the cost. There has to be reckoned the 
possibility—I do not think it is a prob- 
ability—that to maintain payments and 
to protect her stock of gold England 
might be compelled to raise her money 
rates to a point where they would press 
unduly on British trade, but that need 
not trouble us at this time, for in the 
present state of American opinion, as 
well as of the American money market, 
and unless co-incident with very heavy 
gold exports from this country we should 
experience a great trade revival, neither 
of which things is forseen at present. 
It would not require a great advance 
in British money rates, with that coun- 
try again on a gold basis, to attract 
foreign capital to England, for the un- 
failing tendency of money, like water, 
is to find its own level. 

We have more gold now than we 
need, and are unlikely to encourage 
further imports from England. This 
would probably be the attitude of other 
eountries, for countries in one respect 
at least are very much like individuals, 
what they cannot get they want, and 
what they can get they are not so anx- 
ious to have. An eminent authority re- 
cently said, “Every step taken to en- 
hance the value of sterling now, if it be 
an artificial one, must have a reaction 
at some later date. Under such cireum- 
stanees sterling exchange is in the same 
position as the stock exchange when a 
heavy bull account is overhanging the 
market, but all these things are of 
transitory importance and we must look 
behind market conditions to a long 
period of upward trend of values. If 
we do so the reversion to the gold stand- 
ard will eventually lead to an influx 
of gold to England and a marked im- 
provement in trade.” 

No diseussion of this question ean, 
however, disregard the fact that British 
opinion is not yet a unit on the benefits 
to acerue from an early return to the 
gold standard, for there are a number 
of people in England who are very 
strongly opposed to such action, which 
they believe to be premature. They 
hold, only with partial justification, 
however, that the improvement in the 
price of sterling was brought about by 
tnusual, if not temporary, causes, and 
very largely as a result of American 
loans to Europe, and that it is not so 
much an advance in the pound as a fall 
in the dollar which has taken place. 


A good deal is also made of the great 
ce in the economie and financial 
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position of Britain and America today, 
when compared with pre-war days, for 
before the war England was predomi- 
nant in the gold standard alliance; and 
in further support of their opposition 
to any action at present, remind us 
that Great Britain is still heavily and 
must for a long time remain in debt 
to the United States, that America’s 
foreign investments were twice as large 
as Britain’s, while our net balance 
available for foreign investment was 
probably at least ten times as great as 
England’s. 

They also point out that America 
holds six times as much gold as Eng- 
land, and that the inerease alone in 
deposits of banks in the Federal Re- 
serve System during the past year is 
very little less than half of England’s 
total, bank deposits, but seem to forget 
that the return of Great Britain to the 
gold standard would be the best and 
perhaps the only sound means of help- 
ing to bring about a reduction in our 
stock of gold, something that must be 
done sooner or later and therefore con- 
stitutes an excellent argument in favor 
of England’s resumption. 

Those who are against a return to the 
gold standard now also make a strong 
plea for letting well enough alone, and 
for a continuance of a managed cur- 
rency. These views, however, are not 
the 
bankers as a whole, although admittedly 
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views of the foremost English’ 


finding support in some quarters. The 
controversy, nevertheless, grows keener 
in England day by day. British busi- 
ness is a unit against any experiment 
with a composite standard, although 
cautious, and rightly so, about under- 
taking the resumption of gold pay- 
ments until assured that the country 
will be able to continue to make them. 

However, it may be a mistake to 
over-estimate the obstacles in the way 
of it, for if banking dpinion in Great 
Britain is unanimous on the desirability 
of an early resumption of gold pay- 
ments, then as a former Secretary of 
the Treasury once so forcefully re- 
marked on our own ease, “The Way to 
Resume is to Resume.” A large section 
of British opinion seems to feel that 
way. 

The most important thing, however, 
is for England to have the balance of 
international payments once more run- 
ning in her favor. In pre-war days her 
foreign investments usually gave her 
a surplus of income over outgo, and 
the Bank of England, therefore, found 
little difficulty in maintaining gold pay- 
ments on a comparatively low reserve. 
Now the situation is changed, and im- 
ports have increased more than exports. 
The world, unfortunately for a highly 
industrialized country such as England, 
seems better able to get along without 
British manufactures than England is 
to get along without raw materials. 
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Nothing will do so much to aid a 
general return to the gold standard as 
the restoration of sterling to a gold 
basis by England. South Africa will 
return to the gold standard in July, 
Australia is anxious to follow, Canada 
may soon take the same step, but will 
likely wait until the British decision is 
known. Best informed banking opinion 
in this country believes that England 
should return to a gold basis. Ameri- 
can assistance to that end would prob- 
ably not be difficult to enlist. Ulti- 
mately there must be some substantial 
redistribution of the enormous, uneco- 
nomic, and wasteful gold reserves in this 
country, gold reserves which were ac- 
quired by unusual means, and which 
we did not take nor can we hold with- 
out increasing the monetary difficulties 
of the countries from whence the gold 
was taken. 

There has been much talk in this 
country of a large gold credit for Eng- 
land for exchange stabilization pur- 
poses, and there is good reason why 
that might be arranged to the advan- 
tage not only of England and-this coun- 
try, but of the world at large. 

Sweden, Holland, and Switzerland, 
which countries are now able to do so, 
would undoubtedly follow England’s 
example if that country should return 
to gold, for London is still recognized 
as the financial center and remains the 
banking capital of Europe and the Far 
Fast, if not of the world. British credit 
is good. It stands high today, and if 
as now seems likely London is willing 
to pay a little more for money than the 
going rate in this country, sterling will 
continue to go up and the pound at par 
will soon become a reality. 

The commodity value of sterling is 
now not much below the gold value. 


- American 


Should the rise in sterling in terms of 
the dollar continue, and the pound cross 
par, the situation would be rendered 
easier, but it is only right to say that 
there has been much greater optimism 
in the United States on that point than 
in England where it is realized that the 
pound at par would not accomplish 
enough, ‘and that the pound must ap- 
preciate in this country to a point at 
which gold shipments from the United 
States would become automatic. 

The advance in sterling may be at- 
tributed in good part to the fact that 
the British budget has been balanced, 
and because that country’s debt is now 
beind slowly but steadily reduced, and 
has also been helped by American loans 
to other countries, as well as by the 
better economic condition of Great 
Britain. Our foreign loans during the 
past five years exceed four billion 
dollars. With the proceeds of these 
loans many countries have been enabled 
not only to buy goods from Britain, 
but to pay their debts to London. 

The recent large movement of funds 
from this country to London to take 
advantage of the better interest rates 
has been profitable to us and helpful 
to England. It has been possible for 
American bankers, in addition to leav- 
ing large sums on fixed deposit, to in- 
vest their funds in short time British 
Government obligations, as well as in 
English bank bills at better rates than 
could be obtained at home. A further 
advance in money rates here, however, 
something that may occur at any time 
but probably will not happen until later 
in the year, unaccompanied by a cor- 
responding increase in England, might 
result in substantial withdrawals of 
money from the London 
market, and would likely be followed 
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by a decline in the pound when reek. 
oned in dollars. 

The recent rise in the New York Fed. 
eral Reserve rate, which was advanced 
to three and one-half per cent on the 
26th of February, illustrates what might 
happen, although it is only proper to 
say that the former New York Federal 
Reserve rate of three per cent had been 
a little out of line with the rest of the 
country. The Bank of England raised 
its rate to five per cent a week later, 
The British realize that they have not 
only to hold the foreign deposits they 
now have, but must also attract fresh 
money. The British have met a very 
difficult situation in a courageous man. 
ner, and in a way that although char- 
acteristic of them, commands the re. 
spect, admiration, and confidence of the 
world. Much of their pre-war trade 
was gone and they were confronted 
with a huge war debt, but they lost no 
time in laying plans to cover the one, and 
to set about paying the other. As a 
consequence, the credit of Britain stands 
even higher than it did, and foreign 
capital, far from hesitating about flow- 
ing to England, has been actively seek- 
ing employment there. Such co-opera- 
tion as has already been given by the 
United States toward the restoration of 
the British gold standard has been given 
because England’s masterly manner of 
dealing with the situation entitles her 
to it. 


Many of the countries from whence 
our gold came were large buyers of 
American products. We need to have 
these old customers, these markets, back 
once more on a gold basis if we would 
increase or even maintain our export 
trade. The United States produces 
more than it consumes. Restricted im- 
migration may aggravate the condition. 
Foreign markets that not only will take 
our products, but can pay for them, 
are a vital necessity to us. 

Agriculture in the United States was 
saved last Autumn from what might 
have been very serious disaster (the 
situation was bad enough) by the for- 
eign loans which the bankers of this 
country had made, and as a result of 
which foreign purchasers were able to 
buy, and what is wore important, to 
pay for our grain, our cotton, our lard, 
our copper, and all the other things 
that we produce in greater quantity 
than we can use at home, and conse 
quently must sell abroad. 


To increase confidence, to stimulate 
world commerce, to assure in these post 
war days the stable foreign markets for 
our products which we enjoyed before 
the war, Britain’s return to the gold 
standard would do much. The United 
States is not and cannot be commer: 
ally independent of other countries any 
more than we ean afford to continue ® 
the only great nation on a gold basis 
England’s return will help England, 
but it will also help the United States 
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TO STRESS ORIENT IN 
FOREIGN TRADE MEETING 


The call and preliminary program of 
the Twelfth National Foreign Trade 
Convention to be held at Seattle, Wash- 
ington, June 24-25-26, which have just 
been issued by James A. Farrell, chair- 
man of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, reveal an advanced state of 
plans for what is to be the Council’s 
comprehensively international conven- 
tion. 

Delegations of business men have ac- 
cepted the Council’s invitation and will 
come to Seattle from Japan, China, 
India, Straits Settlements, the Dutch 
East Indies and the Philippines. They 
will take an important part in the 
group sessions on the practical phases 
of foreign trade, which will cover such 
yital matters as eredits and credit in- 
formation, selling methods, packing, 
shipping, documentation and _ finance, 
and advertising. As announced by the 
Council’s headquarters in New York, 
group sessions will be held on American 
foreign trade problems in each one of 
these Eastern nations, and at each 
group session at least two of the speak- 
ers will be business men from the coun- 
try under discussion. 

The delegations from the Orient were 
invited by a special mission of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce which 
returned from a successful six weeks’ 
journey to the Orient on March 17, and 
reported that the Council’s invitation 
has aroused wide interest in the Far 
East and will result in substantial and 
representative delegations from each of 
the countries mentioned. 

An additional group session of spe- 
cal interest in view of the improved 
conditions under the administration of 
President Calles of Mexico will be de- 
voted to the republic of Mexico. 

Although stressing new American op- 
portunities in Oriental trade, the 
Twelfth National Foreign Trade-Con- 
vention will be as heretofore a forum 
for the discussion of the most general 
and the most vital interests which all 
Americans have in the $8,201,534,524 
worth of foreign trade done in 1924. 
An annual American production of 
more than $70,000,000,000 stands be- 
hind this foreign trade, finding its own 
outlet and its exchange for world prod- 
uets a vital necessity of our economic 
system. 

“Last year,” declares Mr. Farrell in 
his eall to the convention, “The volume 
of American foreign trade exceeded 92,- 
000,000 tons, or more than 252,000 tons 
for every day in the year. This im- 
mense volume of business comprised 
49,200,000 tons of American products 
exported to all the countries of the 
world; and 42,800,000 tons of foreign 
materials imported into the United 
States to serve the needs of our in- 
dustries and our people.” 
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L.IimMiTtTeo 
MEMBERS OF THE LONDON BANKERS CLEARING HOUSE 


GOVERNING OFFICE - MANCHESTER 


Total Assets 


31 Dec. 
1923 


($5 to the £) 


) $203,584,020 


175 Branches in London, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire and North Wales 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agents 
for American Banks on agreed terms 


Foreign Depts. 


RYTI—THE “WIZARD OF 
FINNISH FINANCE” 


Risto Ryti, the “wizard of finance” 
of Finland who has placed his country 
on a firm footing. He is a former 
lawyer and practiced the profession in 





RISTO RYTI 


London in 1914. He was elected to the 
Finnish parliament in 1919 and became 
chairman of the Finance Committee. 
His able leadership soon made him Min- 
ister of Finance at a time when, the 
treasury was nearly exhausted. Recent 
tax reductions testify to the effective- 
ness of his policies and leadership since 
that time. 


The Oldham National Bank, Oldham, 
South Dakota, plans to erect a bank 
building. 

A brick and concrete building will be 
erected for the National Exchange 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for which 
plans are now being drawn. 
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SUGGEST THIS IN YOUR 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


A unique plan has been arranged by 
several leading railroads and steamship 
lines of the country for those now con- 
templating their summer vacation. It 
is known as the “American Travel 
Plan” which is a plan devised whereby 
the American public may purchase 
transportation on the partial payment 
plan with added inducement to the pub- 
lie of a discount or interest allowance 
of 10, 74% per cent and 6 per cent from 
the unpublished fare on date of issuance 
of certificate or ticket. The varying 
discounts are in relation to the length 
of time taken to purchase the ticket. 
The stamp idea for transportation pur- 
poses emanated from Manny Straus, 
who originated the idea of War Savings 
Stamps for the Government. In this 
plan there is an opportunity afforded 
for the exercise of thrift or saving 
whereby a means of meeting the cost 
of transportation is made more easy. 
Information pertaining to the plan may 
be had from any of the following ecar- 
riers: Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany; The Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley Railroad Co.; Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois Railroad; Gulf Mobile and 
Northern Railroad Company; Birming- 
ham & Northwestern Railway Com- 
pany; Gulf and Ship Island; Good- 
rich Transit Company; Chicago, Du- 
luth and Georgian Bay Transit Co.; 
Michigan Transit Co. 


A bank and office building will be 
erected for The South Chieago Savings 
Bank, to cost $500,000. It will be an 
I. shaped structure, 50x84x161 feet, three 
stories high. 


The State Bank of Antioch, Illinois, 
plans the construction of a one story 
bank building to cost $45,000. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 


tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
Monta y will be forwarded promptly. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BANKS 

Correspondence invited from Bankers desir- 
ing to buy control in Oalifornia. SANDERS- 
McOULLOCH O©O., Bank Brokers, Suite 1005, 
Story Bldg., Los Angeles. t.f. 





SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULTS for own 


protection must keep accurate record of box 
renters. Our Ca System gives complete 
record, protects institution regarding liability 
and releases bank when customer checks out. 
Send for samples stating number boxes used. 
Filing Cabinets furnished. SAFETY DEPOSIT 
RECORD SERVICE, P. O. Box 101 CHI- 
CAGO, ILLINOIS. t.f. 


Safese—Burglar and fireproof, Secondhand, 
every size, style and make. Cheap. John 
Murray 126 Pearl St. Oincinnati, Ohio. 
4*-12 ti. 

TREASURER-BOOKKEEPER 

WANTED 

For Iowa Farm specializing in Old-fashioned 
Country Sausage, Milk-fed Poultry, Country 
Butter, Eggs, etc..—selling direct to Hotels, 
Restaurants and City Groceries. Possibilities 
unlimited. Must have $10,000 to invest and 
necessary training to handle office work. Write 


for details. WICKFIELD FARMS, INC. Cantril, 
Iowa. 4*-1 ti 





POSITION WANTED 
Young married man, eight years banking 
experience, six years as executive, desires posi- 
tion as cashier. Capable, best of references. 
Can purchase stock. Address W. C. Hubbell, 
Moweaqua, Illinois. 3*-1 ti. 





FROM BANK CLERK TO CASHIER is 
a step which requires study as well as ex- 
perience. Our Home Study Course in Banking 
prepares you for the position higher up. Write 
for catalog. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF FI- 
NANCE, 107 McLene Bidg., Columbus, = 

-t.f. 





PATENTS 
Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent lawyer, 644 
G Street, N. W., Washington, D. O. 6*-12 ti. 











PRINTING 


Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. 8. A. Lithographers, Embossers. 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 6*-12 ti. 





ONE of the things which 

every reader of The 
Bankers Monthly has aright 
to expect is the highest 
measure of editorial service 
atalltimes. Itis the aim of 


the staff of this publication 
to bring together in an un- 
derstandable, 


interesting 
way dozens of plans and 
methods that are of tangible 
help to the executive on 
problems of bank adminis- 
tration, operation, and bus- 
iness building. No effort is 
spared to give the kind of 
editorial service that merits 
the faith and confidence of 
subscribers. 





MEXICAN BANKING LAW IS 


ENACTED 
The new financial program put into 
effect by General Plutareo Elias 


Calles, president of Mexico, since his in- 
auguration on December 1, has inspired 
hope that at last the southern republic 
is on the eve of a period of peaceful 
prosperity, according to a letter re- 
ceived by the Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company of New York from 
Joseph W. Rowe, its representative in 
Mexico City. 

Foremost among the measures en- 
acted during the first month of the 
Calles administration was a_ balanced 
budget for the current year. Out of 
receipts estimated at 290,000,000 pesos, 
this provides 202,000,000 for salaries 
and general expenditures (about 100,- 
000,000 less than in 1924), and 84,000,- 
000 pesos for the resumption of service 
of foreign loans. This leaves a surplus 
of 4,000,000 pesos. 

Other important financial steps en- 
umerated by Mr. Rowe are: 

1. The enactment of a General 
Banking Law, which has the support of 
the Nation’s bankers. 

2. The creation of a National Bank- 
ing Commission to direct the operation 
of the Banking Law. 

3. The complete reorganization of 
the Commission Monetaria, the financial 
agency of the Federal Government, and 
the limitation of its capital responsi- 
bility to 15,000,000 pesos. 

The National Banking Commission is 
composed of five commissioners and a 
secretary who hold no other salaried 
publie positions, and who must not be 
affiliated with any institution subject to 
the Banking Law. Meetings are held 
at least once a week and all resolutions 
adopted are submitted to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for approval, modifica- 
tion, or veto. 


EXTENSION OF AUSTRIA’S 
NEW CURRENCY UNIT 


The change to the new Austrian eur- 
rency, the schilling, has been extended 
to inelude the Austrian National Bank, 
the postal savings banks, the private 
banks, and a number of industrial and 
commercial organizations, including the 
railways, post officees, and the Vienna 
city government. The schilling is now 
practically the only money of account 
in use in Austria, and all notes cireu- 
lated by the National Bank and all new 
coin fractional curreney will be in the 
new denominations. The schilling of 
about 14 cents takes the place of 10,000 
Austrian crowns, making figures much 
more manageable. The Austrian Na- 
tional Bank has further improved its 
condition, with reserves at the highest 
point attained since its organization. 
Industrial and commercial conditions 
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are somewhat improved, especially op 
account of foreign orders. The firg 
two months of the year brought no jp. 
crease in insolvencies, although such ap 
increase had been feared. 

Austria’s new currency unit is initia] 
in return to a gold basis, which opera. 
tion will probably not be completed up. 
til after England returns to gold, 
Though some gold, silver and _baser 
metal coins have been minted and placed 
in circulation, so far it is mostly g 
theoretical money of account, similar to 
the zloty when Poland introduced jts 
new currency. 

Hungarian financial officials are also 
discussing currency revaluation. 








WHEN AMERICAN ISSUES 
ARE TAXED ABROAD 


A fine of $100 is incurred by an Amer. 
ican who sells stock in England with- 
out having paid the stamp duty. Seeur. 
ities can not be issued by an American 
company in France or quoted on the 
French Bourse until that company has | 
designated to the tax authorities a 
French firm or individual who will stand 
liable for the regular payment of taxes 
due on securities in that country. And 
until the taxes have been paid by this 
agent, the company is barred from 
effecting financial service on its stocks 
and bonds. 

These points as well as many others 
that American investors and companies 
must know before venturing into Euro- 
pean markets were brought out in a 
pamphlet entitled “Taxation of Seeur- 
ities in Europe” which has just been 
published by the Department of Com- 
meree. The work is based primaril) 
upon recent reports of the offices of the 
Bureau in Austria, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Holland, Italy, Spain, the 
United Kingdom, and American consul: 
ates in Switzerland, which were sub- 
mitted to the Division of Commercial 
Laws. 
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In most of the countries treated in 
this pamphlet there are stamp taxes o 
both the issue and sale of stocks am 
bonds. The tax on the issue is usually 
based on the par value, while that o 
the sale, commonly known as a “salé 
tax” or “turnover tax” is calculated m 
the amount of the purchase pric 
While the tax is frequently the same for 
stocks and bonds, distinctions are matt 
in some instances between them, aul 
between nominative bearer, and othe 
kinds of securities as well. 

As a general rule foreign securitié 
enjoy equal treatment with those issue! 
by domestic companies, but in Belgiw 
and Italy special taxes are levied. 








The Farmers and Mechanics Nation! 
Bank of Georgetown, Washington, D. ¢. 
has changed its name to The Farme 
and Mechanies National Bank of Wat 
ington. 
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today in excess of $2,000,000,000. 












maintained throughout the world. 
















BARCLAYS 
LIMITED 


Chief Foreign Branch: 


TRADE WITH WEST COAST 
OF SOUTH AMERICA 


Factors indicating. “a steady natural 
development of economic interest be- 
tween the United States and the West 
Coast region of South America,” are 
diseussed in a brochure issued by the 
Commerce and Marine Commission of 
the American Bankers Association on 
Chile, Bolivia and Peru. 

“When this region was first brought 
into a modern industrial world after 
the emancipation from Spanish rule, 
European nationalities took a leading 
part in the establishment of transporta- 
tion, commerce, and industry,” the 
pamphlet says. “As a rule the interest 
and eapital of the United States were 
directed in other channels. But after 
the opening of the Panama Canal and 
the outbreak of the European War a 
new trend was visible. 

“Even before the war imports from 
the United States to the West Coast 
Were growing with more consistent regu- 
larity than that of the European in- 
dustrial nations. Transportation _ be- 
tween Peruvian and Chilean ports and 
those of the United States is much 
shorter’and less exposed to interruption 
than that between the South Pacific 
coast and Europe. Mineral and trans- 
portation development is similar to that 
'n the western part of the United States 
and it is natural that much of the ma- 
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A World Power 
In Banking 


s 
THE name of Barclays stands as a synonym of 
world banking. Aggregate resources controlled by 
the organization of Barclays Bank Limited are 


There are more than 2,000 offices in the British 
Isles, including over 1,700 branches of the parent 
bank in England and Wales. -Throughout France, 
Belgium and Egypt, in Palestine, at Gibraltar, 
Malta and Khartoum, are banks allied with 
Barclays Bank. Correspondent relations are 


American banks are cordially invited to use 
Barclays’ facilities for their overseas transactions. 


BANK 


Frederick C. Goodenough, Chairman 
Head Office: 54, LomBarp Street, Lonpon E. C. 3 


168, Fencnuurcu Street, Lonpon E. C. 3 


Representative in America: 
H. Poe Alton, 60 Watt Street, New York City 


























































chinery and technical supplies for mines 
and railways would be sought in the 
United States. 

“Another factor is investment of 
American eapital. Publie seeurities of 
Chile, Bolivia and Peru are held in the 
United States, and the interest of 
American investors in copper and tin 
mines of the region runs into the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. This con- 
junction of factors points to a steady 
natural development of economic inter- 
est between the United States and the 
West Coast region of South America.” 








MONEY STABILIZES IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


Latin America, generally, has reached 
a new condition of re'ative stability in 
monetary matters, although there are 
still some serious problems to solve, 
according to Charles A. MeQueen, a 
specialist of the Department of Com- 
merce, in a pamphlet on Foreign Ex- 
change in Latin America issued by the 
Department. 

In practically all of the twenty re- 
publics of Latin America unusual 
economi¢ conditions during the decade 
that began with July, 1914, brought 
about changes in eurrency systems, new 
relations to the dollar, or other foreign 
money units, and such swift fluctuations 
in the exchange market that all busi- 
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The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


ATH ODERN, comprehensive 


credit information service available 
to customers— 


Foreign credit information, current 
data on foreign markets and trade 
opportunities, and other special con- 
veniences for those engaged in foreign 
trade— 


Exceptional facilities for the admin- 
istration of personal and corporate 
truSts, developed through long ex- 
perience covering the entire field of 
trust service. 


The New York Trust Company . 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $28,500,000 


57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. 






commercial banking facili- 
ties, and a highly developed 


100 Broadway 


ness had to be adapted to its vagaries. 

For instance, an Argentine merchant 
who had a bill of $1,000 to pay in New 
York in July, 1921, was obliged to pay 
3,430 pesos for the draft with which to 
meet it. Had he required a draft for 
$1,000 in January, 1925, it would have 
cost him but 2,500 pesos; and this in 
a time when pesos were much more 
plentiful, more easily collected from 
debtors, and more cheaply borrowed 
from the banks. A Chilean capitalist 
of American birth bought Liberty bonds 
to the value of $25,000 in 1918, paying 
for them at the rate of 3 Chilean pesos 
to the dollar. Three years later he 
could have sold his bonds and recon- 
verted his dollars into pesos at nearly 
11 pesos to the dollar. Today Chilean 
pesos are over 8 to the dollar. 


The travel service of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston has been recently 
organized and established as a separate 
department of the bank. The new 
travel department opened on March 16 
with John W. Smith at its head as- 
sisted by John E. Brittain. Mr. Smith 
has had 33 years of experience with 
steamship, railroad and tourists service. 
Passport, visas, itinerary, steamship, 
railroad and hotel accommodations, 
travelers’ checks and letter of credit 
services are included in the depart- 
ment’s program. 





10 REASONS WHY 


you should use 


THE BANKERS SERVICE GUIDE 


‘| eon handy volume now on duty in your bank is 

more than a guide for the officer in charge of 
purchasing. It is a veritable textbook of banking 
information—a valuable aid for every department 
and for every executive— 


Because it helps you to reduce costs by enforcing 
economies. 


Because it brings to your notice the latest available 
ideas designed to simplify bank management. 


Because it illustrates in numerous attractive pictures 
many of the mechanical devices that are speeding up the 
dispatch of the day’s business. 


Because it offers within the covers of a single volume 
a complete and reliable digest of all kinds of bank 
equipment and supplies. 


5 Because it enables you to systematize your purchasing. 


ty Because it eliminates the necessity of digging through 
countless catalogs when you want to make purchases. 


7 Because it presents in carefully indexed form hun- 
dreds of articles now being used successfully by bankers. 


Because it introduces you to every American bank 
supply house and service company of recognized integrity 
and established standing. 


Because its contents are based upon a nation-wide 
survey of the bank equipment and service field made by 
skilled investigators. 


10 Because it is the most comprehensive work of its kind 
ever offered to the American banker on the problem of 
costs, etc. 


You take no chances when you seek information or buy through 
THE GUIDE. Keep it on your desk. Use it—and encourage 
others in your bank to use it during 1925. 


536 South Clark Street, Chicago, III. 


Publishers of 


THE BANKERS DIRECTORY oY i THE BANKERS SERVICE 
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